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Iran appeals for refugee aid 


RAN appealed on Monday for Sulaymaniyah and needed food, 
1 aid to asalat Iraqi Kurda fleeing | clothing and heating equipment. 
fighting in northern Iraq, and “If world bodies send the 
said that almost 200,000 Iraqi needed aid in time we will be 
refugees were huddled an its able to avoid a human tragedy,” 
borders. he said, adding that Iran yas 

State-run Tehran radio quoted | already providing emergency 

Ahmad Hosseini, Tehran's top and medical help. 
officlal in charge of refugees, as He sald that [ran was deter- 


saying Iran would make it possi- 
ble for countries and interna- 
tional organisatlons to provide 
relief in camps İn border areas. 

Mr Hosseini said [ran had no 
plans to let refugees in unless 
their lives were in danger. He 
said about 30,000 refugeea were 
gathered in border regions of 
Iran's Kurdistar province, 
25,000 were alongside Weat 
Azerbaijan province, and 60,000 
were at the border in Kerman- 
ahah province. 

Mir Hosseini said 5600,000 
Kurds were displaced by 
inter-Kurdiah fighting around 


mined to avoid a repeat of what 
happened in 1991, when 
500,000 refugees, most of tem 
Kurds, fled to Iran when 
Baghdad crushed Kurdish and 
Shiite Muslim uprisings that 
erupted after Iraq's defeat inı the 
Gulf war. Most Kurds have since 
returned to Iraq. — Reuter, AP 


Karadzic looms 3 
over Bosnia poll 


South Africa's 4 
constitutlon stalled 


shot, and 1 am afraid that we have 
found the guns used are actually 
similar to the guns used by the 
Greek [Cypriot] police and the 
military.” 

A governınent spokesman, Yian- 
nakis Cassoulides, anld a check of 
ali weapons carried by National 
Guardsmen in the area showed 


Deng enters Mao's 5 
twilight zone 


Chalnsaw massacre 7 
destroys rainforests 


none had 8 fired. 3 Pope 0 اا‎ 9 
The two viclims in Dherynia, eace in Ulster 

م ا 0 اا Tassos Isaac‏ 

have been affoı rtual martyr- 

dom among Greek Cypriots. Ausilas AS30 Malla 46c 


Netherlands G 4.76 


Efforts by the UN and interna- 
tional diploınats to reduce the 
tenslon of the past few wecks have 
failed, with the Cypriot presldent, 
Glafcos Cleridea, refusing to meet 
Mr Denktash. 
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ر ر 9 ا E‏ ا 
Kurdish fighters with the Baghdad-backed KDP advance on Sulaymaniyah, the last important norther'‏ 
Iraq city, which they capturcd from the rival PUK on Monday‏ 


the war. This means that Saddam is 
back in effective control of the 
whole area," 

iraqi opposition forces have been 
stressing for days the significant 
presence of Iraqi secret police in 
Kurdistan, despite the apparent 
withdrawal of regular Iraqi military 
forces after the capture of Irbil on 
August 31. 

“Saddam's security forces will 
now move in after the KDP and 
there will be a hunt for opposition 
peaple,” Mr Chalabi said. “The 
stage is set for a political deal 
between the KDP and Saddam.” 

A UN refugee official in Geneva 
said up to 10,000 people were re- 
ported to have fled Sulaymaniyah. 

Despite Mr Clinton's promises 
“to help anybody that needs to be 
out of Iraq”, US officials confirmed 
that 96 Iraqi defectors and INC 
supporters were executed in Irbil 
early last week, apparently on suspic 
cion of links to the CIA. 


Le Monde, page 13 
Washington Post, page 15 
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humiliates Clinton 


northern Iraq. “The KDP is in con- 
trol of all the three Kurdish 
provinces,” it said. 

Although there were no signs of 
Iraqi iroops or armuırr involved in 
the flglıing, the swift defeat of the 
PUK, lel by Jalal Talabani, ecxposecl 
the hollowness of the Western 
strategy uf containing Presidenl 
Saddam, including last weck'a 
eruise missile attacks in the south. 

The niissiles, fire from US naval 
slıips in the Gulf and R-52 bomburs 
on September 3 and 4, hit air cl 
fence ancl command and Conumumi- 
cations centres in soulhern Iraq. 

As ihe dust setlledl, Mr Clinton's 
biggest difficully was with his Euro- 
pvan and Arab allirs, many of whotn 
saw his aclion as driven hy {hc pres- 
idential elections. 

Only Britain gave the US full mili- 
tary and diplomatic’ support, with 
John Major insisting the Iraxi leader 
had to be punished. 

Warren Christopher, ihe US sec- 
retary of state, on a brief European 
tour, met the French foreign miuis- 
ter, Hervé de Charette, and Presi- 
dent Jacques Chirac, but failed to 
persuade them to overcome their 
objections. 

US and British officials played 
down the extent of international 
opposition to the attacks, insisting 
they flowed from UN resolutions, 
but the Irish foreign minister, Dick 
Spring, acknowledged that there 
were "very different views” among 
European Union member states. 

In Moscow, wlıere the govern- 
ment has been critical of the US at- 
tacks, the ultra-nationalist Vladimir 
Zhirinovsky said Mr Clinton was 
“worse than Hitler", 

This week, with the balance of 
power radically changed — and 
Turkey establishing a security zone 
an its border — Ahmed Chalabi, the 
executive president of the Western- 


Î backed Iraqi opposition, the Iraqi 


National Congress (INC), warned 
tht Iran might now respond to calls 
for intervention by the PUK and 
begin a proxy war. 

, “This is a victory for Saddlam,” he 
said. "He has won a battle but not 


Saddam's 
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Chris Nuttall In Salahuddin 
and lan Black In London 


URDISH forces backecl by 
K Iraq took almost {atal corr 

trol of Kurdistan on Monday, 
handling Presiclent Saddam Hussein 
ı1 proxy victory and the West its 
most serious strategic reverse in the 
region since the invasion of Kuwait 
in 1990. 

As President Clinton, facing lu 
miliation before Novenıber's clee- 
tiuns, conceded there was little the 
United Slates corrld do to help, guer- 
rilla fighters of the Baghdad-backed 
Kurclish Democratic Party (KDP) 
captured the key city of Sulay- 
ıuaniyah from their longlime rival 
lhe Patriotic Union of Kurdistan 
(PUI, andl sen thousancls of 
refugees pouring towards ihe bor- 
der with Iran, 

The capture of Sulayrnaniyah, 
45km from the Iranian border and 
the region's largest city, established 
effective Iraqi control of 80 per cent 
of Kurdistan. It spelt an end to the 
the US and British-backed humani- 
tartan Operation Provide Comfort in 
the northern "safe haven" set up in 
1991 after the Gulf war. 

The KDP, under the leadership of 


Wales cry foul 


Massoud Barzani, said in a state- 
ment that it controlled the whole of 


Î Proposed 
Turkish 
buffer zone 


$ Captured by KDP 


[Î] Kurdish areas 
45km 
])ے——n‎ 


Cyprus tension rises after soldier killed 


but does not come under United 
Nations control like most of the 
bulfer zone, and is patrolled by 
Greek and Turkish Cypriot police 
working Jor the British. 

An SBA stalement said prelimi- 
nary resulls of an investigation sug- 
gested the “criminals” lıad crossed 
from the Greek Cypriot side, and 
were technically outside its Jurisdic- 
tion when they fired the shots. The 
statement stopped short of suggest 
ing they were Greek Cypriots. . 

Turkey's foreign minister, Tansu 
Ciller; said: “We havê learnt that 


there was an İnfiliration frorn the’ 


English base and this soldier was 


the island was healing for calaslro- 
phe unless immediate action Was 
taken tö reduce the growing tensioı 
belween the communities. 1 
- The shooting occurred near a 
Turkish guard unit based in the 
village of Acheritou, which Turks 
call Guvercinlik. 1 
' Itis not far from a British military 
listening post where the 9th Slgnals 
Regimentis stationed. A road inking 
the listening post with the British 
Base at Dhekella runs through a 
zone 100m wide which forms a nar- 
row intercommunal dividing line. 
The strip is part of British Sover- 
eign Bases Area (SBA) territory, 


Chrls Drake In Nicosia 


A TURisn Cypriot soldier was 
killed and another seriously 
wounded on Sunday after shıots 
were fired next to a section of the 
British Sovereign Bases Area which 
separates the feuding communities 
in Cyprus. 

It was immediately feared that it 
could have been a revenge attack 
for the killing of two Greek Cypriots 
last month during demonstrations 
at Dherynia against the Turkish oc- 
cupatlon of the island. 

The Turkish Cypriot leader, Rauf 
Denktash, warned on Monday that 


Wales 6 San Marino 0 


after victory 


Martin Thorpe In Cardiff 


ا ا 
N the search for fairness Fifa i in‏ | 
danger of ending up with Point:‏ 
lessness. The obvious desire to see‏ 
all nations represented in the World‏ 
Cup had to be questioned on Satur.‏ 
day when a San Marino side who‏ 
should not be playing at this level‏ 
decided that instead of learning‏ 
from a superior side they would‏ 
teach Wales a lesson in the black‏ 
arts of fouls, elbows and dives,‏ 

As an indirect result Ryan Giggs 
will now miss Wales's crucial next 
qualifier at home to Holland, having 
been booked for applauding a 
player's theatrical fall when the ref 
eree thought the sarcasm was di 
rected at him. 

The booking only compounded 
Wales's sense of injustice. As Dean 
Satunclers put it: “Ryan gets booked 
for that and the referee's missing 
waisthigh tackles. Someone could 
have got baclly injurecl. There's obvi 
ously a question-mark about playing 
teams like that." 

San Marino's football was so inept 
that in 90 mirutes they did not pre 
luce one shot on target, win one 
corner or force Southall during his 
72 minutes on the pitch to take one 
goal-kick. When the Wales keeper 
was replaced — presumably be 
vtause he was in danger of suffering 
sunstroke — the outclassed part 
timers did force two goalkicks bul 
their one slıot anywhere near goal 
ballooned 3 nıetres over the bar. 

The Marinese displayed all the 
bal points of Italian football and 
none of the best. Although Ihe 
referee issued the visitors with five 
yellow cards, which included having 
a man sent off, it was a poor 
response to their intent. 

“Wlıen they were 4-0 down lhe 
just clecided to start kicking," sald 
Saunders, Giggs wisely hid hinnself 
away on the left wing and kept his 
rus to a minimum. Although Giggs 
should have known beller than ge 
involved as he (lid for his booking, 
he was still Wales's classiest player 
andl contributecl lo three goals. 

In between Hughes headed the 
second, the keeper's error let iı 
Robinson for his debut goal, Ar 
other defensive mistake gifted 
Hughes the fifth and Wales also hit 
the woodwork four times. 

They now sit atop tıe Group 
Seven table, albeit with games 
against Holland, Turkey and Be 
gium to come, At least they know 
that, if they subsequently get kicked 
off the top of the table, it wlll only bê. 
metaphorically speaking. 


ا ا ا و ا ا کے 
ر Football results and leading positlons‏ 
e aN @ading positlons‏ 


Hartepoo! 0; Mansfekd 0, Rochdale O; Scar 

borough 1 1: Torquay 2, xele ' 
3 jan 4, Chealer 2. Leading 11 

Wigan (4- 10}; 2, Fulham (4-9); 3, Hull {4-Bl 


SCOTTISH LEAQUE: Firat Dlvisiont 
Morton 1, Falkirk O; Partick 1, ŞI Miren 1i 
Stirling Albion 1, Dundes 1. 0 
tlons: 1, Morton (3-6}: 2, Dundee 3-5}: 3, St 
Johralona {2-4}. Kê 1 

d Dlvîalon: Ayr 6, Barwick O; Cyd. 
een Sour 2: Dart Beer 1i 
Ling: . Hamilton O; Stianhauserat O, _: 
BS Oa poaitloney 1, gel 
(9%: 2, Qusen oi South {3-8}; 3, Ayr BS. 
Third Divislont Albion 2, CowdanbealnO; . 
a O, Eas! String O; Monrose 2, Rosa 
County 1; Gusêéns Perk 1, Forler 4; Invemeds 
OT 1, Alloa 0. posltlonas 1, Albion ' 
@-@}: 2, Foriar {3-0}; 3, Gowdenbeşih (3-8. - 
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Moldova considerable angst. Two 
minutes later Ince waved a boot at 
Barmby's cross, risking being pe- 
nalised for raising a foot to the goal- 
keeper, but the referee allowed the 
challenge and, after the ball had 
spun up off Ince'’s toecap, Gas- 
foiene nodded it in under the cross- 
ar. 

England might have doubled 
their score by halftime. Testimilanu 
got away with pulling down Shearer 
near the penalty spot and then the 
new captain wafted the ball over the 
bar after Gascoigne and Barmhy 
lad set up a simple opportunity. 

Nevertheless Shearer's now habi- 
tual goal for England followed in the 
61st minute, Southgale and Neville 
created the opening aud, although 
Secu managed to touch the ball to- 
wards his goalkeeper, Slıearer was 
alrealy lunging in lo score. 

Moldova deserved a consolation 
goal ûrt effort alone and thought 
they would get it when Pearce 
volleyed an intended clearance on 
to an arm to concede a penalty. This 
time Seaman was beaten but Tes- 
timitanu's kick rebounded from the 
angle of post and bar. 


then the other saw weak shots 
this stage, with Neville obvi- 


and Southgate, Pallister and 


the vulnerability of the 


apparent, and England scored 
and Hinchcliffe 


Shearer lo Barmby, whose 


ns of this type aln't half slrongl 


acarving stone (9) That more or less completed a 

7 The Medici's brother Filippo quietly satisfactory start for Hoddle, 

sounds saucyl (5) which was slightly spoiled by the 

8 Ata dıill ordered In Bible on the yellow card shown to Pearce and 

potter's fleld (8, 5) Ince for gratuitous fouls in the sec- 

9 The first of 8 reckons to take a ond half. Cautions can soon catch 

metre to change gear (13} up with a team in the World Cup anl 

15 Slight article admitted an Hoddle will not have wanted ta risk 

alternative to double glazing, losing these players for the tougher 
perhaps {9) tasks ahead. 


@ In their Group Four match, Scot- 
land could only manage a goalless 
draw against Austria in Vienna. 
Meanwhile in Eschen, the Republic 
of Treland trounced Liechtenstein 


Miterev antl Popovici clear, but first 
palmed clown by Seaınan. 
ously unsure about the wing-backs" 


Pearce looking uncomfortable in 
triplicate, England were heading for 
a defensive slough. But once they 
began to gather attacking momen- 


Moldovan defence in the air was 


in the 24th and 26th minutes of the 
first half. 
Beckham 
switclıet play from left to right and 
Neville's steep centre (lroppecl be- 


sharp first-time shot flew low into 
the near corner of the net, 

The simplicity of the goal gave 
England much encouragement and 


noses wrinkle (5) 


5 The constant application of a 
tourniquet (7) 
6 Aleft-wing teacher lost his head on 


17 Tricky problem to a cook following 
a Lancashire recipe {3, 6) 

19 It's wrong, that Carol should stand 
outside the pub (7) 

20 Comparatively large swallow taken 


Football World Cup qualifier European Group Two: Moldova 0 England 3 


England 


Moldova ran at them with the ball, 

Injuries had deprived Hoddle of 
several regular members of Terry 
Venables’s European Championship 
sile, Seaman, Southgate, Ince, Gas- 
coigne and Shearer were still there 
bırt now Gary Neville and the newly 
capped Andy Hinchcliffe were Eng- 
lanrl’s wing-backs whereas Venables 
had preferred to use forwards in 
wicle positions. 

Thus Hoddle wasted no time car- 
rying out his declared intention of 
basing England on the tactical pat- 


سے >“ بو ۶ 5 e‏ 1 ا 
terns he hal employed at Chelsea. Expansive gesture . . . Paul Gascoigne makes room for himself to‏ 
His selection of the . 21-year-old | hold off hwo Moldovan defenders PHOTO3RAPH: RADU SH3HETI‏ 


David Beckham, the olher new cap, 
also fufiled his promise lo give 
yuh an carly chance, and lhe 
youngster looked worth another 
outing. 

Yel all plans take time to bed 
sown. Ideally Hoddle would laye 
liked a friendly match before need- 
ing lo Lhink about the Work Cup, 
and the opening 20 minutes saw lıis 
defenders siruggling to come to 
terms with the new script. 

Moalrlova, neat-passing and inven- 
tive, wasted no time exploiting the 
space that openedl up as defenders 
looked at onc another in apparent 
benuscmcent. Testimitaru, diviling 
his time between marking Shearer 
and setting up allacks, was a partic- 
ular tlıreal on the left, 

Fortunately for England, Mol 
dova's finishing was poor, On the 
quarter-hour Testimitanu lobbed 
the ball over the defence to leave 


one, 
At 


role, 


tun 


3oon 


hind 


4 Val 
(7 


by heads of state (7) 50 in Group Eight. The only home 
22 Albert Square's deserted, nation to lose were Northern Ire 
unsettled by thunder {5} land in Group Nine, losing 10 to 
23 In this ona may have some ine. 
perception (5) : 
20 There's rubbish In the eniry throttle 
0) NATIOI : 
21 Invalid carriage for a healer, you Last week's solutlon Bud. Terre Gay O e 
sald, with one arm (9) EET ATE IAT TET OETA] | Nerien 1 Wont E Ga; Catal Pace 1; 
23 aot swim on the souih Co) Hag MM & a i ord O, OP 1, Ballon 2 : 
coast (5) [E[RIB|o|x| رت‎ 0 
2.1 Sald to have let be the smet-fry (5) | (TIPS 1 I EIRRIE IT] | 2da posltlone: 1, Bolton 8: 
25 The essential part is lo bea qngutagutî Luin ERE SES 
reformed, sinless, intransigent 1P 3: 
26 Cooling-olf ا‎ EME ROgAGEANG overs Sica Bu gO o 
feminist works In the allotment (13) AAGEOAHAIS HuBEn ET Er 
س‎ nual untnge n SSS 
1 GOEL HAAEABERH K-10); 2, Brentford (4-10 3, uy i-1) 
2 Anarrow escape from trozen earth AIRIOlEINITITÎNIA) [OlBIEIAÎH] | Third Divialon: Bghion 1, Scunihoma 1: 
in Greenland (4, 5) OH O CO HO U U 12 0, Cardiff 2; Culcheslêr 1, Here 
û e lower a's sal io meke | [EAIRINIELSITIlDIRETsle Ela] | E1; rctster  Dee yin Orn" 
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Hoddle’s 


roll over Moldova 


David Lacey In Klshinev 


ا ی ی ا کے 
T LEAST England are on‏ 
their way. Glenn Hoddle's‏ 


term of office might have 
begun a trifle nervously in the Re- 
publican Stadium here on Sunday, 
as his team worked out the new 
coach's plan of action, but England's 
scoring habits of Eure 96 did not 
desert (hein. 

Moldova, clever. going forward 
but defensively naive, were beaten 
camlorlably enough as England 
slole a late sumınter's march on lheiı 
Wort Cup rivals. Fwo quick goals 
in the first lıalf, from Nick Barnıhy 
and Paul Ciuscoigue, gave England 
iin ınshakeable grip and a tûrd just 
ıs the hour Irom Alan Shearer, 
lhe nation's 100th captain, con- 
firıncadl Heir ınounting sı periorily, 

Mallhew Le Tissler made a brief 
entrarrcv in this quiet, leafy glade in 
the hinterland of world football, 
cunıing on near the end of a warn 
evening's work which ended with a1 
eeho of the European Chanipi- 
unship as {he opposHion missed n 
penally. 

Stil something will have to be 
(lone al lhe back before England en 
couHer Poland, Georgia and Ilaly, 
Tackiug the authority of ‘Tony 
Adiutıs, Hoddte's remoclelled de 
fence lovkecl ill at ease until Paul 
luce gainetl a grip of the midfield 
ad sei up a base for England's at- 
tacks, but England never really a» 
peared sure af themselves when 


CryDtic CrFOSSWOrd by Plodge 


Aoross 


1 Oecidëd during a Irial to be 
Bccomphshed (1 3} 
10 The girl-iriend {perhaps Alnıa, Ihe 
Italian one) Is back (9) 
11 Sounding, in the rnaln, lo have 
given old copper for new jelly (5) 
12 After a sideshoot dıspensed with 
Scarface? {5} 
13 Turbulant as one Norman stale 
(3.6) 
14 Tha panpsychist is back in a fog (7} 
16 First-looting boss-lacly had no right 
to bogln 8 (7) 
18 Takes in Roman: he is in a bedsit 
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Yeltsin admits 
he needs 
heart surgery 


James Meek In Moscow 


RESIDENT Boris Yelisin arlnit- 

ted to the Russian people last 
wevk what they hal long belicvecdl, 
that he is gravely ill and will enler' 
hospital for heart surgery at the encl 
of the month. 

In what could be the riskiest 
throw of the clice yel by an inveter- 
ale political gambl:r, be decided 
that to clearly acknowledge one real 
sickness woul nınke hint stronger 
than leaving Ihe cuuntry to imagine 
a thousand morc, "I want us to have 
a sıcieiy of truth. We shuld noi 
conceal what has bven concealrd 
bvfure," he sald. 

Yuan of Kremlin cover-ups, tle- 
nis and fevurish medin speculninn 
about his hvallh were sul asicle 
when he appeured un televisinn tu 
uy his doctors hal given him i 
choalve., 

"The recummendalion of the tlc 
lors wis: Chur tirt OPErALGN or ll, st 
lo siy, passive form of work," Mir 
Yultsin, aged U5, sall, speaking 
slowly with np paus™s bitwevn 
phrases, "But pusivr 
suMeel mv, al wnt suit me How 
I's beter for me lo nve in 
tau anl te be’ 
— ay they u — than [isi 
pıssive wurk.” 


doctors are unlikely lO eau: in: 
vrêsed Iension hewu iis pisti 
hile surcessors, In the short terin, it 


r wha, if inyane, will bu ! 
dair neng hed ot ste Û 
while the president ûs on he ope Û 


iS it tle 


ing table, 

Neither Mr Yeltsin nur his aides 
gave any hint as to the nature of the’ 
aperation,. Previous reporls lave 
suggested he needed heart bypass 
surgery. 

He Is likely to be treated at the 
respected Carrliac Research Centre 
on the outskirts of Moscow, headed 
by Yevgeny Chazov, responsible for 
the virtual living mummıification of 
Leonid Brezhnev. 

Ivan Rykunov, head of the cardiac 
surgery research laboratory at the 
Russian Academy of Sciences, said 
bypass surgery usually involved a 
month in hospital and two months 
of rehabilitation. 

Mr Yeltsin, who is on holiday at a 
hunting lodge oulside Moscow, 
looked puffy and tired during the 
television interview with the RAI 
news agency. But he was well 
enough to meet Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of Germany at the weekend. 
Afterwards Mr Kohl said the Russ- 
ian president was “very optimistic” 
about his coming operation. 

David Hearst in Moscow adds: A 
permanent end to hostilities in 
Chechenia moved a step closer 
when the Russian prime minister, 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, grudgingly 
gave his assent to the peace plan 
deviscd by his political rival, Gen- 
eral Alexander Lebed. 

This paved tlıe way for the ap- 
proval of President Yeltsin, who has 
s0 far refused to meet Gen Lebcd in 
person, 

Mr Chernomyrdin said the agree- 
menta signed by Geıı Lebed and the 
rebel Chechen chicf of staff, Aslan 
Maskhadov, “caused some concern 
but on {he whole we consider then 
right ... We should act within the 
framework of these agrcemenls and 
keep to their thrust." : 


Washington Post, page 15 . 


ally PHOPCSHAPH EFIRIS PAAATI 

presiclen Biljana Plavsic (a prin, 
cuiffured woman oddly repuinisvent 
uf Harness Thnlcher) strenuously 
nurtured her audience's sensu uf 
isolaon and theîr contempl fur 
Muslims. 

“Yes, we do want brotherhood 
and unity, but only with other Serbs 
in the Balkans. Nat with thent,” she 
cried. The former biologist could 
not even bring herself to use the 
word “Muslim”. 

She rounded off with a direct ap- 
peal to a dcep-seated Serb sense of 
paranoia. “The world is against us. 
The world has never unclerstood lıs 
and it never will." 

Mr Bildt is planning an array of 
economic sanctions to beal the 
Serbs into line after the elections. 
Plavsic is preparing her followers 
for defiance and secession. There is 
an almost masochistic glee in her 
voice. 

But she is right on one count, Ra- 
tional Westerners, such as Mr Bildt, 
a former Swedish prime minister, 
can never really understand the 
Serbs, In the looking-glass world of 
the Republika Srpska, Lenin's 
maxim holds good: “The worse ii 
gets, the better.” 


of Karadzic at an $I 


they are under vonslant pressure 
Irom Western capitals to gul (he 
elections over with, so Nialu vun 
begin lu (lisengnge. 

On Saturday, 300,000 voters in 
the Republika Srpska, and possibly 
more than 2 million in the Muslinı- 
Croal Federation, are due to elect 
assemblies for their own regional 
governments. They will also be 
choosing a joint parliament for the 
whole country and a joint presi- 
dency, comprising one Muslim, one 
Serb and one Croat. 

Carl Bildt, the international com- 
munity's viceroy in Bosnia, will have 
the job of trying lo make these joint 
institutions work. In Brussels last 
week, he said his priority would be 
to convene the joint presidency 
within 10 days of the elections being 
certified legal. It would need a “con- 
certed and sustained” international 
effort throughout the autumn. "It is 
highly complex. It is a question of 
bringing together people who have 
been fighting against each other ... 
and getting them to work together," 
Mr Bildt told journalists. 

The difficulties he faces were 
amply illustrated in Dobrinja last 
week. Republika Srpska's acting 


supporter wears n musk 


young Bosnian Serb 


dicted for crimes against humanity 
and genocide by the UN war crimes 
tribunal, has stepped down, afler in 
tense international pressure, fron 
all formal positions of power. But 
his party's unceasing worship of 
this failed poet and former paychia- 
trist is designed to chew away grad- 
ually at the edges of the rules until 
they are worthless, 

It is clear that the SDS plan is to 
bring Karadzic out of hiding with a 
flourish, after its expected triumph 
among Serb voters at the elections. 

The OSCE is caught in a vice, To 
do nothing about these violations 
would further erode its credibility, 
which has already plummeted since 
it conceded its political campaign 
fund was bankrolling a party run by 
one of the most notorious Serb eth- 
nic cleansers of the war, Arkan. 

But to disqualify the SDS would 
almost certainly lead to a boycott of 
the ballot in the Republika Srpska, 
rendering the entire election use- 
less İn terms of its principal goal — 
the creation of shared, multiethnic 
institutions to help knit the divided 
country back together. 

The OSCE 13 visibly squirming, 
but officials admit privately that 
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Jullan Borger In Sarajevo 


ADOVAN KARADZIC is not 

there in person bul his pres- 

ence is as tangible as the 
early autumn chill, His chubby face 
smiles coyly from posters in the 
crowd. His name punctuates every 
speech. The 3,000 Bosnian Serbs 
who turn up to the rally are in no 
tloubt for whom they are supposed 
to be voting on September 14. 

“Our unique, legendary Radovan 
Karadzic is the greatest Serb anıong 
us, and we would like him to be 
here now," Nedeljko Prstojevic, a 
minor party furıctionary, shouts 1o 
the crowd. 

They cleer when tlıey hear 
Karadzic's nane. Belıind Pratojevic 
there is an empty picture-frame, 
where the leader's portrait is pre- 
sumably supposed lo hang. 

His absence only heightens the 
aiira of (uasi-religious mysicry, as 
Prstojevic stretches lis obsequious 
eulogy to absurd lengths: “He is the 
man whose picture we old aloft 
like the icon of S1 George... Broth- 
ers and sisters, lor (hese past years, 
Gocl must cleariy lıave been a Serb." 

Anywliere else, lhe rhetoric would 
be laughable, but we have stepped 
through the looking glass. We are in 
lhe only Serb-held scrap uf urban 
Sarajevo — a few strvels uf lhe fur 
mer Olympic village (i Dulırinja. 

Many rls nf Sarajevo are a 
mess, bul Serb Dobrinju, in its self- 
imposed isulalion, is (le most 
tawdry and depressing corner uf 
the cily, 

In this inverted worlcl, the poster 
hanging across the shrapnel 
scarred streets in the miclst of this 
sqtalor seems strangely appropri 
ale. It says: “We have made it. Let's 
continue." it is the slogan of the 
Serb Democratic Parly (SDS), the 
separatist clique which first de- 
clared, then ethnically cleansed, and 
now jealously clings to, its territorial 
creation ~— the Republika Srpska. 

The SDS rally in Dobrinja is bad 
news for all tlıe international institu- 
tions attempting to nudge Bosnia 
through a transition to a peaceful 
and stable equilibrium. 

It is not just because the 
speeches are all xenophobic and 
combative. The constant references 
to Karadzic, who led the Bosnian 
Serbs right through the war, arê a 
direct challenge to the validity of 
the elections. 

According to the rules that have 
been drawn up by the Organisation 
for Security and Co-operation in Eur 
rope (OSCE) — which is supervis- 
ing the elections — any party which 
links itself with an indicted war 
criminal is liable for disqualification. 

Karadzic, who has been twice in- 


massacres", the dissidents assert, 

leng Sary claims that he had dif- 
ferences with Pol Pot 15 years be- 
fore he came to power. Hec said he 
only stayed because "I wanted to 
preserve our unlty and thought lt 
was still possible to express my 
opinion to a certain extent". 

Before driving off in a new Land 
Cruiser provided by the Pinon 
Penh army, he performed another 
macabre gesture of reconciliation 
when he handed a diplomat a brown 
paper bag wrapped in Cellophane 
which lıcld tho cremated remains of 
Mathias Wolfe, The German, who 
was in lıla early 30s, had travelled 
by motorcycle across the’ border 
from Thailand into Khmer Rouge 
territory lwo years ago. He was cap- 
tured and promptly executed, 


Pol Pot defector says he is blameless 


has agreed to grant him an amnesty. 

With his future thus seemingly 
assured, leng Sary, who sald he was 
76, wasted no time on feelings of rê- 
morse. “I have no regret because of 
the fact that I had nothing to do with 
ordering the execution of anyone,” 

For good measure lıe quoted tlie 
London-based Cambodia scholar 
Steven Heder as saying that there 
was no clear praaf of leng Sary 
being implicated In tlıe purge of in- 
tellectuals. 

All the blame for the horrors of 
Khmer Rouge rule lay with Pol Pot 
as the lead of a “gang of four” who, 
through a secrel securily commit- 
tee, "decided all the killings and 


leng Sary, the former deputy 
prime minister of a regime that 
caused the deaths of 2 million Cam- 
bodlans — for which he and his for- 
mer brother-in-law Pol Pot were 
sentenced to death in absentla in 
1979 — showed no anxiety about 
his future. “I know my case will be 
solved becaugo everyone wants 
peace,” he said confidently, 

The press conference may be 4 
sign that his future is secure. The 
government said leng Sary has 
agreed to put Phnom Malgl and the 
nearby base of Pailin, along with 
several thousand troops, under gov- 
ernment control, He said he is just 
waiting to hear that King Sthanouk 


Nick Cumming-Bruce 
in Phnom Malal 


HE once closed world of this 

key Khmer Rouge military base 
was invaded by foreign media on 
Monday as leng Sary, the former in- 
timate of Pol Pot and now leader of a 
breakaway Khmer Rouge faction, 
presented his case for reconciliation 
inexchange for peace. 

Villagers lined the dirt roads of 
the base in north-west Cambodia as 
Russlan-built helicopters ferried 
journalists, officials and government 
troops from the border and the cap 
tal Phnom Penh as Cambodia took 
another step towards peace. 
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Briefly 


YOUR editorial regarding paedo- 
philia (Chasing (he wrong tar. 
get, September 1) ended by 
admonishing that “above all, we 
need to re-edııcate nen: having sex 
with children is wrong”. 

Men do not need {û be reed 
cated. Men already know. It ig 
paedophiles tlıat need to be re 
educated. Not all men are paedo 
philes. Neither are all paedophiles 
men, although mosi are, 

Unfortunately, your stereotype 
lends credence to the worst er 
cesses of testosterone bashers. [tis 
as far-fetched as if you had cor 
cluded with a call for “the re-eduta 
tion of women: selling sex for 
money is wrong" — implying that 
all women are latent prostitutes, and 
that all prostitutes are women. 

Ridding the world of paedoplulia 
is a laudable goal, let us not con- 
fuse the issues by labelling all men 
with the perversions of the few, 

M Stuart Lynn, 
Berkeley, California, USA 


AY I express nly horror and 
anger at lhe fat: of neal 
70,000 live sheep abandoned to die j 
on a burning cargo slip eı roule 
from Australia to ibe Middle East? 
Many Australians are appalled by 
the live sheep trade, whiclı was orig 
inally justified as a lucrative alternê 
tive markel for farmers suffering 
from the clownturn in the denıand 
for woul, and has gown into a null ! 
million dollar business. In pracliveil 
involves unimaginably cruel treat ; 
ment of hese animals, I urge dl 
readers to wrile tu (le Australian 
governumenl demanding a ban ûn, 
the trade, 
Gillian Appleton, 1 
Wentworth Falls, NSW, Australia | 
| 


[U sorry to inform Eileen Snilh | 
(Septentber 1) that there is within 

freemasonary a women's secllon 
kıuwn is the OES (Orler of lh 
Evening Star). There is also a further 
section known as (le "Daughters o 
Job", far the daughters of freen#* 
sans. Therefore, appointing a Wwomal 
to ehitir a public bocly woulcl not n" 
essurily guarantee {he post was fret 
frm (he influence of frcemasonrY: 

Peter Qates Kemp, 

Courny, Quecnsland, Australia 


ت 


T IS deeply worrying that he 

slory about lhe released hero 
dealers (September 8) was “taken off 
the airwaves afler pressure from ê 
Home Office", Does the BBC oft" 
yield to such pressure, I wonder? 
Fiona Carkie, 
Bath 


ج س ی 


Ja MAJOR has just described 
Norma as a “great agset’. Do 
this mean she is to be sold off 
stripped before the election? 
Alwyn Davies, 

Manchester 
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Then there is the question of 
cost. How much are all these mid- 
dienıen, the telecom quangos, 
cable-operators and clıannel purvey- 
ors, going to cream off? Judging by 
Mr Murdoch's efforts, as much as 
the traffic will bear, To access Sky 
costs about £300 a year, against 
(what is it?) £90 for the Beeb and 
about £70 for RAI. My teleplıone bill 
came in today; about £120 for two 
months, covering a domestic tele 
phone and fax. A rough calculation 
tells me that the bill would double if 
1 accessed the Internet. 

Most people could do with a 
simple, reliable television service, 
which will give them entertainment, 
news and maybe some education. I 
don't think they really care much if 
it isıı't even in colour. The old BBC 
seemed to fill that role pretiy well. I 
just hope the new BBC can come 
somewhere near. If it can't we 
would be better off scrapping it. 
John Durst, 

Trestina, Italy 


/D cards must 
be identical 


HE contusion surrounding the 

issie of UK ID cards reveals a 
level of paranoid sensitivity. The 
number of available options seem lu 
have been decided by pre-election 
jitters and not common sense. 
Surely ID cards — nothing new to 
most Western countries —~ demand 
that they sloukl be both mandatory 
and identical. 

‘The unofficial Australian ID card 
is the driver's licence, whiclı has iı 
photograph incorporated but nu 
indication of cultural, ethnic ur 
political background. Given thal 
Australia is probably tlıe ultimate 
cultural melting-pot, one shudders 
to tlıink of the number of options 
that would have beeıı necessary if il 
had adopted the current UK polity. 

The systeın seems to work — 
having arrived only six weeks ago 
and not yet obtained our Australian 
licences, my wife and I have ûn oc- 
casions felt nakel without one, We 
will willingly accept them as muı'k- 
ers of our ilentity ancl not of uur "o- 
litical beliefs. 

Peter Stout, 
Ocean Grorc, Victoria, Australia 


Triggers 
of violence 


URELY Dr Frank Appleton is 

being a little disingenuous 
when he asserts (Septenber 8) that 
“the massacres at Dunblane and 
Port Arthur could have been conn- 
mitted without a firearm”, and that 
“anyone can construct a device capa- 
ble of bringing down a 747 airliner”, 

Has the doctor any idea of the 
current price of Semtex, even at a 
discount store? Or of a rocket- 
launcher? Scarcity has made it a 
seller's market — at least in Tasma- 
nia. 

But what could be more effective 
than a rapid-fire rifle in bringing 
down more than 3Û people in a wide- 
spread, open area? A pack of raven- 
ing tigers, perhaps? Such beasts, 
hıowever, are a somewhat limited re- 
source these days in Tasmania. Bul- 
lets are not. 

By all means let politicians 
“tackle the real problem .. . which Is 
violence itself". But let them start by 
banning the very guns which Dr 
Appleton seeks to protect. 

Barrie Brockwell, 


Annandale, NSW, Australia 


sanctions against Iraq, hoping that 
the resultant economic hardship 
would delegitimise his regime and 
precipitate its collapse. Saddam may 
have been weakened by the trade 
sanctions, but the real victims of 
this collective punishment have 
been the people of Iraq. Six years of 
crippling sanctions have caused 
widespread malnutrition and de- 
strayed the social welfare system. 
The UN appears to be legitimis- 
ing human suffering in Iraq at the 
behest of the West. 
Randhir Singh Bains, 
Gants Hill, Essex 


Muddied divide 
in Cyprus 


HILE much of the editorial 

concerning Cyprus (Danger 
across lhe divicle, August 25) is un- 
doubtelly true, Lhe omission of cer- 
tain key factors distorts the 
analysis. There is no mention of the 
35,000 foreign Lroops stationed in 
Ihe norlh of the islancl since 1974. It 
fails lo point out (hal as long as the 
breakaway regime in the nortlı en 
joys Ankara's unreserved support 
there will be no movement towarl 
“meaningful dialogue", And, in what 
is perhaps the most serious omis- 
sion of all, there is no mention of the 
massive presence in the north of 
seltlers trom the Turkish mainland, 

Consequently, when you speak of 
the proportion of the territory to be 
eventually concecled to the "Turkish 
Cypriots", just whom do you in- 
clude? Properly speaking, the terın 
should be reserved for those Turk- 
islrspeaking Cypriots who resided 
in Cyprus at the time of the invasion, 
a large percenlage of whom have 
since emigrated. Meanwhile, the 
60,000 to 80,000 settlers wiıo have 
been brought over fron the main- 
land are completely beholden to the 
regime since they have been as- 
signed houses and lands which 
legally belonged to the Greek Cypri- 
ots (180,000 or more) who fled 
and/or were expelled to the south 
by the 1974 invasion. The number of 
tese new “Cypriots” is (at least) ap- 
proaching the number of (he origi- 
nal Turkish Cypriots who still reside 
in the north. 

It is not simply a matler of {he lwo 
original Cypriot conmuuities decid- 
ing to bury the hatchet in order to 
“work out practical ways of living to- 
gether", The eventual resolution of 
the Cyprus problem is much more 
complicated than that. 

Verne H Fletcher, 
Limassol, Cyprus 


Birt's hype 


iS all tripe 
AS 1 SIT on my terrace in the 
warm September sunshine, 


John Birt’s vision of the future of the 
BBC (September 1) reads like the 
product of an overheated brain. 

Can he really believe that in the 
year 2006 — or even in 2011 — my 
postina will grind up a kilometre of 
bumpy gravel road to deliver a pair 
af football boots ordered the night 
before via ny digilal black box? In a 
country where the power goes off 
every time there is a thunderstorm 
andl where most telephones stil] use 
pulse (lialling? Where it takes tle 
Guardian Weekly two weeks to 
reach nıe? Even more unlikely, if 
ihe vivwer is watclıing from a one- 
ruom flal iı Bombay. To 95 per cent 
of the worl, Mr Birt's vision is ludi- 
vrous hype and tripe, 


2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


US policy conspires only 
to hurt the people of Iraq 


of dollars of US taxpayers' money in 
bombings visited on impoverished 
countries of the Third World. 
Robert D Pates, 

Charlottesville, Virginia, USA 


HATEVER justification there 

may be for military action 
against Saddam Hussein's regime, 
no one should be under any illusion 
that it stems from a concern for the 
Kurdish people. 

Pıior to the Gulf war, neither the 
United States nor Britain showed 
lhe remotest concern for the plight 
of the Kurds or the Marsh Arabs. 
After the Gulf war, tlhe West used 
the plight of the Kurds in a cynical 
move to embarrass Saddam by ex- 
cercising conirol aver [Iraqi territory 
with the eslablisliment of the so- 
called “sale havens". 

Yel Sarldanı has cormmillal no 
crime which has nol bee exceeded 
in south-eastern Turkey (nortlwest 
Kurdislan) by successive Turkish 
regimes. Because of its perceived 
siralegic iınportance to tlhe West, 
Brilain, America and Gernıany have 
nol only acqulescetl in the war of 
genocitle against the Kurdis, they 
have provided Turkey with the 
weapons to carry it out, 

John Austin-Walker MP, 
House of Commons, London 


YOUR leader (The politics of hi- 
jacking, September &@ rightly 
made a case against granting politi 
cal asylum to the Iraqi hijackers. 
However, you could hıave pointed 
out that the Iraqis loday are desper- 
alv people, tormented both by Sad- 
darı and the West, 

In its determinatioıı to topple Sad- 
dam, ihe West spearhcaded the UN 


N THE morqing of Septenber 

J, President Clinton stated that 
the recent US decislon to resort to 
military force against Iraq was 
made in response to the latest acts 
of brutalily by the forces of Saddanı 
Hussein on the civilian population of 
irbil. He gave us the impression that 
his decision was based in large part 
on hurnaniîtarian grounds. I woulcl 
like to suggest that — far from hu- 
manilarian considerallons — the 
president's actions were based on a 
desire to (lispel the notion that he is 
a weak leader, Lhereby improving 
his chances of reclcction. 

The US position is astonishingly 
hypacriiical. The really on the 
ground in Iraq is that US bombard- 
menls — while unlikely to affeel 
Sallam (lireclly — are certain to 
wake life more difficult (or thu civil- 
ian population as a whole. We must 
mul forget thal ordinary Iraqis have 
sufferel în ways we cannot imagine 
over lhe past five years. 

Major problems for the Iragis 
sînee the end of the Gulf war have 
been caused by LInited Natons ancl 
international decrees which have 
conspired to deny (lesperatlely 
nvederl food aml nıecliines on i 
consistent basis. Siriclly speaking, 
the US has played a large parl in the 
most reprehensible abuse of the 
iri people for five years. If the 
president is sincere in his concern 
for Iraqi people he woul sinuply eıti- 
ply US power (o rush food and 
meclical supplies fo children dying of 
rlehyclralion as a result of economic 
privalion iıposed by Lhe UN, 

Tam sure that many people would 
join me in looking forward to 1 time 
whe unacceptable election can 
paign lactics in the US include nega- 
live atlvertising — in aclrlition to the 
squandering of hundreds of million 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 5 
Deng steps into Mao’s shoes — and his myth 


struggle that Mao supposcdly 
warned against. 

Mr Deng is said to have issuecl 
his own warnings. A Hong Knog 
nıagazine reported that he nıumbled 
an appeal for unity to leaders who 
galhered at his beciside to wish him 
a happy birthday. 

Mr Deng's designaterl heirs have 
farerl beter physicılly than {hose 
anointed by Mao, but not polllcally. 
He has purged 1wo chosen succes: 
sors: Hu Yaobang in 1987 and Zhau 
Ziyang two ycars later. 

“he hut scat is now occupied by 
Jiang Zenuin, the "vcore" of whal is 
supposed lo be a solid leadership 
realy to take the counlry beyotl 
thu era of rmperar's, 


the man responsible for the mast 
murderous fantine of the modern 
era and the apocalyptic chaos of the 
Cultural Revolution is now oflen 
seen as a Buddha-like bearer of 
good luck and prosperity. 

Mr Deng'"s death will probably, in 
tinte, inspire a new sef of legends, 
facls ancl myths. Whoever emerges 
as his ultimate successor will sirug- 
gle to clainı, redefine ancl somehow 
control his legacy. 

Over the years, Mao name four 
different successors: Llu Shaoqi 
died half-nnkecl in a cold cellar, Lin 
Biao in a mysterious plane crash in 
Monygolin, ancl Wang Hongwen in 
prison. Hua Guofeng, the 4nly 
survivor, lost out to Mr Deng in the 


but merely redefined it as a cullec- 
tive project. 

Bui even in the grave Mao is hard 
10 conirol. Thousands of Chinese 
formed a long queue under the 
scorching sun for a glimpse of the 
embalmed bocly of the Great Helms- 
man, lying in a crystal coffin al a 
mausoleum on Tiananmen Square 
in the hearl of Beijing. Wlıat began 
as a stale-sponsored conununist cull 
has become u popular craze. The 
party cliugs to Mao's name ancl 
keeps his portrait on the gate to (he 
Forbidden Cily as a symbol of its 
legitimacy. For ımany ordinary 
Chinese, Mao is folk deity, pop icon 
and even totem of discontent. 

So potent is Mao rnythulogy thal 


Mao, though it has buried his 
policies, criticised the “mistakes” of 
his dotage and pulped ınillions of 
copies of his Little Red Book. 

To mark the 20th anniversary of 
Mao's death tlıis week, state pul 
lishers issued three new volumes of 
the “Collected Works of Mano Ze- 
dong". Newspapers splaslıerl across 
their front pages the news of the lat- 
est publications but did not mention 
his now-defunct policies of enclless 
proletarian revolution. 

While uprooting Mao's revolu- 
tionary creed, Mr Deng has por- 
tirayed himself as a loyal successor. 
Fearful of unclermining the founda- 
tions of its own rule, the party never 
dumped “Mao Zerlong Thought" 
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As China lies in thrall to 
the will of a dying man, 
the succession struggle 
now raging recalls an 
earlier deathbed drama, 
writes Andrew Hlggins 


Mao Zedong stirred briefly from 

unconsclousness to deliver a last 
enigmatic message to feuding Corm- 
munist Party courtiers assenble 
around his cleatlıberl. 

Bloatecl by clisease and drugs, Uıı- 
able to speak and too weak to scrawl 
a note, China's Great Teacher, 
Great Leacler, Great Cummander 
and Great Helmsman pul lis thunıb 
ané forefinger together to form a 
circle. He then lifted his arm lo 
trace another circle in the ait. 

Three «lays luer, Mau was dead. 
“Ip the last days of his life, he be- 
qucalhed a ridlelle in the shape of a 
cirele to lıis empire,” wrole the Chi- 
nese novelist Liu Yazhou. 

Some explain Mao's gesture As a 
warning lo (ractious lieutenants to 
stick together — to avoitl the vir 
cious purges that rlomiuanterdl his life 
ancl, he knew, would follow his 
dleath. Mr Liu, who [irst revealed the 
udd episnde, ulfers analler' explana- 
lion. “Td say hn was describing lis 
uwn lislur'y. Ile in AMUN 


[ N SEPTEMBER 1976, the ailing 


SUG i etulerl 

up. He “le,” 
Twent Chinit, low, has 

vue IU Refers silev 


Mae's dell lii normed tle 
vvonuny. Mu pulilis bive agnin 
been [ruzen by the hsthbed dren 
ul at gC letder lou fev blr’ to issue 
srelers bul tot ptent to he ignorecl, 

Deng Ninping, wl lurncdl 2 last 
munth. las sot been seen in publi 
for % months, He ix xil lo be suffer 
ing from imlvincal Parkinson's dis- 
wse andl ather ailments that have 
vıppecl his strength ancl mucklledl his 
mind. Although never the fea uıs il a 
delirious personality uh lik Maa, 
Mr Deng leaves his country no less 
in thrall to the will of a single nıan. 

He has even taken on a Mao-style 
title: the Great Architect of Reform. 
Mr Deng is unlikely to follow Mao 
into a crystal sarcophagus in Tianan- 
men Square. He wants to be cre- 
mated, in keeping with a pledge 
ınade by the entire leadership — 
including Mao — in 1956, 

But in the most literal sense Mr 
Deng has already stepped into the 
dead man's shoes. [Impressed by the 
craftsmanship of a pair of cloth 
slippers hand-sewn for the Great 
Helmsman's corpse, Mr Deng or- 
dered a pair from the same cobbler. 

Sün Yat-sen, a medical doctor and 
professional plotter who, more 
through accident than design, took 
over as China's ruler after the col 
lapse of the Qing dynasty in 1911, 
despaired at the repetitious cycles 
of Chinese political struggle. 

“In the history of China through 
the generations, the imperial throne 
has always been fought over, and all 
the periods of anarchy have hadl 
their origin in this. For the past few 
thousand years there has been a 


continual struggle around the single ' 


issue of who is to become enıperor.” 

The atlvent of communism in 1949 
did nothing to release Chinn from 
this pattern, Would-be emperors still 
struggle — mostly over tlıe corpse 
and the legacy of the departing one. 

Unlike the Soviet Union, where 
Khrushchev established his author- 
ity with a denunciation of Stalin, 
China has never formally debunked 


The Week 


AMZI Ahnıed Yousef, an 

explosives expert, and (wo 
accomplices, Abdul Hakim 
Murad aud Wali Khan Amin | 
Shah, were convictecl in New 
York of plotting to blow up a | 
dozen American airliners during 
u 48-hour period last year, 

Washinglon Post, page 16 


1 
1 


NDIA said that it will block 

Australia's UN resolution ban. ' 
ning muıclear test blasts, despite 
the proposal's overwhelming 
support among UN ımentbers, 


OCAlI.clections aimed at 
restoring democracy in Kash: 
mir after a seven-ycar Muslim- 
led rebellion has begun with 
200,000 security forces keeping 
watch on the proceedings, 
Washington Post, page lê 


ELGIAN police detained 23 i 

people in the city of 
Charleroi in connection with a 
paedophile ring. Among those 
held are 11 police officers. 
Earlier, four men were also ar- 1 
restecl in connection with the 
1991 murder of former deputy ' 
prime minister André Caols. 

La Monde, page 1i 


HE people on the Japanese 

island of Okinawa have vole 
overwhelmingly in favour of 
reducing the huge American 
military presence an their island. 


RKANSAN businesawoman 

Susan Me Dougal has gone 
to prison for refusing to give et 
dence against Bill Clinton, ıer 
ariginal partner in the White 
wiıter investment. But the 
president's former political cot 
sultanl, Dick Morris, lhrentened 
new embarrassments for the 
White House by agreeing to 
testify before a congressional 
comnıitlce, 


URRICANE Iran hit the US 

nuinland nl Cape Fear, bi 
tering the Cnrolinans with 1[ASlp i 
winds, ripping apart (rCeS 
killing al leuat 15 people. 


HE World Food Programmê 

a UN aid agency, is due t0 
deliver the firat food for elght 
montha to the besieged town ol 
Tubmanburg in Liberia, where 
relief workers have found thiol” 
sanda of people starving: 


RITISH holidaymaker Bii? 

Hagland was murdered ne 
Bondi Beach in Australia by 
youths thought to be high on 
drugs. 


MILY Kngwarreye, the 
E legendary Aboriginal painte 
and one of Australia's foremoet 
contemporary artlats, has ûl 
aged 86. 


MERICAN chat show 
A hostess Oprah Winfrey ® 
again heen ranked top of 


magnuzine's list of the 40 ا‎ : 


paid entertainers. Her com 
earnings for this year and last 
reached $171 million. 


4 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
Netanyahu in | ŞSouth African court orders 


revisions to constitution 


ening of individual employers’ 
riglıts. Bul it let stand the right to 
strike withoııt a reciprocal riglıt fur’ 
employers to lock out workers. 

The judges give renewed hope 16 
the victims of state-sponsored vi- 
lence under apartheid by rejeclinyg a 
provision wiıiclı put the ‘Truth and 
Reconciliation Commission, heacled 
by Archbishop Desmond Tulu, be- 
yond the jurisdiction of the courts. 
The judges’ ruling appears to mean 
that while tlose responsible for 
extrajuclicial murders and other 
crimes might be prolected from 
criminal prosecution the way could 
still be open to civil suils by victims. 

The ANC fears its opponents may 
go back to the constitutional assem- 
bly intent on unravelling more than 
just {he elements of the new consti 
{ution declared ıınacceptable. Al- 
though the judges clearly define 
the areas requiring revision, there is 
nothing to prevent the assenbly 
from trying to amend any parts of 
the constitution it wishes. 

The National Party leadership, 
wiıich quit the coalition government 
in May in protest at the dispersal of 
powers in the new constitution, wel 
comed the ruling but sald it was not 
intent on rcfighting old battles. 


were allotted in the principles. The 
court threw out an entire chapter 
dealing with local government, say- 
ing it failed to lay out a definecl 
power structure or provicle silffi- 
cient control of finances. 

But in a separate judgment, the 
court established the limits of pow- 
ers for the provinces when it 
rejeclecl a regional canstitulion writ 
ten for KwaZulu-Natal by Chief 
Mangosuthu Buthelezi's Inkatlıa 
Frectlom Party, which opponents 
sald bordered on declaring seces- 
sion. 

‘The courl described the docu- 
ment as "tatally flawed" and a 
*usurpalion of national power" 
which impliccl that KwaZulu-Natal 
thinks it is a sovereiyn stale. 

The court's ruling on the national 
constitulion appeared implicitly (o 
recognise that the Africa National 
Congress (ANC) is likely to be in 
power for at least the next genera- 
tion, and so sought {o emphasise a 
«decentralisation of power. 

The court said the new constitu- 
tion hal insufficient safeguards for 
independent government watch- 
dogs. It also rejected an attempt to 
make labour laws immunc to legal 
challenges and ordered a strength- 


Chris MeGreal In Johannesburg 


OUTH Africa's constitutional 
court last week threw out the 

country's new mullli-racial 
constitution over the dislrîbution of 
powers lo tlhe regions, union rights, 
antl ihe independence of govern- 
menl watchdogs. 

Iresidlent Nelson Manclela said 
he welcomed the decision as an Op” 
portunity to clarify tlie new constitu- 
lion. Bul İl raiscd the prospect uf 
renewed palitical bloodleting on 
sume uf the most controversial 
battlegrounds fought over cluring the 
drafting ofthe original document. 

Pmising e constitution as basi- 
vafly sound and a nuıomumental 
achievememM, the court none the 
less sent i back tv South Africa's 
elected conslilulional assembly for 
revision within 90 clays, The court 
sald the conslilution had Iailed in 
nine separate ways to mcct a set of 
guiding principles lald down by 
ınulli-parly negotiatlons during the 
iransition to denıocracy. These 
ranged fron! protection of indiviclual 
rights to the distribution of power. 

‘The julges ruled that lhe new 
constitution gives the provinces 
substantially less power than ilıey 
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. . Alelda Guevara standing in front of the fumouhn 


i 
Striking back . 
image of her father, Che 


Old comrades trade insults 


captured and shot by a Bolivian 
army firing squad in October 1967. 

“He was never really Che's contr 
panion," she sacl, “It's sad that a 
man like Régis Debray, so linked to 
communism and the socialist move- 
ment, should pass suddeuly ancl 
totally to the other side." 

Mr Debray issued a stalement 
saying he had written enough about 
the rebellion in La Guerilla du Che 
in 1974 not to have to justify his be- 
haviour in prison “every time it suits 
Havana to spit an its old friends”, 

He accused Ms Guevara of being 
under Dr Castro's orders when she 
altacked him in an interview in 
Clarin, a newspaper in Argentina, 
Che's native country. Denouncing 
Havana's "Stalinist" tactics, Mr De- 
bray added that Cuba's police state 
had become its own caricature. 

Mr Rarnirez described Ms Gue- 
vara's attack on Mr Debray as “new 
proof of the cynical Stalinism which 
has takeıı lıold of a revolution which 
1 loved and served when it was still 
a revolution”. 


Paul Webster 


EGIS DEBRAY and Dariel Alar- 

con Ramirez, two rare survivors 
of Che Guevara's 1960s Bolivian re- 
bellion, have publicly turned agalust 
their former Cuban backer and 
friend Fidel Castro, with accusa- 
lions of treachery by Havana. 

Cuba has in lurn accused Mr De- 
bray, who was jailed and torturecl by 
Ihe Bolivian armıy, of belraying Che. 
It has iso denounced him as a 
"trator" for encouraging an cxiled 
Cııban resistance ınovement of 
which Mr Ranıirez is a leacler. 

Havana's condemnation cune 
aller lhe two men published buoks 
clescribing Dr Castro's regime ûs 
Stalinist and claiming be had abaıı- 
doneıl the rebels to their fnle in 1967. 

In the ensuing verbal skirmish, 
Che's dumghler, Alcidu Guevara, 
who is nuarriecl to a member of the 
Cuban security forces, has blamed 
Mir Lvbray for “talking more than 
necessary" while in prison, six 
months before lier father was 


Miss Italy 
in race row 


John Hooper In Rome 


HE Miss Italy conteat ended 

în upranr al llhıe weekend 
when (lie title wus won by n 
black tımnzigrant. Whistles of dis- 
approval were audible nbuve the 
npplausc as Dominican-born 
Denny Mendez burst into tears 
un stugc. 

Sti crying, she was crowned 
by’ a juror who hours carlier had 
sald u black should not repre- 
sent Italian womanhood. 

Newspapers added fuel to the 
controversy: La Stampa head- 
lined its stary, “Denny Mendez 
is the first Miss Black"; and I1 
Giornale declared, “Miss [taly is 
Dominican”. 

In fact, the winner holds 
Italian citizenship and has an 
Itallan father. 

‘The competition organisers 
say not only was she the choice 
of the jury but she was also the 
choice of television viewers, 

Despite many ltalians’ 
passionate inslstence that they 
are not racist, to outsiders the 
defînition of who qualifies as 
Italian seeıns restricted. 

Ironically, it was a half-ltnlian, 
the fashion photographer “Bob™" 
Kricger', who prompted the row, 

Ue suid Ms Mendez, ngfed 18, 
should not be chosen because 
"slıe cloes nal represent tlie 
beauly thal is typical of Italy", 
Mr Krieger was (irowu uff lhe 
puncl uf judges. 

Another judge, Alba Pariettl, 
nud she ugfreecl, She too was 
expelecl, but reinstated fler a 
bizarre #emi-retraction, 

“I let slip my t(houghls, not 
being aware of the rules, which 
allow any girl of Italian national 
ity, whatever her colour, to t(nke 

purt,” ale said. Ms Parietti 
crownccl ic winner. 


the dock over 
Gaza summit 


Shyam Bhatla in Jerusalem 


ECURIIY has been lightencel 

around the Isra prime minis 
ler, Binyaunin Nctanyahuı, following 
his rovers summit list werk 
%8 borer cronsing with the 
ian presiclenl, ‘r Arıfal. 

Hurdlinc Jews have accused {heir 
pine minister of buiraying his icleu- 
logy aud lection prises hit he 
wuld never meet the “mass mutt 
clerer", 

Ouly leurs afer {he meeting, [s- 
rah polite arrested a Jewish 
ıightwing exlreınisl wlu was (lis 
corel wanlering nround Mr Ne- 
tanyahu's Jerusalem uffice, ‘They 
refuse lo clisvlose his iclentily. 

Duv prime minister has conte in 
for Strang critkiam from members 
of lis awn governmunlt, senior offi- 
ا‎ f the ruling Likud parly anl 
leulers of hir DOK Jowish set’ 
Hers in the Wesl Bank and Guz 
Strip. 

‘The summit overslıadlowed the 
Likud cowcution in Tel Aviv al- 
tended by 3,000 (delegales, Ihe ına- 
jerily of whom arv againsl contact 
with Mr Arafat. Two cabinet miis- 
ters, Benny Begin oxl General Ariel 
Sharon, are at the [orefronl of a 


rejevtionist coalition thal lias 
proniised 1u make tréuble for Mr 
Nelanynlıu. 


“This summit has one impliculion 
— we hive been dleall û 
blow from which we will fin it diffi- 
cull lu recover,” sail Mr Begin, wlio 
halls the science porlfolik. 

Ruactians unong Jvwish scttlors, 
AM per Cel af whom vuletl for Mi 
Nulanyahu, were even stronger. 
Ihuir leaders ld an vinergetey’ 
mrtlitlyg to tliscuss the implicilions 
uf the Aralat-Nctanyabu hatlshiukv. 
They hile to och a national 
protest Calum against whıal hey 
Kar miy bu Mr Notanyaliu's sur'rel- 
der to Ihe Puletiniarus. "Were not 
tlally Inyal lu any purson, vven if 
wo helpecl in his clection,” said a 
xaltemunl froin the setller muvet- 
tmenl. 

Sane have taken tlıeîr cue from 
Zvi Kilzover, Ihe may'or of Kit'yat 
Arba, a1 sironghold of ami-Arab 
hardliners. "This is a black day for 
the slale of fsrael ancl the Jewish 
pupulation in the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip," he said. "Netanyahu 
has proven thal he is a prisoner of 
tlic Oslo Accord and he will eventu- 
aly fall.” 

But the former prime minisler, 
Shinton Peres, te architect of the 
peace process, welcomed the meel- 
ing, regretting only “that it took tao 
lung". He sail Mr Netanyahu 
shoulkl now apologise to his nur 
dered predecessnr, Yitzhak Rabin. 

Mr Pere suutlinenis were 
whol by Rabin's widow, Leal, 
who sail: “Naw everyone kuows 
Vilzhak did for nutbing. He cur 
tialy kuew batter thi MY else 
shat s'vurily meus. If yun realise 
now lhere 
native, why’ 


aR 

E wilh Mir 
Mi al the White House on 
ently urgingg him to avcul- 
rale Me peace prucess will the 


tn would request "prt 
Yrmund" frou Mir Netany' 
has 


6 o Ch 
ıu, who 
lcrl Washington with his 
jy approach to peat. 
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Loggers ‘out of control’ in 
forest chainsaw massacre 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 7 
Last echo of empire 


OBITUARY AL aviation, Anery did sonıething 

| entirely representative of the sixties" 

Julian Amery habit of thinking big, and wrong. He 

contracted with France to build the 

David Harrison world's richest natural forests, the | buying deals in every continent. De- LIHOUGH mast of the | Concarde supersanic airliner, a con- 

scribed as “one of the greatest Cor- causes to which Julian j tract which proved painfully en-‏ 1 و ت د 

HE UNBRIDLED plunder of The 17 companies identified by | porate threats to the world's Amery, who has died aged 77. | forceable wlıen wiser thoughts 

the world's forests by giant | the report control nearly 45 million | forests", devoled himself proved irrelevant or | wanted Britain out of a hideously 
timber firms is increasing at 


hectares of forest, an area the size 
of Sweden. Britain does not have 
any logging conıpanies, but last 


Ûû Hyundai. Involved in large-scale 


downright silly, or were swept away 
"clearculling” in Siberia; failed to 


mounting bill of costs. 
by history, or fnlled, any account of 


an alarming rate, with Japan's Mit- This nonsense owed something 


subishi topping the league of forest 


subi 0 reforest huge areas. Negotiated an | him written today wlll be far gentler | to Amery's francophilia, his belief 
rapists”, according to the Environ- | year IC was the world's second | “alarmingly generous" deal to log | than any appearing 20 years ago. thal somehow Britain and France 
mental Investigation Agency, largest importer of Brazilian maho- | 800,000 hectares — 12 per cent — Julinn Amery was the son of j were a substitutable alternalive 


A report by the agency identifleg 
17 of the world’s worst offenders 
and says the $100 billion timber 
industry is “running out of control”, 
helped by the global market and 
fuelled by greed. Two firms are 
accused of corruplion and six of 
illegal practice. 

World leaders, it says, are faillng 
to stem the increase in deforestation 
despite lhe worthy aims of the 
United Nations Earth Sunmit in 
1992. 

‘The report compares timber come 
panies to "robber barons" creatlng 
social disharmony, rcatening rare 
animals ancl seriously damaging the 
environment. It uccuses {her of ex- 
ploiting developing countries and un- 
dermining their efforts (towards 
sustainable growth. The report also 
claims that eight tinıber firıns are in- 
volved in widespread illegal logging, 
encouraged by the lack of regulation. 

‘The report, Corporate Power, Cor- 
ruption and the Destruction of the 
World's Forests, was publisher this 
week to coincide with lhe opening of 
the Unite Nalions Inter-Govern- 
mental Panel on Forests conference 
in Geneva. The panel will prepare 
recommendations for next year's 
Earth Summit in New York. 

Steve Trent, the agency's head of 
campaigns, said: “Unless swift and 
decisive action is taken to control 
he intense pressures on the world's 
forests, the 20th century's damning 
legacy will be the extermination of 
most of the worid's species and mas- 
sive soclal and economic distur- 
bance." 

‘The report calls for a legally bind- 
ing Global Forests Agreemient to 
protect “our common natural her- 
itage and the people and wildlife 
that depend on them for survival", 

The timber trade, 95 per cent 
dominated by transnational firms, İS 
the single greatest threat to the 


gany after the Unitecl States, 

Ofthe 15 firms, Japan's Daishowa 
and Musa of Indonesia face allega- 
tions of corruption and illegal prac- 
tices. The Canadian companies 
Macmillan Bloedlel and Interfor, 
Hyundai of South Korea, tlıe Malay- 
sian Rimbunan Hijau, and the US'a 
Georgia Pacific, Stone Coniainer 
and Weyerhaeuser are accused of il- 
legal practices. These companies 
are also charged with environnien- 
lal vandalism along with Japan's 
Mitsubishi and Ncw Qji, Samling of 
Malaysia, the US firm Boise Cas- 
cade, Rougier of France, {he Ger- 
man Klunz and Karl Danzer, ancl 
Enso Oy of Finland. 

Their growing economic and po- 
litical muscle has allowed {hem {o 
undermine national forestry bodics 
and gain unrestricted access to valıı- 
able forests to satisfy a rockelipk 
worlcl cleınand fur limber ancl paper. 
‘They cul corners fo boost profits. 
the agency xays. Many opurate i 
“cut-and-run” policy — clenrink 
faresis, as in tlı¢ Russian Far East, 
and moving on. 

Replanting is oflen Inadequate 
and inappropriate, cluınaging anina! 
habitals. “Few industries can rival 
the shorttermism of the tintber 
trade," the reporl says. 

Foreign logging has ruined con- 
munities in developing countries, in- 
cluding Papua New Guinea ancl 
Guyana, where companies have ex- 
tracted generous lax breaks. A 1995 
World Bank report said this desta- 
bilising “boom-and-bust” dlevelop- 
ment prevenled long-term growth. 

The agency's report includes ac- 
cusations against: 

O Mitsubishi. Implicated in the 
“permanent degradation of native 
forests" all over the world; rode 
roughslıod over local environmental 
concerns and broke national laws. 
Has logging operations or timbef- 


of Cambodia's forest cover, with its 
obligations detailed in an agreement 
of just four pages, signed In 1994 
without being debated by the Can- 
bodian Nallonal Assembly. Cambo- 
dia's armed forces are saitl to allow 
illegal cutting in return for bribes. 

Û Musa. Illegal logging, “contemnt" 
for local communities and wile- 
sprcad environmenlal darnage in 
Surinam. Newspapers alleged Musa 
puid bribes tolalling $4 million lu 
politicians for logging riylits. 

Û Georgia Pacific. the US's largesl 
importer of (ropical hardwuucl; re- 
sponticd to growing publit concern 
over rainforest destruction in Brazil 
and other countries will “iı mixture 
of halfmeasures and duublespcak": 
target of boycott campaign in US. 

J Boise Cascade. Uncler pressure in 
US for "rapacious" logging practices, 
the firm moved into Mexico wîtlı il 
schrme to log 400,0 hectarıs of 
*ulıkgrowtl" fir anl pine furesl, 

3 Karl Danzer. Forest destruct, 
through “unsustainable incl gronly 
waxfeful" operations in Ziirv; left 
“trail of lestruction" in Cameroon. 

Deforestation is wijing out plan! 
ancl animal species, increasing xwuil 
erusiun and flooding itd contribut- 
img to “global warning”. Ruadls vu 
into forests by loggers encuurakt 
human seltlers and yrovide routes 
for poachers who use logging Lrucks 
to transport leopards, gorillas and 
chimpanzees, the report says, 

Conımercial logging makes sonte 
27.000 species extinct each year in 
tropical forests alone. More than 24 
mamnıal species are threatened, of 
which 11 are endangered. 

The Siberian tiger, the orang- 
utan, the golden eagle in Russia and 
the grizzly bear in North America 
are all under threat. Fifteen tree 
species are endangered, including 
the monkey puzzle and the Brazilian 
rosewood. — The Observer 


Leopolkl Amery, one of Churchill's 
closest ancl best trusted friends, Ed- 
ucated at Eton and Balliol, he was 
responsible for the fornıal revoca- 
tion by the Oxforcl Union of its re- 
fusnl “to fight for King and 
country". Service as a parachutist in 
Albania, among Ihat udd group 
which culainecl Riuulolph 
Churclll and Evelyn Waugh, ine 
volved him in an Identification with 
Draza Mihailovic, leader of Hie Ser- 
bian rıyalist chetniks, whlch nuw 
looks less anachronistic Hun iL clicl 
then. 

Warlime service was follvwut by 
desperate, uusuccessful efforls ter 
save his bruther John frum the gal’ 
lows for trenson. John Amwery wax 
mmalure, emotionally Lustable 
son whose futile ancl u 
tant association with the (ie 


great power to set against the Amıcr- 
icans. This was a throwback tu 
Churchill and his plet in 1940 for 
Anglo-French unity, 

Anuther Anmıery prcocceupnlion 
was tu be southern Africa. In fair- 
ness, he was not a clespiser, atill less 
a hater, of black people, mort uf it 
rumantic paternalist, He was purtly 
influcncecl by iı very reasonable (lis- 
like uf the communism he lul en- 
colnlered in the Balkans, partly hy 
a warm cornrkluly feeling lowurcls 
ihe sculers, Amery, i romanllc 
through anl through, identifiet 
with the Oxwagun trekker, teuling 
to ignore the sjuuuhok. 

in due course hu became it SUF 
purler of the Ziulibwu-Rhode vii 
“"imernal sullen 
Abel Muzorewu i 


with Hishupı 


ment wich led lo Robert Mungiu" 
vrınergunce as ruler OF ium inelepel- 
dent Zimbabwe. Dropped by Eel. 
wurd UHvah from Me shuluw 
uubinet in 1f, he souk oI nul 
UMliYateel Cunturts witlt lan Smith, 
te prime winistuvr uf Rhudess, nnel 
mai nlainedl they ever itllot, 

BHoiefly out ul Darliie'nt aller lec: 
fel a Preston i LOG, he quirkls | 
reluraed ùl ıı byehvtion at Britton 
Pavilion 108, wlewre has was lo re 
main until bis reliremwnt frou Hu’ 
Conınions — and acceptance ul û 
life peerage —in 1992. 

On the face of il, Amery should 
lıave seemed a rather hateful mar, a 
reaclionary, And a friend of tyrants. 
in fat, the whole man was far more 
attractive Ilhan the sum of the purts, 
which does indeed read like a 
charge sheet, 

For a slarl, Amery was courl€- 
ous. Allhough there was always a 
tendency to cirink — anollıer abil 
of Churchill's circle — the rage anl 
frustration of the Tory Uppler were 
not his style; {he voice just dropped 
another octave. 

Second, he had no vulgar racial 
concept, though he was sceptical 
about African proficiency in denno- 
cratic politics. 


Amery: rightwing romantic 


as a wartime broadcaster stemmed 
from an incapacity to grow up, His 
execution was a cruel, unnecessary 
act and it cast a shadow upon Julian 
Amery, Significantly, all his life the 
rightwing MP voted against capital 
punishntent. 

Entering Parliament for Preston 


Golden Lion for tale of legendary IRA leader 


Derek Malcolm putting out the fllm in Britain Iossellani, the Georglan direc- | North in 1950, Amery firmly identi- Also, as he grew older, Amery 
but resisting the American idea tor now living in France, the .} fied with old-fashioned imperialism, j grew more reflective, His response 
HE Irish are coming. Michael | of a good poster, which has apecial jury prize for Brigands, j hating every concession of the de- | to Mirs Thatcher's frantic efforls ta 
Collins, Nell Jordan's film Neeson waving the IRA flag. an overlong but often brilliant colonising era. He was a member of | tighten official secrecy with yet more 
about the IRA legend, this week Much more surprising than. parable about the misuse of that group of rebels, known as the | laws against treasonable disclasers, 
won Venice's Golden Lion for the award given to Neeson was authority, which naturally Suez Group, who İn 1953 opposed | rather than loyal leakers, was to gen 
best film after receiving a 10- the best actress gong, which enough concentrated lta fire on | all negotiations with the Egyptians | tly rebuke her for.over-reaction. 
minute standing ovation at its went to Victoire Thivisol for her | the Stalinist era losgellani knew | about the status of the Canal Zone. Amery was wrong-footed by too 
public screening, part in Jacques Doillon’s so well. °] He was a violent partisan of that last | mutch ancestor worship (Churchill, 
In addition, Liam Neeson who | Ponette. Aged four, the aciress Ken Loach’s Carla's Song, great spasm of empire, the 1956 in- | his father Leo Anıery and the other 
plays Collins — and was rushed | ia the youngest to get a major about a Glaswegian bus driver vasion of Suez, on which his father | man. associated with Lord Miner's 
from Venice to Parma Hospital featival award. : ° Î who falls for a Nicaraguan girl inlaw, Harold Macmillan, blew { kindergarten). The irresistible im- 
to be operated on for a blocked She plays, and pretty astound- | and travels with her Into the con- | advantageously hot and then cold. | pulse of 1900 would become. the im- 
intestine halfway through the , j .ingly too, a child who loses her flict between the Sandinistns and | Then, under Macmillan's premier | possihilist lost cause of 1960.and a 
festival — was vated begt actor ı | mother in a car crash ad cannot | the Contraa, won the Gold Medal | ship, he became successively Colo- | melancholy historic. blip by 1980, 
by Roman Palanski’s jury, . . : | accept that ahe wlll never sce ofthe President of the Republic Î nial Under Secretary, Air Minlster |: Devotion to that shaınbling cream 
“He's not playing Braveheart | her agaln, ‘despite everything the | for “a film which emphasises and Minlster for Aviition, was honourable, but it was not sen- 
and the flim’s not anti-British,” : .| father (Xavier Beauvols) can do. Î civil progress arıd human soli- Perhaps fhe most unattractive |'slble + a.comment which service- 
NeilJordan sald, “ts abouta ; Ponctio also won the darity”, momenl of his career came when he: | ably. describes an entire life lived 
man who organised an army and | International Critics Award and Finally, Chris Penn, Sean's was abliged'to defend the actiong at | against tlıe grain by a clecent,.serF- 
then tried to disperse it— which | that may mean increased inter- fess famous brother, won a best | the Hola Canıp’ detainees in j ous but often spectacularly wrong- 
surely has a lesson for today,” ; | estfrqm buyers ata festival . supporting actor award for Abel | Malawi (then Nyasaland) whlch are | healed man. ّ 
` Jordan insisted that the film ! .|, where some were In despair at | Ferrara's intense but cliché- historically identified as a Cleatcut : 
was as much about (he Irish, ; | finding a suitable film for audi: .| ridden Mafla movie, The . . brutal maşeacre, ‘The amorphous .Edward Pearas. 1 
fighting the Irish as the Brits, , | | ;ences suffocated by Hollywood. | Funeral. He plays one of three ۰ j: meaning .of the word “rightwing” |. EE EE 
‘That seemed to be accepted, .. . | . Art was given another falr , ; | brotherg who seeka redemption Î was démonstrated by the coolly an- | Julian Amery (Baron Amery of < < 
which will be a godsend for a , chance agalnet commerce wher | from crime by killing half hls . | nihilatory attacks on this cine by | Lustlelgh), politician, born Maroh 27, 
nervous Warners, who are the jury awarded Qtar family. . .. , . . , Î EnochPowell, , . .Î. 1819; dled Septernber, 3, 1996 


enough to lose it for Clinton if the 
race really tightens. 

“This is a long way from being 
over, because this is a flawed pres 
dent, with whoım the volers are not 
comfortable, and their nnood is vol 
tile," says former Congressman Vin 
Weber, one of the more thoughtful 
Republicans and an influential Dole 
adviser. “In the space of the week of 
our convention at San Diego, the 
race went from 20 points down to a 
most even in some polls. Naturally, 
the president is looking good now, 
after his own convention and after ã 
sudden foreign policy crisis, which 
always helps a White House incunr 
bent as the nation rallies round, But 
the Clinton lead is very skittish." 

Other Repubilcans are getting & 
respectul hearing with their warî 
ings that Clinton's quick fix in Iraq 
is storing up a serious Middle East 
crisis that he will have to face with 4 
badly shredded Gulf war coalition. 
They nate also that Russla is head 
‘ing back into critical territory, with Û: 
„Boris Yeltsin going for heart’. 
surgery, and a serious budget crisis 
looming tis autumn, A case can be 
made that the two dominant US for | 
eigm policy concerns for the foresee” | . 
able future are managing Russia's 
weakness and China's lon. |: 
Despite his tactical skills.at dealing ' 
‘with foreign policy ,crises .as they 
come up, Clinton could be criticised 
for having little strategic sense. ' | 

Paul Wolfowitz, one of the clever: | : 
‘est official in the Reagan Pentagon: 
compares these postcold. war. day8 
to the twenties.and the feckless PreS"' 
idency of Warren Harding, when the’ 
‘with little thought for the econontd’ 
‘and military cataclysms looming 10 
‘15 years..ahead. Since. the .Republ 
‘cans really ought :to be: thinking 
about the next.eight week, you can 
see how desperate they arên, 

“There is, another clue. Last week’ 
Dole campaigned at a New Jersey’ 
factory that makes life rata. Much | 
more. of this, and Repuhlican-cOf |; 
gressmen will cry. “Sauve qu peut’. 
and abandon him to .save their oR 

tical ives. 1: 5... j iit 


America's TV audience. None of it 
seems to matter, and there are few 
obvious opportunities left for him to 
recapture the voters’ attention. In 
fact, barring accidents, all he has 
left are the three presidential TV de- 
bates, And Dole enters these at a 
disadvantage to a talk-show presi- 
dent who is a clever debater and 
master of small-screen intimacies. 
The last of the three presidential 
debates in 1992 was watched by 
97 million people, almost exactly the 
number of voters. This is more than 
four times the TV audience for the 
conventions, so they are important. 
Hence the fuss between the two 
campaigns about how they should 
be organised. This was supposed to 
have been settled by the appoint- 
ment of a bipartisan presidential de- 
bate commission, but the 
campaigns still have the final say. 
Put briefly, the Clinton side wanls 
Ross Perot to take part because he 
will „split the anti-Clinton , vote and 
will rubbish Dole's tax cut as a bud- 
getbusting deficit binge. For ex- 
actly the same reasons, the Dole 
camp does not want Perot to take 
Part, This is not just a matter of ele- 
mentary fairness. The commission 
guidelines state that a candidate 
with a record of winning a serious 
vote, who is a credible contender 
and on the ballot in sufficient states 
to have a theoretical chance of win- 
ning, deserves a place at the debate. 
Perot should qualify. He got 19 
million votes in 1992, almost one 
vote in five, He is on the ballot in 47 
states already. He has accepted 
$30 million in federal campaign 
funds. But he 'is stalled at 56 per 
cent in lhe polls, so the Dole camp 
says he is out of it When tle Clin- 
ton camp protests that this isn't fair, 
the Dole team retorts that, in that 


. case why not have Perot and, Ralph 


Nader join the debates. 

The Clintonites do not like that. 
Nader is the candidate of the Greer 
party, although he is not actively 
campaigning, nor does he wholly 
support the Green manifesto. But in 
California Nader could take a signif- 
icant fraction of.the vote, possibly 


YOU THINK, BOB? ' Cs 
ضر‎ 


THAT CRUISE. MISSILE 
ATTACK SHOULD KEEP 
SADDAM HUSSEIN 
`. QUIET FORA 
WHILE, DON'T ' 


on a Florida runway. This time his 
manager, Scolt Reed, has secured 
the resignations of Don Sipple and 
Mike Murphy, tlıe campaign's media 
strategists, a move that inspired tired 
witlicisms about shuffling the deck 
chairs on the Titanic. 


Sipple is very good, He crafted 
the come-fronrbehind campaign 
thal got Pete Wilson re-elected gov- 


ernor of California. Murphy may be 
even better, Despite vicious local 
party divisions, he took former ma 


rine colonel Oliver North to within a 


whisker of winning a US Senate seat 
in Virginia, and also designed Gov- 


ernor John Engler’s victorious cam- 
paign in Michigan. He also kept 
poor Lamar Alexander's presidential 
bid alive for longer than it deserved. 

They resigned because they no 
longer believed in the message they 
were being told to deliver, focusing 


Poor old Dole, whose 
prayers for a forelgn 
pollcy crisis were 
answered In qulte 
the wrong way 


narrowly on tax cuts rather than ori 
thê broader soclal and cultural 
themes they feel Dole needs, Sipple 
had also tried to position Dole more 
in the centre, wilh a proabortion 
vicepresidenlial candiclate, Sipple's 
insistence that Jack Kemp, rather 
than Dale, attend the Chrisllan Coalt- 
tion's annual conference may now be 
reversed. The most prominent Cali 
fornian on the Dolê Campaign, Sipple 
hal been the most passionate propo- 
nent of Dole’s need to make a fight of 


it in this most populous of states, We 


may now see California abandoned 
to the Clinton forces, 

Heaven knows what Dole does 
now, He has stepped down from tlhe 
Senate, He hag picked hia Veep, He 
has given a grand speech to a united 
Republican convention, He has seen 
his wife embraced as a star by 


very presence that something serr |: 


the Kurdish civil war. Saddam was. |'Î. 
‘then invited in to help block Iran by | 


6 INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
Dole inspects life rafts 
while Clinton cruises 


‘the Kurds call him) was made gover | 
; nor of Kirkuk, in.chargg of the rein- 
forced Republican , Guard armoured 
division forming up ominously just | 
south of the Kurdish no-fly zone. The 
most ruthless of Saddam's trouble- |. 
shooterş, Majid suggested by his 


LE 


ous was under way, So it was, A small 
armouredl brigade of Iran's Pasclaran 
Revolutionary Guard had crossed 
.info northern jraq to take sides in 


tlıe other Kurdish (action. 

The Americans now think they 
know why Saddaın took his gamble. 
He assumed that, howcver much 
Washington despised him, it hated 
Iran even more, The one licence 
Clinton might grant Saddam was to 
stop any expansion of Iran's Influ- 
erec into Kurdistan. 

In this Saddam was thumpingly 
wrong. The president's intelllgence 
bricfs had not focused on any ob- 
scure Kurdish tribal skirmishes in 
ihe Koi Senjak mountains, They had, 
ratlıer, warned Clinton thal he could 
be going into an election campaign 
with Saddam back on the rampage. 

Clinton's decision to respond 
made itself, with his Republican chal 
lenger, Bob Dole, accusing him of "a 
failure of American leaclership", as 
soon as the news broke of the Iraqi 
armoured assault on the Kurdish 
veily of irbil. Almost immediately, 
Clinton approved in principle the 
plan to destroy lraq's remaining air 
defence system, and extend the no- 
fly zones. Tle alm was "to humiliate 
Saddam Hussein İn front of his own 


` The US this week 
Martin Walker 


‘T WAS, from {he American poinl 
| of view, a lovely crisis. It had the 

dleepclyeel and fanuiliar villain, 
Sadan Hussein, It had bokl amt 
decisive uilitary action from Con 
nander Clinton, wilhoul a single 
American life put at risk. It featured 
ù reliable supporting actor, Great 
Brilain, playing "loyal liltle ally". 
The US Air Force and the Navy 
both gut leading rts. And it quile 
knocked out of the nationil mind 
any scurrilous gossip about the 
presidential polilical corısulant 
Dick Morris, All that, and the ınis’ 
sile strikes won 81 per cent approval 
ratings in the first ABC poll. 

An American presidenl two 
months short of reelection really 
cannot ask for a better crisis than 
that, whatever the foreign policy 
pundits may grumble about shred- 
ded coalitions, stralned alliances 


and the curious absence of any | military”, said White House 
strategic thinking about Iraq, Iran | spokesnıan Mike McCurry. 
ar lhe worrying way Turkey ap The plan was also designed to en- 


pears to be inching away from its 
dutiful taditions as a Nato ally. 

The air strikes went iıı, were re- 
peated, and lhe iraqis began to with’ 
draw. At least, in sensible 
precaution against possible alr 
strikes, they dispersed their forces, 
which could be said to look like a 
withdrawal. Bill Clinton declared 
victory, and got on with his came 
paign, and British diplonıats 
preened that “when the chips are 
down, the Americans still know 
there is only one ally (hat counts”. 

The late-niglıt television comics 
had a field day, Jay Leno declared: 
*The US nıilitary has launched 
cruise missiles against [raq, or as 
the White House is calling it, Opera” 
tion Re-Elect Clinton.” David Letter- 
man also found a domestic political 
theme: “This Saddam Hussein is a 
maniacal dictator, He is a dema- 
gogue, He is a ruthless paranoid, 
and if he is not stopped, he could be- 
came another Ross Perot." 

Meanwhile, in the Kurdish city of 
Irbil, the vicious military intelligence 
snatch squads of General Ali Hassan 
Majil reaped a rich haul, of prisun- 
ers and of locumeıts from the aban- 
duned offices of Ihe Iraqi opposition. 
Majid, a cousin uf Saddam Hussein 
and a nıember of lhe close-knit 
Tiakriti gang, is a former nıirisier of 
(lefence and the interior. He is best 
known as lhe thug who was male 
governor of Kuwail during Iraq's 
brief and ruthless occupation. He de- 
serves to be belter known as the 
nmıan who directed (he 1988 “Anfal” 
caımıpaigıı of suppression against the 
Kurdis of northern Iraq, which in- 
clutfed the use of poison gas against 
ihe woınen ancl chilctren of Halabja. 
On August 20, All Chemical (as 


sure the Anıericans were not acting 
alone. They flew two elderly B-52 
bombers fromı the US across the Pa- 
cific to Guam. They then flew 
across the Indian Ocean to refuel at 
the nominally British island of 
Diego Garcia, before firing their 
cruise missiles from Gulf air space. 
This was the extent of the vaunted 
“Brilish logistical contribution". But 
it was enough for many Americans, 
who have been slapping your corre- 
spondent warmly on the back and 
offering to buy a good ally a drink, 

Iranian Pasdaran units are still on 
Iraqi soil. The Turks lıave begun 
what looks to be a long stay in their 
new security zone inside Iraq, after 
softening up the ground with their 
own brisk air strikes, delivered by 
those efficient USsupplied F-16 war- 
planes. And a rather prouder Sad- 
danı remains in power, with some 
Kurds looking al least temporarily 
like loyal Iraqi citizens again. 

Poor old Dole, whose prayers for 

a foreign policy crisis were an- 
swered in quite the wrong way, is 
1824 poinis behind in the polls 
again — back where he slarted be- 
fore his helpful choice of Jack Kenıp 
as running mate, andl before hls suc- 
cessful convention in San Diego. 
Dole is 32 points behind among 
wonteu, and trails Clinton in every 
age and ethnic group, and in avery 
region of the country. Fle is within 
striking distance only in Ihe South, 
but he looks likely to lose Georgia 
and maybe even Florida. 

Dole has responded with a rilual 
sacrifice to appease the angry clec- 
toral gocis. He has cone this before, 
As hıis campaigıt faltered in 1988, two 
of his campaign managers were or- 
dered off the campaign plane andi left 
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EU summit underscores 
British isolation on union 


cal breakthrough in Dublin. I woulcl 
remind you we have an EU ruw of 
15 meırber states which was origi- 
nally created for six, In lhe years 
ahcad the EC will enlarge to 25 
counlries, There musil be changes.” 

The Foreign Secretary, Malcolnı 
Rifkind, was remarkably upbcat 
aboul the prospects of a comprn- 
mıise on ways of strengthening Eur 
ropes common foreign and security 
policy, and even on lhe ngreement 
of a common line un clefence, He 
denied Uıat recent clisagreermenls 
among EU governmeuts aboul US 
missile attacks on Iraq slowecl cnn- 
sensus Was impossible. 

Michael White adds: A group of 
Brilain's most senior industrialists 
last week slepıpecl in fo the vicious 
“Tory clispute uver Eurape te warts 
Hud outright rejurtiun ul i single’ 
currency would be “deeply diuiyg- 
ing? Lo jobs anil export prospects. 

With so many aspects of pru- 
posal monary uniun unresalverl 
as the 14 1 
"euving 
woull moun Uoial 1l 


warnctd ir 
Limes. 
uch û gesture of far fr spleen: 
eid xolan ceull lave lrilish 
firms a û tompr itive Hdisvannge 
for yers lu eon — whether ur not 
Britain eventually Heme te joint. 

The mixture uf chairimun :uml 
ehirf exvcutives of comprnius boan- 
ing “billions of dollars of expurt 
business antl Creating Lots ol uti 
suns of jobs in this country" ım lel 
by Tuny Hals, lend uf Allieul 
Donmtceq, the drinks group, simul in- 
cludes such giants an BAT, Brilish 
Aerospace, BP Bupa, Coopers iad 
Lybrancl, Glnxo-Wellcnme, Guinness. 
U'nigate, Unilever aııd Vaux hall. 

In cauing uff the fence in a debate 
which could tear the Conservatives 
apart before the election, the industri- 
alists have sided decisively with the 
Clarke-Heseltine wing of lhe Cabinet. 
which wants to kcep oplions open 
—as do Tony Blair ant his team. 
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sider tlıe matter ancl decide if (hey 
should be allowed to stay. 

The Democratic Unionists claim 
that unless (he loyalist representa- 
tives dissociate themselves, they 
should be barred. The DUP is un- 
likely to take part in full discussions 
until the decision is taken, 

Sîr Palrick admitted at the week- 
end that the talks would be ex- 
ireımely difficult nfter Drumcree, 
where Orangemen sfagel a suc- 
cesslul stand-off againsl {he RUC. 
He also adnıitted there hal been a 
lack of insight into the intensity of 
feeling on both sides at tlıe {ime of 
the stand-ofi. 

“Nobody committed to peace ancl 
lo lhe rule of law can see those dire 
evenis as a victory," Sir Patrick said. 
“They were a (lefeal for the 
Province as a whole, for Ihe lesuo- 
cratic process andl for all those wluw 
support and depend lur their liburly 
upon lhe rule of lw," 

He admilled politic progress 
hal been “naddeningly slow" bul 
sail the resuntedl talks “are the unly 
real game in town", 


John Palmer in Tralee 


RITAIN'S isolatiun over plans 

for closer political union in Eu- 
rope will be laid bare next month at 
a specinl European Union sunımait. 

EU foreign ministers meeting last 
week in Tralve, Ircland, agreed to 
slep lıp preparations to procluce a 
dıafl (realy on closer ıınion by call- 
ing a summit of heads of govern- 
menl on Oclober 5. This is two clays 
before the Conservative party 
meets in Bournemouth, where Eu- 
roscepties plan lo reopen their came 
paign against British participation nı 
the single currency ancl against any 
strengthening al the Maastricht 
ireny. 

As he prepares lo face a polen- 
tially sturmy parly conferences (le- 
bale, John Mijer is certain f rosist 
al pressure al e Dublin stmimnil 
for Britain to show a renter willing: 
ness lo cprolniste. 

Ireland's government, wluich halts 
the EU presîeleucy, is canfident it will 
have a conglete new tlrnft Europeat 
iremy rendy by the end of Novenbur. 

“We are (letermined lo gel such i 
text reacly in time for the normal Etı- 
ropvan Uniwn summit lo be lull in 
Dublin during December,” the Irish 
forcign minister, Dick Spring, saicl. 
“JI may have to include sune inipor- 
fant stuare brarkts wire there 
are (erp dlisagrrerments, bul il 
shuulkl ofier serious upions for the 
heacls of government to vansitler, 

The British government ls re- 
jeclud all alempis to gul it lo nıodify 
is opposition to any extension tf 
majurlly volimy by the EU Counuil 
of Ministers, any extension of the 
powers of the European Parliantent 
aıd any weakening of the national 
veto. But the other 14 EU countries 
believe sone reforms in the way 
decisions are taken are essential. 

"I wani ly see progress made on 
all the issues we are considering in 
order to make the European Union 
nıore efficient, more open and more 
democratic,” the comniission presi 
dent, Jacques Santer, said. “1 lıope 
we can creale conditions for a politic 
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Ire over sale 
of Defence 
housing 


David Hencke 


ICHAEL PORTILLO is lo sell 

the Ministry uf DUefencs's 
58.000 hoınes for £1. billion 1o a 
consortium of Japanese-backecl 
financiers and a bank wlıose chair- 
man is the honorary treasurer of the 
Conservative party. 

The deal was condemned by 
Labour's defence spokesman, Davicl 
Clark, who believes it will bring rich 
pickings for the companies and land 
the taxpayer with a large bill in the 
long term. 

The winning bid is the Annington 
Honıes consortium, made up of the 
Japanese bank Nomura Interna- 
tional, the Royal Bank of Scotland 
— whose chairman is Lord Younger 
of Prestwick, the former defence 
secretary, whose clients include the 
Conservative party — Hambros 
Bank — wlıose chairman is Lord 
Hambro, the Tory party treasurer 
— Midland Bank, Abbey National 
Treasury Services and the AMEC 
Group. İt beat off a bid headed by 
John Beckwith, who is also chair- 
man of the Premier Club, where 
members pay £100,000 a year for 
dinners with John Major. 

Sources said the bulk of the fi- 
nance involved would be arranged 
by the consortlum's British pert- 
ners. 

Mr Clark said: “It js scandalous 
that the homes of servicemen are to 
be sold to line the pockets of Tory 
party donors. This is yet another 
example of sleazy deals from (his 
government." 

The MoD will lease back the 
properties from Annington Homes 
under a 20-year cleal. 

Some £100 million will bè re- 
leased from the sale to upgrade the 
homes, while 2,500 will be sold. 
More properties will be released 
aver 25 years. 

Sir Thomas Macpherson, a busi- 
nessman and former soldier who 
has worked closely with the MoD, 
was recruited as chairman of the 
consortium, . 


proved, we get h loo. 


services. 


The Rev lan Paisley’s Democratic 
Unionist Party and the non- 
sectarian Alliance Party have asked 
the Northern Ireland Secretary, Sir 
Patrick Mayhew, to decide if the two 
small loyalist parties that represent 
the Ulster Volunteer Force and the 
Ulster Defence Association can re- 
main at the negotiating table while a 
death threat hangs over a forıner 
UVF prisoner and Portatlown hard- 
liner, Billy Wright. Members of the 
Progressive Unionists and the Ul- 
ster Democratic Party have been 
urgecl to distance theınselves from 
the warning by the Combined Loy- 
alist Military Command to Mr 
Wright to get out of Northern Ire 
land. 

Within minutes of the 1alks re- 
suming Mr Paisley brought pıro- 
ceedings to a halt with a three-page 
indiclmenl of the (wo parties, clain- 
ing they were in breach of the 
Mitchell principles of non-violence, 
He sail he would nol return to the 
lable until the malter wiıs resolved, 

The lalks were then adjourned by 
the chairman, (he former US xena- 
lor George Mitchell, su the British 
and Irish governments coukl con- 


‘Thatcher have made the country 
a no-fîy zone for pushy women. 

Conscious of thls, the biogra- 
pher of Joan Sutherland offered 
only a mild extension of the tra- 
ditional repertoire of the politi- 
cian'’s consort. After her 
tête-èù-tête with Sir Michael, and 
while her husband fielded ques 
tlons about Iraq, the normally 
discreet Mrs Major overtly 
posed alone for a good 10 sec- 
onds, the lights from the photo 
graphers’ flashguns glittering in 
her gobatopper-slzed gold, or 
poaslbly gilt, earrings. 

The theory behind the 
Stormin’ Norma strategy is 
unimpeachable. Labour lost the 
last efectlon as it attracted fewer 
female than male votes, If 54- 
year-old Mrs Major's natural 
homciiness can generate a syii- 
pathetic loyalty among the 
nation’s mothers and shop 


` | assistants, Labour might be 


vanquished again, 


Armed to the teeth .. . Norma Major in Glasgow PH2TO URDO MacLEOD 


Stormin’ Norma on the stump 
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Pope backs Ulster peace hopes 


David Sharrock 
[ Pope threw his weight be- 


hind the search for peace in 
Northern Ireland when he 
called for courage from those in- 
volved in the all-party talks, which 
resumed at Stormont on Monday 
after a summer of sectarian conflict, 

Pope john Paul told pilgrims after 
his regular Sunday angelus address 
at his sumıner residence south of 
Rome that the Protestant and 
Catholic comınunities both clesired 
an end to violence. 

“They have given proof that peace 
and reconciliation are possible if 
everyone has the courage to eri 
brace the path of dialogue, rmutual 
understanding, respect for tle legit 
mate rights of each person and, 
above all, human riglıts.” The Pope 
said he hoped political leaders would 
"pursue the true goocl of the belovetl 
people of Northern Irelancl". 

The talks resumecl at Stormanl 
Castle in east Belfast amicl gloonıy 
forecasts: Proleslauts and Catholics 
appear more polarised ly the events 
of this summer’s ınarching season 
than for many years. 


HE secret weapon that is 

going to take out the Labour 
party had a moderately success- 
ful teat-firing last week, writes 
Erlend Clouston. 

Norma Major, aka Boudicca, 
amply showed Glaswegians she 
1s capable of supplying the extra 
touch of laminate that could just 
enable her husband to wriggle 
through the next general election. 
A 100-second display outside, 
and moving through, the Hilton 
Hotel revealed the dark-suited 
mother of two to be an accom- 
plished navigator of splayed- 
open revolving doors, and 
capable of holding an animated 
chat with the tartan-trewed 
chalrman of the Scottlsh 
Conservatives, Sir Michael 
Hirst. 

A party fundraising event in 
Scotland is not the ideal place to 
make your debut as the new 
First Lady; memories of Mary 
Queen of Scots and Margaret 
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Iped discover an ancient board game 


E 


grave where she hel 


ر 


Lisa Hepi at the Roman 


Archaeologists puzzle over next move 


and tiddlywinks. Unfortunate 
they then found another glass | 
cousıter, wrecking theories thst | 
certain squares had been dellb- أ‎ 
erately left blank as part of a 
clever opening strategy, 

The game was sealed in he ' 
traditional tomb for dignitaries 
of the time for the deceased lo ' 
amuse himself in the afterlife, at ; 
cording to some; for hima to ply | 
to get into heaven, aay others, : 


sion of a Roman board game 
called Soldiers, was discovered 
in a dig on a burial site by mem- 
bers of the Colchester Archaeo- 
logical Trust. The pieces were 
intact, with the first two moves 
already apparently made. 

That at least was the theory: 
the archaeologlata had painstak- 
ingly reconstructed a diagram of 
what they had found, looking 
Tike a cross between draughts 


T MAY not be as clever as 
chess, as sadistic as Monopoly 
or as pointless as Patience, but a 

Ronan board game discovered 
intact in a gravel! pit in Col- 
chester, Essex last week may go 
down as the longest game of any- 
thing ever played, writes John 
Duncan. And it's lkely to stay 
that way because the rulea ate 
not in the box. 

The game, thought to be a ver- 


Hume pleads for asylum seekers 


the initial benefit cuts were illegal 

Increasing numbers are li 
to be sleeping rough) although mw 
are still being offered shelter bi 
people in their different commun’ 
ties. Some may wait three years 
their cases to be determined. 

The shelter, run by the Refuge 
Council, includes an advice centr. 
washing and laundry facilities, ê 
medical centre, room for praféh 
and English classes. | 

Several organisations and comp ; 
nies, including the building indus 
try's charity, Craslı, have f 
provide the centre, which will co 
nearly £400,000 a year to run. The 
is only enough caslı at present Û 
last until December. 

The Deparlment of Social Se 
rity sail: "Genuine refugees e 
rently not getting benefit bi 
granted asylum will get benefîs 
backdated, They can then pay ¢ 
voluntary organisations and chur 
groups who have been accom 
dating them." 

Meanwhile voluntary organ 
tions would have to take the stl 
“If a church is convinced of an i 
vidual's case, they can be e 
there will be money there at th‘ 
of the day,” said the Social SeciiY 
spokesman. 0 


interest or who promote a narrow 
nationalisn?”, 

The curbs apply to asylum seek- 
ers who fail to seek refugee status 
on arrival in this country or who are 
appealing against rejection of their 
applications. 

But Cardinal Hume sald even 
those granted refugee status were 
often surviving on income support 
and living in overcrowded acconı- 
modation. The need for the shelter 
was a grim omen, he said, 

“! do believe the Government 
have a noral responsibility . . . to 
provide financial support to those 
voluntary organisations wlıich are 
taking the strain." 

By denying asylunı seekers 
funds, the Gavernment was deaying 
them the chance to pursue legal 
claims. 

He and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Dr George Carey, had met the 
Social Security Secretary, Peter Lil- 
ley, in January and had warned him 
af the “grave misgivings" about the 
effects of the changes, which were 
first introduced in February. 

Voluntary groups say that a crisis 
is approaching, especially since 
emergency legislation in July put 
the policy on a legal basis following 
an Appeal Court ruling in June that 


James Meikle 
ARDINAL Basil Hume, 
leader of Roman Catholics in 


England and Wales, last 
week sald the Government should 
show “moral responsibility" by 
restoring some state aid to asylum 
seekers, 

He said that voluntary and 
church groups trying to help up to 
10,000 people stripped of their bene- 
fit and housing rights might not 
cope this winter. Britain’s response 
to their plight would be a touch- 
stone of its moral health. 

The Government should devote 
part of the £400 million a year it may 
save through the curbs to prevent 
destitution and “acute social 
distress”. 

Cardinal Hume, opening a 50-bed 
night shelter in central London to 
which he is said to have made a 
“very generous personal donation”, 
said the Government had a legiti- 
mate interest in ensuring fair and 
efficient procedures for genuine 
asylum seekers, 

But such people, often blamed for 
being a burden on the state or tak- 
ing others’ jobs, were “a useful 
scapegoat for those who wish to 
appeal only to other people's self- 


Lilley faces fresh fight over benefits . 


June 21 by the JCWI. ¥ 
clated that Mr Lilley had 
gally since February 5 DY 


refugee status on 


rived in Britain. ‘The 


templates a lifé so déstitute Û8! 
civilised nation can tolerate Î. 


deny welfare benefits to up to 10,000 
asylum seekers, 

However, a spokesman for the 
Department of Social Security in- 
sisted that asylum seekers should 
not be allowed to keep what he 
described as “windfall gains”. A 
fresh defeat for the Government 
could mean it faces a bill of millions 
of pounds in backdated benefit 
payments. 

The High Court action, to be 
heard later this month, is also being 
brought a8 a test case on behalf of 
Miss T, a young Ethiopian woman 


Alan Travis 


HE High Court last week 

cleared the way for a new legal 
battle over a government decislon 
ta withdraw basic social security 
support from thousands of asylum 
seekers. 

Mîr Justice Popplewell gave per- 
mission to the Joint Council for the 
Welfare of Immigrants JCWD to 
bring a full High Court case against 
the decision of the Social Security 
Secretary, Peter Lilley, to use emer- 
gency legislation retrospectively to 
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The Week in Britaln James Lewis 


Parties aim to sweet-talk 
voters with tax promises 


which the archbishop objected, but 
refused to withdraw the book from 
publication because Lord Runcie 
Jıarl nat insisted on a right of veto. 


FRESH SCANDAL broke over 

the already sullied image of 
Britain's children's homes when 
police saicl Ihey fearecl for hundreds 
of youngsters wlio had passerl 
througlı a hoıne in Cardiff. 

Detectives want to trace 400 for- 
mer resiclents of tlie Taff Vale lome 
in Whitchurch, which was a shorl- 
term care aııd assessment centre 
bctween 1985 and L491, suspecting 
that physical and sexual abuse of 
the children there ınay have been 
commonplace. Staff have namecl 
former colleagues wlio, ihey be- 
tieve, operated a paclophile rig 
preying on girls antl boys, 

A judicial inqulry opened this 
week into allegalions of abuse at 
seven children's homes in nortl 
Wales. Police inquiries and prosecıt- 
Lions are also continuing into abuse 
at lhonaes in Cheshire. 


HIRTY children were with- 

drawn by their parents fronl ã 
school in Nottinghamshire in 
protest against the readmission of 
Matthew Wilson, aged 10, who was 
suspended before the suramer holi- 
days, for being disruptive, 

Teaching unions had threatened 
Industrial action if the boy was not 
expelled, but finally persuaded the 
governors of the school in Worksop 
lhat he should be taught by an out- 
sider, in isolation from staff and 
other pupils. 

The unions may now be taken to 
court by the Association of Metro- 
politan Authorities for their “bully- 
boy tactics" in trying to undermine 
the rights of pupils and their parents 
to appeal against expulsion. 


ORY Ministers reversed more 

than a decade of attacks on 
“loony left" classroom policiea when 
they instructed schools to adopt 
anti-racist and multicultural studies 
to help students from ethnic minori- 
ties. The Government now Con- 
cedes that “colour blind" policies in 
schools have failed to tackle in- 
equalities, and that there is concern 
about the performance of pupils of 
African and Caribbean origin, who 
are six times more likely to be ex- 
pelled than their white peers. 


YDUb BETTER GO AND SEE 
PAY ACCOUNTANT: HE LL DECIDE: 


ONSERVATIVES and Labour 

slarted to hurl conflicting fig- 
ures al one another in arı opportunist 
tax auction wiıich, both parties hope, 
will secure them an early lead in anı 
election campaign tbat slill has elghl 
long ınonths ta run, 

Labour's legcler, Touy Blair, as- 
sıre lhe nation's business leaclers 
thal there winıld be ıo question of a 
ruturp te penal tax rates under il 
Tabour government. On the con- 
trary, is aim was to reduce the low- 
ext lax band from 20p to L5p or 10. 

"The Tories rtalited will a “New 
Labour, New Danger” pnster show- 
ing demon eyes staring (rom 4 
honsewife's purse, and claimed to 
identify 13 alleged new laxes in 
Labour's plans. The Chancellor, 
Kenneth Clarke, citecl 1he proposed 
wiklfall tax on (he privatise utili 
tica, lhe “tartan tnx" {hat could arise 
from Scollish devolution, and the 
“teenage lax" deriving Irom ile 
rensoval of bencfit fiom some 
teenagers, ancl sal Mr Blair lıacl 
invented "slyer, cleverer ways of 
picking yuur packet", 

The Tories, for whonı 1ax is nor- 
mally n trump carcl, fear they nıay 
have lost the public's Irust in this 
area ul policy after a string of ries 
in indirect laxation. 

Labour's 10p tax rate is not aclu- 
ally a protic bul an asyiration. The 
Tories propose, but again do not 
netually proınise, a reduction in (he 
standard rate fronı 23p to 20p. Mir 
Clarke is careful about any promises 
for November's Budget, fearing (he 
City might react adversely lo exces- 
sive tax culs İn a bid to huy votes. 

Tabour's shadow chancellor, Gor- 
don Brown, calculates that ihe lypi- 
cul faınily is now paying £063 more iıı 
tax than İt was in 1992 because of in- 
creases in the four subsequent years. 
But Mr Clarke asserts that people 
are £690 better off in real terms than 
they were in [992 because of falter 
wage packets and lower inflation. 

The rival partles were dragging 
the country into a “crazy auction of 
promises" said the Liberal Democrat 
leader, Paddy Ashdown, who opted 
out of the battle. 


HE FORMER Archbishop of 

Canterbury, Robert {now Lord) 
Runcie, said he hoped he would be 
dead before his biography, written 
by Humphrey Carpenter, hit the 
bookshops. But the work is about to 
be published and Lord Runcie is 
alive and well, though deeply un- 
happy about some of its revelations. 

Mr Carpenter, whıo was Lord Run- 
cie's chosen biographer, says among 
other things that the [ormer arch- 
bishop considered that the Prince 
and Princess ofl Wales were badiy 
nmitched ad that their nınrriage 
was "arranged"; that he regularly 
called in friends for serman-writing; 
that he enjoyecl the company of gay's 
but that he had been "conscious thal 
they might stab me in tle back be- 
cause | wasn'l one of them". 

Lord Runcic's admirers will be 
sorry 1» learn that he dil noi even 
write the sernıan after (he Falklands 
war, which infuriated Margaret 
Thatcher by referring lo tlie "mourn- 
ing un both sides ofthe conflicl”. 

He does nol complain of inaccura- 
cies, only thai his "burblings" into a 
tape recortler were nat meant for 
publication in his lifetime, Mr Car- 

penter hal deletcd passages to 
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Tony Blair has stumbled on the rocky road to decentralisation, says Michael White 


awmileeletal ° 


Labour falters on devolution 


Robertson, institutecl a review. The 
result was the Junc 26 announce 
meni that before a Blair governntent 
legislales to create an asscnıbly it 
would seek a majorily of Scottish 
voters in a two-questio rt rt:ferendunı: 
tlo they want an assenıbly; shoulcl i1 
have tax-raising powers? 

„_ ÎLis hard to convey the anger this 
Uturn created among nalionalisls, 
Liberal Democruts aud nationalistiv 
Labour activists. 

The theory was thal a rulerun- 
dum win would legitinise fhe pro- 
posed nssemblies and make it 
lharcler for Tories to filibuster in Par- 
liamerl 4s they did (ram LlOTt-79. 
all pruklevolurionists 
was Llc suspicion that Mr Blair wits 
reully inviting Sculs voters tu siy Nu 
to tx-raising powers, whl Mr 
Robertson hacl wanted Jırecisel hu 
cause İL woukl instill responsibility 
into dn assembly. Without therm, lie 
resonecl, ihe SND could aeuse 
London of keeping Scotland xhen't uf 
cash even though — us John Major 

iijttow last week 


10 suport 
Scutland than il 


powers Over Englitncl's 

lhe fais West Lothian Fitlidl 
esl in HTB by the atiluvulu 
st Tom Dalyell. Why should 
West Lothians MP be able in vole 


on West Bromwich's schovls amd . 


nol vir versa, he akrd. 

Lis bil lu biv 
syste ANd in 17 Years of jera 
Lıbour his aitaged lo retine Ih 
probletn, but not solve il. 


‘Ihe latest Udurn, which bright 


Tary dand SNP jeers, rellects lavlival 
manceuvres lo inimisc Labolir dn 
a Tory target. 

Labvuur's Scottish executive, split 
over the June 26 change as is the 
whole Scottish parly, voted on Au- 
gust 31 to back the tw part refer 
dum, but only if voters were offered 
another referécndum before the 
Edinburgh assenıbly actually rnised 
{or lowered) the Scots tax rate. 

‘Touring Scotland last week AIr 
Robertson found no support for this 
compromise. So, he revealed, he 
persuaded Mîr Blair to drop it. 


Comment, page 12 


‘Blair faces scorn 
over tax switch 


HE Labour lcader, Tony 

Blair, at the weekend backed 
his embattlcd Scottish spokes- 
man, George Robertson, in the 
face of angfer, ridicule and rcesig- 
nation calls that followed nban- 
donment of a devolution policy 
which was just six days old. 

Less than n week after 
Labour's divided Scottish exccut- 
ive endorsed Mr Hinir's twa- 
quenlion referendluın plan, Mir 
Robertson revcalcd thut he 
wunted to drop lhe flea of 1 Hec- 
ond refererclunm on the tix iHNUC, 
which hacl heen uppendecl to 
clinch lust weck's majority. 

The U-turn ls he third levulu- 
lon policy refinement in Just over 
two months, and stunnccl [abor 
aclivlisls north of e borclur, 

Relief ut the dllching of (he 
almost universally (lerided nec- 
ond ruferenclum wus matchecl by 
fury ut the evidence of Walwurtlı 
Road's contempt for the rulinys 
of lis Scottish executive. 

r ministers, inclucliny 

my Prime Miniler, 
Michacl Hescline, and 
Svuttsh Seuretnry, Mic 
Forayth, who renewed calls for 
Mr Robertson's dismiss 
Tory "rally for Ihe union 
Perth on Monday, were joined in 
thelr condemnation by scornful 
Scuttish Nationalists ancl 
dismayed Liberul Detnocrats. 

Mîr Roberlson, who saw 
Lahour's poll rating in Scotlnnd 


slip to 48 per cent and the SNP's 


rise ninc points to 29 per cent 
last week, said the Intest move 
was not a change in policy, only 
“Aa change in taclcs” designed to 
rid the party of an Idea that 
commanded litte or no support. 


Labour government failecl to impose. 

John Smith, the former Labour 
lender, had been happier with this 
consensus than Tony Blair. When 
the wily Forsyth started saying the 
"tartan tax” would cost Scots up ta 
3p in the E1, and hit jobs and inward 
investment, Mr Blair and his 
shadow Scottish secretary, George 


e" HE trouble with devolv- 
ing government in 
Britain", the Tory policy 
guru, David Willetts, once noted, “is 
that England is the wrong size.” By 
that he meant it is too big to sit 
easily in a federal system with 
regional government in Scotlncl, 
Wales ancl Northern Ireland. 

Unlike Germany or Spain, few 
English regions lave sufficient local 
identily to allow readily for eight or 
10 regional ussemblies to match 
those dentancled, at least by the polit- 
ical classes, on the Celtic [ringe. I 
has nul stopperl efforls to decen- 
tralise (he modern British slate al- 
most since the enfurcul union with 
Irelandl in 1800 cane a century afir 
the morcorless volunlary Acl of 
Union betwen England and Suote’ 
lnclin 1707, 

With Lhour in lurmoil over its 
scotlish devoluliun plans once again, 
there is also trouble sintering il 
Wales, where Tony Blair's insistence 
un proportional represenlalion fol’ it 
Cardiff issembly bis stirrutl resunt- 
ment ammg Lsbour MPs in lhe vale 
leys, who [ear it will give Plaicl 
Cymru (lisprnporliunate power, 

I is déjû vu. lome Rule fir Ire- 
land wreckecl Gladstone's last gov- 
ernment in lhe 1880s; bud for the 
first werll war, il mih have 
wreckel Asquill's in 114 after 
Vruletant Ulster thrcilened a rebel 
lian. laslead, ther IRA riergud from 
thu blnucl of lhe {H1G Eamer Rising, 

In Svotland, nitiunalisnt has been 
a reviving force sinor lu prenige tf 
ıhe imperial Britislı stale vullagrcel 
after Uh sewund workl wir. 

Ironically, the irnmediale cliunige 
inflicled on Labuur stems from Jol 
Majors appointment of the 
Thatcherite Michael Forsyth as Secot- 
lish Secretary in 1994 after a series 
of conciliatory grandees, Forsyth 
hacked synıbolic geslures, such as 
lhe relurn uf the Stone of Scone to 
placate the Scots, But he also opened 
up against Labour's devolution plans, 
which had been honed in a mulfi- 
party Constitutional Convention 
since 1991. With Liberal Democriıt 
and Scattish TUC support — the 
Scottish Nationalist Party walked out 
and the Tories never joined in — 
1hey produced a nıodel for an assent 
bly which would have tax-raising 
powers and proportional representa 
tion, unlike the model the last 


Justice on trial after rape victim's ordeal 


defendant gets a fair trial as well as 
ensuring that women aren't put off 
coming forward." 

At the conclusion of the tfial, the 
ringleader of the, gang, ‘16-year-old 
Gerrard Molloy, was given two 10- 
year: sentences [or double rape, two 


six-year terms for alding and abel- 


ting athers lo rape the student, and 
four years far three indecent as- 


. saulis, al} to run concurrently. 


, jıdge Boal Lold lhe attackers: "For 


over 30. hours dis girl had to relive 


the ordeal in a public court and in 
front of total sirûngcrs. Outrageous 
suggestions were put to her on your 
instructions. Yau, nolL your counsel, 


. ack insuh to injury and heaped 
„ further humîllation on lier.” 


Will one exception, none haul exe 
prymsetl "emoree. 
ve others jailed, all (om 


Rou Londun, yere, مەل‎ Baksh, 
. Red 18; Aynten Wail 0 
Ğounciî uf Womeu,, Tobe .,Alek-..] Les 

sander, sail: "We live to ensure the’ 


:, Rogur 
23; and Ar 


19; Mark Baksh, 
‘holy Bakesh, 15. e 


need for’ 
linıîts to be placed on the length of, 


justice to the animal kingdom. 
Quite how a human being treats 
someone as you (reated her almost 
defies belief.” 


The woman, fearful of causing 


distress to her Japanese (amily, 
chose to go through the trial alone. 


Aflerwards, a siokeswoman for 


Victim Support, Helen Peggs, said 
the case highlightêd the 


questioning aniçl the. type of ques- 


fons asked of rape victims. 


“Tliere ınust be a way of enguring 
that if cluplication happens, it really 


is necessary. Otherwise (he end . 


product will be that wilnesseş are so 


distressed they are unable to give 


evidence. 
“The. defendants; havé , tights, of 


` our, but yol can't have a falr trial 


if the witness can't cope with the 
wny ‘the trial ii cunductecl," 
The vicc-president of the Nalioitaj 


Sue Quinn 


ICTIM support groups and 

women's organisations laşt 
week called for a review of the way 
rape trials are conducted after a 
Japanese student was forced to 
spend 31 hours in the witness box 
reliving her ordeal, which endeil 
with her altackers receiving Jail sen- 
tences of up to 10 years. . 

The case, in which the victim was 
éross-exaniined by barrişters repre- 
senling each of her five attackers. 
over a record 12 (lays, prompted 
calls for the Bar Council to İiniro- 
duce new nrqcedures to çliminate 
unnecessary, repetitive wud tral 
malic questioning ir rije trials... 

The, young, men Teccived : SIN 
tences uf between: 30 Ponts und 10 
year for lhe “brutal fang rape ul, 
the '2Q-yêar-ûld woman over Iwo; 
days. Judge Gralarm Boal told unt 
it the ORI Bailey: “Tu say you | 
haved like animals sould do au i 


FrKITOGPAPH JEFF ELIPE 


Rebel vicar takes on Queen 


Mr Willianısan saicl aflorwarels: "I 
shall not take the slgllest bit of ner 
tice. They enn clap me in irons. [ int 
here fur Chris, uot Iheir silly witte're 
ings." He inleudled to pursue his 
case lo Ihe Huuse of [ares andl th 
Eurapean Cart if necessary. 

Mr Williamson argued that the 
“politically correct" clecision by lhe 
Church of England had flouted ec- 
cleslastical law. The Church had 
used a “wretched piffling” canan to 
introduce women priests with the 
agreement of Parliament, but il was 
legally inıpossible for {he Queen to 
ngree to any nensure that breached 
her oath to “preserve inviolably” 
Church docirine. 


Diplomat in 


of rhino horns | jail for porn 


Elizabeth Plckering 


DIPLOMAT convicted of 
smuggling child pornography 

videos into Britain was sentenced to 
three years in prison at Southwark 
crown court in London last week. 

More than 100 pornographic 
videos belonging to Robert Coghlan, 
formerly press attaché to the British 
embassy in Japan, were seized by 
Customs İn March. Most of them, 
found at an Essex depot, featured 
abuse of young boys. The diplomat 
intended to lake the material with 
him to his next post, iı Madrid, 
where he would lıave enjoyed dipla- 
malic immunity; 

` Judge Gerald Butler, QC, told 
Coghlan: “I am satisfied beyond 
doubt that you 4lways knew that 
large ınunıbers of these video cas- 
settles involved the exploltatiot, 
abuse and degradation of children.” 

Russell Huston; Coghlan's coun 
sel, objected to a suggestion male 
outslde court by Jim McGregor, 
deputy chief investigator for Cis 
tans, hat Ue huul onnccterl to 
dii organised pornography ring. Mir 
NicGregor later sacl: "It wns an éx- 
cepfionally lirge number, of paedo- 
ğliile vicleos fur anybody Lo have." 


. The Rev Paul Willlamson takes hin case 
against the Qucen to the, Appeal Court 


GUARDIAN WEEKLY 
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‘I am here for Christ’ . 


CIHIURCH of England vicar was 

told by jılges lasl wewk to drop 
his “untenable, ursustainible" claim 
that the Queen had broken her 
coronation oalh by allowing the or- 
dination ùf wuınen as priests, writes 
James Meikle, 

The Rev Paul Willlanıson, who ar- 
gued the Queer was unlawfully led 
into agreeing the Church's “lheologi- 
cal heresy", was warned that his sub- 
ntissions to the High Court were full 
of “legal heresies", Lord Justice 
Simon Brown ancl two other judges 
in the Court of Appeal all agreed that 
the arguments of the “sincere and 
determined" cleric were “hopeless” 
and should be abandoned. 


Record haul 


Duncan Campbell 


OLICE last week selzed what 

was believed to be a world 
record haul of rhino horn. 
Environmentalists said it 
ahowed that London was the 
centre of a worldwide market in 
the illegal trade, 

A total of 105 horns, welgh- 
ing 240 kilograms and valued 
at £2.8 million, were seized at a 
mews garage in Kensington, 
west London, by officers frm 
the South-East reglonal crime 
squad, The horn İs prized in thé 
Far East for ita medicinal and 
alleged aphrodisiac properties. 

mên and two women from 
Cambridgeshire were quıcs- 
tioned after the swonp. Rhinos 
are an endangered species and 
trade'inı the horn has been illegal 
since 1985. One of the women 
was latêr released. 

The police worked onı tho , 
month-long Investigation with’ 
the Royal Society for the  " 
Prevenllon of Cruelty to 
Animals. An RSPCA spokes. 
waman said thé hau! repre , ; 
setcd more thal 1 per cent of 
the white rhino population. 


In Brief 


ATTHEW HARDING, the 
multi-millionaire co-owner 
of John Major’a favourite football 
club, Chelsea, became Labour's 
biggest individual donor when 

he gave the party £1 millon, 


LANS for Eurape’s tallest 

building — the 420m 
London Millennium Tower — 
were unveiled by the architect 
Sir Norman Foster. He sald the 
92-atorey tower “will provide a 
landmark statement of the Ciiy 
of London's pre-eminence as 
Europe's financial capital". 
Comment, page 12 


HE MANAGEMENT of 
Scotland's principal women's 
prison, Cornton Vale, has come 

under renewed scrutiny after the 
suicide of a fifth prisoner there in 
the past 15 months. 


CTRESS Helen Mirren 
picked up her first Emmy 
award during another successful 
night for Britain at America’s 
premier television awards cere- 
mony. She was named best lead 
actress for her role as a police 
inapector in Prime Suspect. 
Alan Rickman took the award for 
best male actor for his role in 
Rasputin. 


WNERS of at least 90 

Spanish fishing boats have 
launched a multi-million pound 
claim for compensation from thé 
British government in the High 
Court, claiming their boats were 
unlawfully excluded from British 
waters. 


ANS BEVERLEY, aged 58, 
the mother af the Sex Pistols 
guitarist Sid Vicious, has been 
found dead froma a suspected 
drugs overdose, 


LARGE in the use 
of informants pald £70 for 
every arreat Hea behind reduc- 
tlons in household burglaries in 
some police force areas, 
ing to the Audit Comınisslon. 


OY THOMASON, a Tory 
backbencher whose busi 


ness ran up debta of £6 nıllllon, 


sald he was reconsidering hS 
position after being effectively 
deselected by his local pa: 


TTT 
appeal anı a 

after losing his 13-day iibel 0 
against Imran Khan in July, bS 
lawyer said. Botham, who W 
n (damages agalnst the for 
sought 

mer Pakistan captain, is appeal 
ing on the grounds that the ju . 
waa misdirected. 4 


Tete. 


which has donated £1 mil 
ion to Labour, has Asked for 
to be pointed out that itis no 
the British arm of the Inter” 
national Fund For 


Welfare, ad reported last week : 
TT 
the samê [ples ag 1 
`Î but we arê fiindedı”.... 
`Î said Nick Jenkins of PAL 


which would replace the strike op- 
tion with binding arbitration. 

One union leader, the riglıtwing 
Amalgamated Engineering and 
Electrical Union general secretary. 
Ken Jackson, declared that strikes 
should become a thing of the past in 
the 21st century. Under a Labour 
government committed to social 
partnership, they could be replaced 
by “small fasttrack Arbitration 
Appeal Units”. 

But he was an isolated voice. 
John Edmonds, GMB general secre- 
tary, said binding arbitration 
schemes for public sector workers 
was a "boomerang policy for any 
government”, which would effec- 
tively be signing away its control of 
public sector pay. 


Class war, page 19 


Tn ~A ORF to 


raise its sights towards something 
close to £4. 

Labour has in any case made 
clear it will leave the entire issue to 
a Low Pay Commission. But, with 
continuing strikes throughout the 
public sector and the Tories deter- 
mined to make them an election 
issue, Mr Blunkett’s intervention 
may be more difficult to handle. 

He said that he wanted to “set out 
the framework for a consultation 
process on how to find a way for- 
ward which seeks to resolve dis- 
putes rather than exacerbate them". 

He is not proposing any system of 
compulsory binding arbitration 
which would take away the right to 
take industrial action, However, it is 
understood he will propose that 
public sector unions could be asked 


Union anger at no-strike proposal 


workers in the country you cannot 
accept for your full year's work as 
much as we have got as an increase, 
I's double standards,” he said. 

A UnisonNational Union of 
Mineworkers motion for £4.26 was 
expected to be passed when the 
issue is debated on Wednesday. 

John Monks, TUC general secre- 
tary, was defealed over the issue by 
19 votes to 15 on the TUC General 
Council last week. But he arıd other 
union leaders who regard snecify- 
ing £4.26 as a tactical mistake were 
taking heart from the support for 
General Council stalement and a 
GMB general union motion, whiclı 
they said would lake precederıce. 

‘Thal aims to kick the issue into 
touch as a Tory electoral weapon by 
deferring an exact figure, while 


applying pressure on Labour to | to sign voluntary agreements, 


(on! VRE. E ENC e san NDR 
La sS 
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Howard rapped by EU court over lifers 


spend time in custody befor'e trial, It 
follows a High Court ruling backing 
a decision by Mr Howard, that 
prisoners serving consecutive sen- 
tences should have time remanded 
in custody subtracted just once, 
rather than from each sentence. 

The latest case centres on the 
way release lates are calcufated for 
prisoners serving concurrent sen- 
tences. Two prisoners claim they 
are being wrongly held, and are 
preasing for the case to be heard 
this month. 

While backing Mr Howard's 
method of treating remands in cus- 
tody in consecutive sentence cases, 
Lord Justice Simon Brown cast 
doubt on the method used for con- 
current sentences. He said the law 
was ambiguous, and called for legis- 
lation to clarify it. 


The ruling involved an inmate 
convicted of manslaughter for killing 
his mother, and follows a similar ru 
ing in 1990 which sald that discre- 
tionary life sentence prisoners had a 
right (o have their sentence re- 
viewed once their initial “tariff ex- 
pired. 

Discretionary life prisoners are 
those who have been convicted of 
serious offences short of murder, 
including manslaughter, arson and 
rape, The Strasbourg court ruled 
that Mr Howard had left it too long 
to introduce the new review system 
for discretionary lifers, and that the 
two-year interval between reviews 
laid down by the 1991 Criminal Jus- 
tice Act was algo too long. 
© A High Court judge has given 
the go-ahead for a new legal battle 
over early release for prisoners who 


Alan Travis 


ICHAEL HOWARD has suf 

fered another defeat in Euro- 
pean Union courts — this ime over 
the rights of prisoners. 

Last week's ruling by an arm of 
the European Court ofl Human 
Rights in Strasbourg said the Home 
Secretary had violated the rights of 
discretionary life sentence prison- 
ers by making them wait two years 
between each official review of their 
possible release date, 

Penal reformers said the judg- 
ment by the Committee of Ministers 
was a “powerful indicator" of how 
the European Court will eventually 
view the case of the two boys con- 
victed of killing Liverpool toddler 
Jamie Bulger, regarding the way 
their sentences have been fixed. 


Prisoner's big squeeze saves choking jailer 


circumstances, might have sald 
he was “choked”. 

“1 would not be here today if it 
hadn't been for him,” he said. “I 
thank this man from the bottom 
of my heart. 

“He rushed to help me and 
slapped me hard on the back. 
When this failed, he grabbed me’ 
from behind and performed 
Helmllch’s manoeuvre — 
squeezing my theat very hard; 

“When the orange shot down 
into my atomach, it was like a 


champagne cork popping. The 


firat thing I sald to him was 


' ‘Thank God you were here'.” 


Nîr Hughes had learned about 
first aid onı the outside, and re- 
alised Mr Bugg night have been 
about to choke to death, 

Mr Bugg, aged 51, of Toton, 
Nottinghamshire, sald he had 
been eating on orange when the 
telephone rang, and he had tried 
to swallow a whole segment be- 
fore answeriig. But the orange 
stuck in his windpipe, At firat, 
Mr Hughes thought that Mr 


Bugg was plrying a joke. Once 


he realised Mr Bugg could not 
breathe, he sprang into action. 
Mir Bugg could barely expréBs, 


` his gratitude, and in different 


TMAY be rare for someone 

who has taken a life to have the 
opportunity Lo save one, but a 
former miner sentenced to llfe 
for murder lıns made the nıost of 
his chance, terites Duncan 
Campbell, 

Welshman Terence Hughes 
was heirag supervised by prison 
officer Michucl Bugg at a hostel 
in Nattinggham prison when he 
noticed that all was not well witlı 
the Jailer, 

The officer hnd staggered, ap- 
parently unable to breathe, into 
the room whcte Mr Hughes waa 
wntching telcvision. As a miner, 


10 UK NEWS 


Seumas Milne 


ENSIONS between the tradle 
[ unions ancl the Labour parly 
spilled over on Lhe eve of this 
week's TUC conterence, as trade 
union leaders poured scorn on 
leaked Labour plans lo curl public 
seclor sirikes and TUC officials 
sought 1o0 paper over clivisiorns 
around the level of a future mini 
ınuin wage. 

Labour's educalion and enıploy- 
ment spokesman, David Blunkelt, is 
flnaling u proposal for no-strike, 
binding arbitration agrcements for 
public service workers. 

Rut although some union leaders 
welcomed a dehate about how to 
preserve inchısirial peace, any arlbi- 
tration scheme — rêgarcledl as an t> 
tempt t6 tlefuse the Conservatives” 
threats 1o introtluce new union CO1 
trols in the wake of this summer's 
slrîkeş — has been disnuisse(l 15 uın- 
workable, 

The fikelihocl fhat (he TUC will 
also vote lo (demand a £4.26 per 
hour niinimum wage in the first 
year of a Labour government, along 
with a more Labour-friendlly call for 
£4-nlus with a final TUC target fig- 
ure lo be left until after the election, 
was meanwhile glecfully seized or 
by Tory ministers. 

As ıl Conservative parly chair- 
man, rian Mawhinney, claimecî 
that the proposed legal nıiıimum 
wage nf £4.26 woukl cost a milliorı 
jobs, the Unison lcader, Rodney 
Rickerstaffe, said this was the very 
amount an hour MDs had voted 
themselves as an increase carlier 
this year. "I'm not knocking their in- 
crease. All Tm saying is you cannot 
vale lhrougl an increase of £9,000 a 
year and then say to the poorest 


Boy questions 
parents’ right 
to beat him 


Clare Dyer 


HE mother of a 12-year-old boy 

who is challenging parents’ right 
to use corporal punishment at the 
European Commission of Human 
Rights in Strasbourg claimed that he 
was totally out of control. 

The boy, who cannot be named 
for legal reasons, claims a beating 
with a garden cane by his stepfather 
when he was nine was “inhuman or 
degrading treatment or punish- 
meni", contravening the European 
Convention on Human Rights. 

‘The boy has been given the right 
to pursue his case at (he European 
Court of Human Rights, A court rul- 
ing could lay down the parameters 
for lhe circumstances in which cor- 
poral punishment would be permit- 
ted ant limit parents' rights to 
discipline their children by beating 
then. The boy's slepfather was 
Prusrtuled for assault occasioning 
actual bodily lıarın but the jury ac- 
quilted him. 

The mofhernffive suid: “] have 
had problenıs with him ever since 
he was lwo.” She had lost count of 
the number of timts she had heen 
callel la the boy's schoo! because of 
his disruptive behaviour. Ou the oc- 
caslon his stepfather beat him he 
wis Iryingr lo slab onc of the olher 
chilklren with a kule, slıe added. 

The Deqmriment uf Health will 
argue lkıt parents have a right to 
:Kîminister reasonable chastisenent. 


Media darling 
admits ‘drink 
problem?’ 


Benoît Poltler in Stockholm 


HI woman politician wh 
appear on Swedish IY look 
ing brealiless Û rlry 
ınalllırel was biırely rı 5 
Here was the ditrling af the Swuclislı 
medin ulitling, live, Ut shu lid it 


lel lo gps 


“rink problem" 
ON ol Ctl 
than W1 


mnths new, opinim polls hiye 
credited il with 1 per cert of vindi 
which is luuble 


 Lecaee Sweden ix it 
relntry where puuple liave a ıriulIs 
love-bnle 5 


1 
ıS Bul il hal gul lo Ihe | 
ÛL Cul gu ul any lo 
She dil not bet abe hee bush: ! 
There e ims when J me all 
mdytuetut.™ 


u wi kart i byl 
UN Us Wi 
Tug her avir 
iN U wee Il 
° generutel by 
Û all e rebe 


Jens in 

Why wis sh owning up haw? 
"Hs butts tur e tn talk about it 
rather thin beg huımled by Ihe 
press,” she replird, awire nu doubt 
Uist at evening paper aul tu 
vxpose her fontlness for the bottle, 

Political reporters gol wine of her’ 
problem Some tur iyo, hul the se 
cret was well kept, perhaps because, 
rman herself pointed out, 
a prohlenı thal exists in all 
parlies. all curmpanies ancl 
all newspapers”. 

Sehyman is keen to stay on in her 
job. Although the Left Party's exec 
live committee had since renewed 
iis confidence in her, there is no 
knowing how voters, and in particu- 
lar the party's rank and file, will 
react. Since becoming its leader 
three years ago — the party had just 
decided lo stop calling itself “com- 
munist” — she has given it a new 
image that is more altractive i0 
women ancl young people. 

“Big Gudrun" — she is 1.80m- 
plus tall— is considered by some to 
be a bit of an cppertunist: ahe ap- 
pears on countleas talk shows and 
ance turned up at A rave event that 
hact been banned by the police. But 
she has uucloublcrlly bousted her 
parly's popularity, 

lis restlutely 
Union, anlnuclear, and now upunly 
"fenunlst" stance hepcel il {u 
wenn potenlial voters awny from the 
ruling Social Democratic Party, 
whose sweeping custculting pro 
ram has been far from popular. 
Sehyman, u former euvial worker, 
hopes she will be heeded when she 
suggests lhat “polical leucdlers 
should be allowecl lo be butlı strong 
antl weak alt the sane time”. 
(September 4) 


ali-Buropein 


anlee the lalters reelection, hira 
puiedl oul hal te pressim Was Hal 
enuuygh in self dne thal Ihe revl uf 
Ihe problem would have lo he dealt 
wilt, 

ln Apıil, wilh vven gı 


ter Moter- 
1 1 


get to play a ole iu e 
s hût led up lo a cers 


e broke now uruunl 


whe be pol bo a pe 1 >but j 


eliplouity Uli 
hir xule | 
cas. Frmce ul he ily 
being ble to present itself : 
(atar, whereas the US had alretuly 
appruvel the bsraeli iulervention in 
suuthern Lebinon. 

Pris, e, wus Mik te connus 
the sigher by [sroeli shells uf 
more than VO Lebanesv civiliins 
xhellering a UN compound in 
xulhern Lchbum lasl Nay, 


whereas Waslinglon wis sluy tu 
reat ty the trugedy. 
(Septeınher 5) 


local farmıers' {rade union leacler. 
"Al present, TU per cent of beef in 
the EU comes from dairy herds, 
and only 30 per cent (rom bullocks 
raised by suckler cows. That will 
have to change.” 

"Up unûül the end of June, we 
wanted to show the responsible, 
friendly side of trade union action 
by organising ‘open days' at farms 
and promotional operations. Now 
we've had enough. Luckily we've 
got people wire are prepared tu stop 
and inspect lorries andl open up 
supermarket cold stores. 

“In early August we found Bet 
gin cow meat İn an Autun abaıtoir 
which had been through an abattoir 
in the next département and came 
oul wih a Charolais beef slarıp on 
il. Our farmers are subjected {u 
increasingly strict insvcliuus while 
ilk’ big swindllers slip rough the 
net.” 

Beef farmers hung e carcass of 
one uf the Belgin cows un ihe ruil- 
ings of Macon prefcclure while 
Prieur met the men who had just 
taken the law into their own hans, 
Meanwhile Decerle decided to put 
onte car of a bogus Charulais vuw in 
his freezer just in case e public 
proscculor fountl he was short uf 
hard evidence. 

{August 30) 
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France draws a line 
in the sand over Iraq 


Mouna Naîm cial relationship with Baghklad be- 
fore the Gulf war, would like 1o re- 


establish its position in lhe Midlle 


lution ORS, the interpretaliun of 
which alowed the Western ualiors 
to set up thi zone, makes nu pruvi- 
sion for uilitiry reprisal. The ing 
sition ol Hue nelly zime, first north 
uf e PAL prtrallel, hen, in Aust 


1 dvliom. Nuw 
the US lis deciderl lo Mel it in 
slhern lr from Ihe End ups 
Ihe rel parallel, 

lı i rue hit Bis will vl thre 
Wester lis lu keep i 
un verlatin tuiliti 
baween Ue wu |i 
dit kil of survuillunce is vil 
iver at Ira consistently tries te 
houdwiak UN teams uf insptvtors. 

However, Ihe extension uf le 
zt i> ol only a unilateril (lewi 
Sion, bU He longer iken imla mw 
cot Ihe proleclien uf the civilian 
pupulatiunı, 

AL Ihe Sharm elkSluikl sultumit, 
which President Bill Chinlor arl the 
then Israeli prime minister, Shilnuu 
Peres, wattel lo turn inte a virulent 
anli-terr'orist forum that would xua 


East. 

On ihe evening of Seplember 2 
the Freuch foreign ninister, Hervé 
de Charelte, tried once agiin ta 
make Sadclam sec reason, In a mes- 
sige to lhe Iraqî prin: minisler, 
Tariy Aziz, he urged thal Baghcliid 
“effectively witlulriiw the forces [it] 
lınd sen! into tbe fickl", 

Fre knew full well tht once 
ihe Americans had engaged in i 
rial of sirengllh with Si; 
woukl be forcul — irr 
the run-up in the presidential elrc- 
tions — lo responcl to Iraq's inter 
vention in Kurdislan, 

Even if Sadelaın had completely 
withelrawu his t(rocgs once lhe Higglıt- 
ers uf (he Palriotig Uuiutu of Kurılis- 
tan (PUK) had been repelled, lis 
renewe(l alliance with ils rival, Ilıe 
Kurdistan Deınocralic Parly (KDP, 
wis going to give hir i fresh lar. 
hold in Kurdistan. Waslingtlen fell it 
liad 1ı pick up tw’ kaunllel. 

France's dicisiun to keep its dis 
tice fron the US was nıitelr cnsivtr 
by Ibe knowledge Hut Ihe Aral 
countries, lowever hostile they 
‘lo Stldun, are led up wilh 
HUNER Ui the only lit 
guage Suldau elles is th! 
lingua ul forcr ul with its len 
dency tı mete ul punishunenl 
rilber' han try to sulve prules. 
By September #, ihe unly Arab 
country tat hal apprved the US 
awtiun was Kuwait. 

Nor flo the reasons invukecl hy 
the US to juslily ils itction igainst 
rag have any Gundalicn in btw. An 
the French overnuemt poinleul wlll, 
Iraq did nut viol’ ay UN resule 
lian hy sending ground (raps inlo 
Kurclislan, an area ılevlarecl "a ıo-lly 
zone” and placecl uııder the prolec- 
lion ol a mullinaliural force, 

‘Ihe UN Securily Council's Resor 


in disagreeing with the United 

Stales over the Israeli "Grapes 
uf Wrath" operation in surutlern 
lebanon last April, ur in adopling a 
ıneasurecl stance at Ihe Sharm el 
Sheikh "“antiterrorist” summil in 
March, the French guverntnent 
male it quite elcaur', on Septvınber 3, 
hat it lid nol approve Lhe US air 
slrîkes against Iract. 

Paris, which has clone its hest 
pursue an independent Micldl 
pulicy ever since Jacques Chirac 
became president, (quickly srw thi 
lere was anather golden opportunity 
lo be its uwn mttsler, particularly 
since the US seemed to be on shitky 
legal groultd in dclinup as it clicl. 

Officially, Paris diel no nıare than 
express, tirougl (he Quai «l'Orsay, 
ils “concern” al clevelopmenls in the 
siluatiun in Iraq after Ihe US 
lauuched Tomalawk cruise nıissiles 
Agiuinst targels in (he soulh of the 
vuuUnry. 

Me French used diplomatically 
nod lnguagv because Ihey 
remely relUctil 
pression Ihey ire dissueiati 
themselves frum iı valuerl lly, given 
tul they tou arv highly “al vi 
Ihe reginnw of Sarlelinn Hussein. 

But Paris, which lis lone ils binl 
ur months to cajole Bagluliul into 
Txpeecting United Niliuns ruxulu- 
ens ane played û far [rou nexliyi- 
ble role iu persuading Sitklam to 
wrt he socalled "uil for food" 
Risolulim FG, woulel like lrg ta be 
ible gradually tu rvturn lu Ihe inler- 
ıtttional fakl, 

ft holds that view nol nly be- 
use Lhe embargo impose! by Hu 
UN more lhan six Years ig lils 
ıailecl le top| Adium antl because 
the living conditions uf lhe Iraqi 
veiple lave steadily decliuecl, bul 


j UIST as France had no hesitalion 


„ also becuse Paris, which had a spe- 


Mad cow crisis cuts beef prices to the bone 


farmers were getting about 10 
francs ($2) per kilo live weight for 
bullocks, as compared with 11.75 
francs Iwo months earlier, 15.25 
francs on average in 1995 and 17 
francs in 1994. 

In other words, by mid-Septen- 
ber, when farmers will no longer be 
able to hang on to animals that put 
on weight every flay and, prOopor- 
tionally, decline in value, prices 
coukl well fall straight through the 
floor. In that case farmers are ex- 
pecled to take 1o {lıe barricades. 

"About 20 of us prefects are brac- 
ing uutselves but not panicking — 
wv cun hardly declare a stale of 
emurgelcy in our respective dé- 
parlcments," says Prieur, "lt will all 


ruposed pli, Sin’ 
5s, which represent 
of meat andl a hirl uf 
‘rench bullock production, 
slaughterel and stureel at the 
Eurapu'an Union's expenste. 

“Europe will have to ensure (al 
beef is the subject uf a specific pal- 
icy and not a by-product uf the dairy 
industry," «ays Clırislian Devvrle, a 


bargaining between farmers, 
middlemen, wholesalers, buying 
groups and exporlers sets guide- 
lines for the day's prices. Voluntes, 
prices, weights and the build of 
animals are subjected to close 
scrutiny by experts from the Inter- 
professional Office of Meat and 
Poultry Farmers (Ofival). 

The Saêne-et-Loire has more 
suckler cows (whose milk feeds 
calves that later grow into beef ani 
mals) than any other d#partement ir 
France. So the problem of what to do 
with its plethora of young bullovks is 
hecoming an increasing heaulaclie. 

"The erisis here has hil ù setlor 
that was alreacly struggling," says 
the SadnettLaire prefecl. Denis 
Prieur, who will sborlly be gutting 
almost 30 million francs ($6 million? 
to help farmers in purlicularly des- 
perate siraits, “TFarimers have nu 
roum for ınanueuvre in Llcir cleal 
ings with buyers andl auglerers. 
Everyone tries lo make a killing, ancl 
this has badly affected sulitlarily 
willıin the profession.” 

‘The scale of the probleua van be: 
judged from lhe way prices have 
moved al le St-Christophe-en- 
Brionnais market On August 8 


Françols Grosrichard 


S SUMMER draws to a close, 

the “mad cow” saga continues 
to exercise the minds of French beef 
tarmers. The most urgent problem 
now facing them is what to du with 
their autumn bullocks. These ani 
mals, mainly breeds that are highly 
prized for their meat, such as Charo- 
lais, Salers and Aubrac, are born be- 
tween November and January, put 
olf tO grass during spring and surr 
mcr, and tien sold mostly (80 per 
vent to [Italian farıners in the Po Val- 
ley, wha fatten them on irrigalecl 
kizê id slaughter lhem four to six 
ıurlhs later. 

‘Thal, al least, hud been lhe tradi 
tio patlern of things in sume 15 
dtpartcments in Burgundy ind lhe 
Massif Central until the BSE crisis 
hruke in March, The Haliaus have 
virtually stopped buying any French 
beef aninıals, and il is hard to see 
when ancl under what conclitions 
sills will pick up again. 

SrChristopheen-Brionnais, in 
lhe heart of Charolais country in 
the Saûne-et-Loire département, has 
“nt of {he oldesl weekly caltle ınar- 
kels in France. Before dawn, lıardl 
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Danger lurks in the 
drive for food profits 


are taking risks — with human 
health, the wellbeing of other ani 
mal species and the environment — 
about wiıich science can, at present, 
tell us very little, We need basic sci 
entific research — at present badly 
underfunded in Britain — to iden 
tify emerging dangers to the env; 


John Gray 


¥ CHRISTMAS most of the 

processed foods we buy in 

supermarkets will contain 
saya bean that has heen genetically 
altered. 


12 COMMENT 


Ulster’s dialogue 
of the deaf 


Aid published in Dublin this week found 
1hat 63 per cent of the Northern [Ireland popu- 
lation belleve that the province’s talks process will 
end in failure, Pretty reallatic stuff, one might 
think. In some rcapects the more surprising find- 
ing was that as many as 32 per cent thought they 
woul succeed. But 24 hours after the pols publi- 
caton, cven tat now scems like reckless opti- 
nuam, 

While the talks were in abeyance for the summer 


industrial heartlanda. But home rule within the 
Union ia not a simple concept; were it so, then one 
of the many devolutionary proposals brought be- 
fore Westminster since the 1890s would by now 
have succeeded. 

Had the shadow Scottish Secretary, George 
Robertson, simply faced down the criticism that 
greeted the announcement of the firat referendum, 
the disillusion felt by Labour's partners in the 
Scotilsh Constitutional Convention would have 
heen manageable. Jt is hard to dispute the princi- 
ple that an Important constitutional change should 
receive direct popular endorsement. Mr Robert- 
son was rattled in the first place by Tory attacks on 
the “tartan tax" which the Government asserts will 
flow from a tax-raising Scottish parliament and in 


1 


ronment. We are, in effect, turnmg 
the planet — and our own everyday 
lives — into {lie sile of vast unsuper- 
viserl scientific experiments, whose 
risks we can know, if al all, only 
relrasptclively. 


In this unprececleunted situation 


we woulcl be wise to consider arlopt- 
ing a precautional'y approaclı lo en. 
vironmental claugers. We shoulcl be 
willing to forgo promising techno 
logical innovations if they carry cat’ 
astrophic risks, even if current 
scientific knowledge suggests {lal 
the probability of disaster is low, We 


should put the responsibility on 
those wlio manufacture new envi 


ronınental risks, and {hereby shift 


the initiative to lheir potential and 
actual victims. 

Applying a principle of this sort 
entails an enormous (leparture fron 
present practice. It can easily be ear- 
icatured as a new form uf Ludilism. 
It involves huge changes in indus 
tries in which intensive nıetliods are 
currently (lriven by the iınperalives 
of commercial survival. Û shifls he 
assessment of risk from being the 
exclusive prerogalive uf svieuili 
expertise lo being a miller’ for Hr 
ethical and pulilicitl judgements ul ¥ 
peuple. I il could be mule politi 
cally palatable — a very lal] urder in 
a vulture sustainecl by the faith that 
there are technical fixes for all 
human ills — a preciutionary AF 
proach lo new technologies night 
safeguard us against ıany of the 
dangers we art al present CO 
fronting, 


ANY emerging hazards l0 
bhuman heallh and Ue env 
ronmenl come Irom interac" 
flons among new {echnologies (hat, 
taken in isolation from one another. 
seem reasunably snfe, New biotech 
nologies are (defended on the 
grouncl that genetically engi 
crops will necl fewer pesticides and 
chemical fertilizers, We cannot 
know, though, how new forms of life 
lat appear safe in laboratory tess 
will reacl when they are released ~~ 
irreversibly — into lhe wider 
Their interaclions with their natural 
counterparts and wilh synthetic 
chemicals already in the environ 
ment will be largely unpredictable. 
Adapting a precaulionary 
to genetic engineering and other 
technologies could protect 18 
against many dangers. 

Bul not, perhaps, against sone of 
the worst risks. Amongst the many 
factors contributing to the BSE €” 
sis, the feeding of an 1 
species with animal protein rer 
dered from the same species stands 
out starkly. There can be ¥ 
clearer expressions of the modern 
view of the Earth as a resource to D€ 
exploited for the benefit of humans. 
A society in which the feeding 
cow-remains to other cows can PAS 
almost unnoticed unlll 1 
strikes is one in which the very ide 
of nature is all but dead. No I” 
provement in the calculus of risks 6 
likely to protect a cc the gfiP 
of scientific and techno 
hubris from further environmental 
catastrophes. 


In several parts of the world re- 
search is being underlaken on 
transplantation to humans of qrgaus 
thal have been taken from geneli- 
cally manipulated animals. Many of 
the detergents, sprays aul pesli- 
cides that we ııse in our homes ancl 
gardens cantain synthetic chemi- 
cals that, according to some scien- 
tists, can clisrupt human hormonal 
balance and may be implicated in 
thıe clecline of male fertility. In these 
and innumerable atlıer ways scien- 
tific ancl technological advances are 
being userl to remodel the natural 
world to suit human needs. In using 
scieııce in tlıese ways, we are creat 
ing for ourselves an environment 
that has never before existed, and 
whose (langers are invcalcuable. 
Governments, and some scienlists, 
tell us that it is lo science (hat we 
must turn for an assessment of the 
risks we are running, ancl how to 
limit them. 

The history of the crisis sur- 
rounding BSF {“nmad cow (liseas’") 
slould have taught us iil such r 
dssuralCes iie not worth) much, A 
few nıonlhs ago (here was much 
talk by guvernmenl miuislers uf 
turning to "the science" lu {ell us 
what tlie risks are and how besl lo 
control them. The clear implication 
was thal if only we rely on “tle sCi- 
ence” then we will be safe. În pul, 
this was a routine politicil cop-out. 
At the same time, (his kincî of public 
discourse reflects a carclinal fact uf 
life in late modern Britain. Fur most 
people nowadays science is tle only 
institution that possesses anything 
akin to authority. 

People turn to science for what 
religions no longer supply — a 
sense of certainty. Much of the 
power of science in late modern cul- 
tures cones froni the (acl that, un- 
like the churches, it operates an 
effective system of censorship 
against herelics, and is not riven 
constantly by public schisms. 

‘The certainty wiıich people seek 
in science is, of course, anı illusion. 
On many of the issues that watrry 
people today tlere is no scientific 
consensus. Claims thal synthetic 
chemicals contribute to (leclining 
sperm levels are strongly contested. 
Scientific estimates of the risks of 
global warming vary widely. No 
doubt some of the differences 
among scientists about the nature 
and magnitude of current environ- 
mental risks arise from rivalries 
among pressure groups aud from 
the power of vested interests. 

The real source of scientific un- 
certainty in many of these matters, 
however, is the novelty of our pre- 
sent condition. There has been an 
explosive growth of sclentific 
knowledge about genetics over the 
past generation; but no one knows 
what will be the effects of introduc- 
ing genetically engineered plants or 
animals into natural environments. 
A great deal has been learnt about 
viruses antl the inmune system 
since the emergence of Aids; but 
the consequences of transplanting 
the organs of pigs into human be- 
ings remain unknown. In forging 
ahead with such experiments we 


the second by recriminationa about a diluted com- 
mitment from within the broad devolutionary 
camp and the nationalist wing of his own party. 
The result waa the curious fudge of a second ref- 
erendum. Devoluton may be designed to head off 
nalionallst sentiment, bust there are better rcasons 
why Parliament should support it. A Scottish par- 
llament will not only give Scotland a chance to ex- 
press Its distinctive valucs within the Union, but 
will addı'css a real democratic deficit in Scotland, 
ruled by an oliynrchy of quangos loaded with gov- 
crnment sympathiscera. The powerful Lahour re- 
glons have becn dismembered in a reform of local 
government imposed without consultation in the 
mast uqualld (mditions of ferrymandering. 


Scottish clevolutlon is a trail-blazer for more gen- 
eral constitutional change. The most inimedllate 
consequence is that the number of Scottish MPs at 
Westminster will have to be reconsidered, as will 


the place of the Scottish Secretary in the Cabinet. 
Labour’s acceptance of proportional representa- 
tion for a Scottlah parliament makes it harder for it 
to resist its application at UK level, and the princi- 
ple that deciaion-making should be brought near 
to the people it uffccts is ostensibly endorsed even 
by the Tory Europhobcs. 

If Labour's muddle in Scotland has been risible, 
the cynicism of the Tory tactics in scarcely leas s0. 
Scottish Secretary Michael Iorsyth puts on the kilt 
for lhe premiere uf Braveheart andl persuades the 
Qucen to return the Stone of Destiny to Scotland. 
He und the Prime Minister talk up nationalism, 
praising its clarity. This is a masquerade, Their 
real purpose is to split the opposition vote, and a 
amall Tory recovery along with the SNP rise in the 
polls suggests that the tactic is having some slight 
success. Laboıtr has given them further ammuni- 
don. It is now in the throcs uf ditching its commlt- 


ment to a second referendum, It can’t be 
discarded too quickly, Better a short season of 
comedy than a long-running farce. 


Reach for the sky 


CEPTICS will say it confirms only one fact: 

Britain's menıbership of the Third World. 
Plats were unveiled this week for Britain's biggest 
skyacraper. The proposed 420m Millennium 
Tower on the site of London's Baltlc Exchange 
would be Europe's tallest building arıd even 4.5m 
higher than New York's Empire State. Certainly 
the dimensions of the new project signal the same 
sense of desperation which surrounded Malaysla'a 
successful bid to build the world’s tallest building 
in Kuala Lumpur. Millennium Tower will atill fall 
84m short of Kuala Lumpur's Petronas Towers 
but will be twice as high as the City's current high- 
est building, NatWest Tower, and half as tall again 
as Docklands’ Canary Wharf. It will ensure that 
Britain jumps ahead again of Germany, currently 
completing a 300m tower in Frankfurt, which may 
be juvenile but then no one can accuse Germany of 
Third World status, 

Ideally there should be no skyscrapers in central 
London, not because they are nasty but because 
Europe's historic cites should not need to imitate 
Anıerica. Paris (lemonstrates the success of rigor- 
ous planning rules which push all high-rise build- 
ing» to the periphery. Life is much more civilised 
there, Hving anong architecture of a human acale. 
Burt central London already has gakyscrapers so it 
would be perverae to rule out another one. Sir 
Norman Foster ia one of Britain's most creative 
architects, s0 people cannot quibble about the 
qunfity of the proposed building. Tle existing sur- 
plus of 280,000 square metres of London office 
space rises a more pertinent queatlon, But then, 
A8 a member of the Council of Tall Buildings, the 
body which adjudicates on varlous İnternational 
construction claims, has noted: “Extra tall sky- 
scrapers are not a matter of economics or popula- 
tion density, ita hasically ego,” 


it was possihle for their absence to breed illusion. 
Ii was conceivable that July's sectarinn pettiness 
mighı be be put to one aidc when the participants 
reconvenud thls week, Hints over the weekend thut 
the iw main parties, the Ulater Ulnioulats and the 
nationalist SDI, had reached important prnct- 
clural aygrecments also encouraged a ımarggfnally 
loss pesslmistic perspective. It was possible, Just 
uhm, to persuade oneself that there might now be 
u consensus for a fresh slurt,. But such illusions 
vvuporatul when the purtiles came hack on 
Monthy, 

What happened ut Stormont gives cause only for 
gloomy renlisnı, The curly breuk-up of lhe session 
Le talks jot bagged clown within minutes — of 
fered a clear sigual hat the Democratic Unionists 
ure set on û lougpterin disruplive apprunch which 
the ather parlles clo uet know how to counter. After 
recent loyalist death thrcats, the DUP's Ian Palslcy 
wınt« to exclude (he Progressive Unloniat Party 
(POUP} and the Ulster Democratic Party (UDP) 
from the lalks {bolh partes are, in the jargon, 
cluse to the loyulist paraniilitaries). On Monday he 
«lelivered his ullmatum and (hen left for Canada. 
Nout much sign of give-nnd-take (herc, 

But thon gti nd-takv hans never been Mr 
Putskey’s game. He ix an exclusive, nol nn Inclunive 
puflticinn. He wanls le marginuuise the paramili- 
tarles, parly because Lhey threaten his votes, bul 
mainly because bis ruul tfurgct is Sinn Fein, Jf he 
can gut the PUP and UDI’ ou, Mr Paisley believes, 
1t wll be much harder for the British aud Irish gov- 
erıments lo [Inesse Gerry Adams into lhe process 
on {he hack of some sort of ceasefire, 

It is a ınark of the bankruptcy uf the current 

process that Mr Pnislcy should oven bother to 
make such û suggestion, For there is not 4 shred of 
evidence that e (wo governments (cspeclally the 
British) have either the intentton or the ability to 
achieve such an objective, Even if they did, the 
maod in Ulster is clearly hostllc as well as pes- 
simistic. The Ulster Unlonists’ leader, David 
Trinıhle, made clear last week that he would not 
accept a referendum vote on Listers future if he 
did not agree with it. Mir Paisley can be counted onı 
to adopt anı equally deffant approach. The apportu- 
nitles opened by the peace process have all but 
closed, an outcome for which all the protagonists 
must share respansibility. It is goad of Segator 
Mitchell to commit himself to stay on as chairman 
of the talks, but therc ls little sign that there is now 
a serious job for bim to do. 


Tony Blair’s 
tartan U-turn 


N POLITICS as in business there are times to 
cılt your losses. Such a moment has arrived for 
the Labour party in Scotland. Its plan to hold not 
one but two referendums on devolution got more 
laughs than any’ stand-up comic on the Edinburgh 
Fringe; but it was laughter of the wrong sort, laced 
with justifiable derislon. lf Labour fell Into s0 
dlisnstrous a muddle in Opposition, people asked, 
whal on carlh would lt do In government? hı 
CGlısgow Inst week the Primc Minister had sport 
with what he called n “stecplechase" of atupidity, 
und lhe Nationalists were able to contrast lhe sin1- 
plicity of heir measag{e of induvpentlence in Europe 
with the now ludicrously’ cxtensiye set of fences 
over which a Home Rule Bill, unl recently simply 
dependent on a Lahour electoral victory, would be 
mıde to jump. More ominously, the SNP are mMov- 
ing up in the opinion polls and are four pointa 
short of their historic high point — the sccond 
devtiou of L974 when they took 33 per cent of (he 
vole in Scotland nnd 11 seats, 
Iatbour's support for clevolulion has always con- 
tained a large clement of pragmudism: above ull, it 
is deaigncd to stop thc Nationalists In the old 


Celebrating 
Chechens 
Mourn Dead 


Lee Hookstader 
in Grozny, Russia 


HOUSANDS af Clechens 
sireaınedl across the shrapncl- 
slrewn rubble of wlıat usul to be 
Gruzny's graccful central square lasil 
week to mourn their war (lead ancl 
commemorate their clrive for Incle- 
pendence that bean five years ago. 
Chechen leaders, wary of provok- 
inH Muscow with ton IrîurıpHanl it 
culebralion, hadl banned ary nilitry 
purades antl dechıred ihe ovtisinn 


— tle pruyurs i 
cvasudl — dicl nut dis 
het mol Chev 
ınouh wa with Russi is over os: 
seHUAUYy cause hey hive wnt it. 
[wis ut Seplembur f, PL, Hal 
a nub lel by Dabur | uudiayev, iû 
former Sovicl dir furde Rell 


werk uur, When 
mouncerl (he r 
Duaye elev 
pendlenl at Rusî 

Dulayey wis kill in Apu bv 
ssi oke itavk, but his mem 
is  Suugly hire, Ueaple 
bus week aml lis 
Lud en Molt 
ets aM hir bitin ler hi 

Friday kist U wis uubly trie 
umphart for miny Ch ۰ 
ing not only the Niv“! 
of their bid for indlepenclet 
ile Ihe anemonth ianniversiry of 
the rebel rail u Gruzny ttt lel to i1 
calkamlous defeat for Mosvuw. 

Lust Friday, a couple nf Russian 
drmorecl traop carriers rumbled by’ 
lhe downtown rally, but thu 
Chechens (lid nul pay thenı muclı al- 
tenlion. The dwinclling preseuce of 
Russian forces in Grozny these Jay's 
clearly poses no threat, anıl they are 
able to move abou at all only be- 
cause lhe Chechens tolerate il. 

Indeed, despile a steady stream 
of criticism in Moscow of the peace 
process and its champion, Russian 
national security chief Alexander 
Lebed, it is apparent here that peace 
has its own momentum on the 
ground in Chechnya. 

Nonetheless, it was hard for 
some Russians to swallow even the 
muted celebration here and in other 
towns and villages around the re- 
glon. At a Russian military check- 
point on the edge of town, a group 
of dispirited soldiers watchecl 
glurnly as the traffic streamed past. 
Onc boy an the back of a flatbed 
truck made an obscene gesture at 
the troops. Other cars had their 
windshields plastered with piclures 
of Chechen war heroes, sone Of 
whom are regarded as terrorists in 
Mascow’s eyes. And armed guerril- 
las leaned out of jeeps flying the 
green flag that syınbolizes Chechen 
independence. 

“This goes on like this all day," 
Raid a Russîan ınajor, his eyes cold 
as he walched the passing Iraffic, 

1ebed, just back iı Moscow alter 
another trip to Chechnya to firm 1f) 
Ihe pence, toll a television inter . 
vlewer that the war will be cliffîicull 
if not impossible to reignite. “We 
have endecl Lhe war," he suid flally. 


Mow de. 
ion i a rd, | 
I Chechnya ile: 


Two werks ig, US-spuonsoruth 
pugce talks belwevn the Kurdish 
fuctions gut uuderway in bantlun, 
By then, huwuver, Birimi Mid iil- 
ruy “invitee” Suldlain lo iuvadi’ 
tie “sale liven." 

Turkey hopes u take advanliugr’ 
ul the crisis by contemnplitiny ilm 
wu military aclivily, Ankiri's goal 
is lo create û perinane securily 
zone fron which lo strike at DKRN 
terror camps, This flevelupınent can 
only complicate Ile U.S. vfforl to 
force Satldarm's {rois to witlulniw 
from northerıı Ira. 

Barham Salih uf the Palriutie 
Union of Kurrlian clainıs that this 
episode “is it victory for Siiddan." 
According to Salih. Baghdad has 
projected itself as a power tu be 
reckoned with. The Kurd argues 
that Washington's niissile attacks 
aınount “to no more than a slap’ on 
the wrist." 

Salih's point is difficult to counter, 
The United States needs to (ormu- 
late a coherent policy to force Sadl- 
dam from northern Iraq or to 
remove him from power. Air attacks 
should target [Iraqi troops in the 
north or Baghdad itself. If the Iraqi 
dictator's recent actions spell the 
end of the protected northern zone, 
they constitute a trentendous set- 
back for the United States, Amer- 
{ca's honor and prestige are at stake. 


Che Washington Post 


U.S. Needs New Strategy in Middle East 


— BT9 96~ 


tain bases in nurlhern Ira frum 
which tey strike it Turkey. PKK 
leader Abdullah Ucalun actually 
Tivos iı Damascus, Inder, bith uf 
he mijer Kurdish fucliurs — Titli 
bani's dul Bir ztni's — were Uarett- 
vnetl by the wellarinecl PRN, which 
had sume 10,000 Lroopn in thu iren. 
A> a result, in true Millle Cinnleru 
fsbion, Ihe we Kunlish gi omps 
began lo court Duuniscus. li Ihe 
emel, tlie Barzani fiction — whose 
relations with Turkey had bev cle 
teriorating since Ozal's (ime — 
struck up an alliance with Sarldam 
andl with the PKK. Meanwhile, Tala- 
bani turned to Iran for support. 

If Washinglun male a single Key 
strategic error during this confus- 
ing period, it was courting Syria's 
Hafez Assad. Secrelary of State 
Warren Christopher visited Syria re- 
peatedly, to no avail, and President 
Clinton even called on Assad in 
Daınascus. In the end, the wily Syr- 
ian dictator saw an opening in 
northern Iraq and played off one 
Kurdish faction againsl another, 

Angry at the Kurds for flirting 
with Damascus, Turkey unwisely 
turned its back on them. Washing 
ton also falled to ensure Kurdish 
unity. Lacking adequate economic 
resources, the two key Kurdish fRc- 
tions fell to fighting over resources 
and POWET. 


lh xme creat in barlhern Ira 
night pave the way lo ûn inlepene 
dent Kurdish sile — dû niu 
reat, from Turkeys sandpuint, tu 
ils own sucurity, In Ilis coutexl, 
‘Turkish ufficials begin lı lepe lt 
Sacldaıı would reassert lis vontrel 
ıver the arti. 

The Gulf War alliance beiwevn 
Turkey and Ile Unilel Sales 
quired enormuus ecununmiet situri- 
fice from Turkey, which hal long 
enjoyed substantial tracle wilh Iti. 
Turkey, noreuver, his continued lo 
suffer evonontically as a conse- 
quence of the Unilecl Naliuns' anli- 
Iraq sanctions regime, which 
deprived it of considerable revenues 
frunı lhe passage of Iraqi oil 
throug 4 Turkish pipeline. 

Turkey thus began tn shifl its [ri- 
orities. The new [slanıisl govern 
ment in Ankara row nmıakes no 
secret of its interest in seeing the 
sanctions terminated. Recently, 
Turkey's prime minister sent two 
high-level emissaries to Baghdad 
with a special message for Saddam: 
They told Iraqi officials that Ankara 
wanted to normalize relations be- 
tween the two countries, 

Crushed between Turkey and 
Baghdad, northern Iraq also had to 
fend off Syrian influence. Syria 
backs the terrorists of the Kurdish 
Workers Party (PKK), who main- 
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Missile attacks are 

not enough to offset 
setbacks In Washington's 
war on Saddam, argues 
Lally Weymouth 


HEN Iraqi troops invaded 

Kuwait six years ago, 

President George Bush 
endeavored to forge an interna- 
tional coalition even as Washington 
developed a strategic plan to 
counter Saddam Hussein's aggres- 
sion. Last week Presiclent Clinton, 
having observecl Sndclanı's forces 
marching into northern Iraq — en 
tering the U,.S-guaranieecl “safe 
haven" for Iraqi Kurds — re 
sponded with unilaleral missile 
slrikes intended lo dlisable Sacl- 
(lum's air defense system, [n (his un- 
dertaking, Wasbinglon enjoyud the 
supporl of only onc .S, ally — 
Great Britain — despite the fact thal 
the United Slates was acling ia et- 
force a 1991 U.N, resolnion. 

A key (lisliıetian between (he 
Gulf War aııd the presem hostilities 
turns unt the fact thal five yeurs agu 
"Turkey was a close U.S, ally. ludectl, 
one of Ihe first calls Bush plkicecl 
was lu fe late ‘Turgut Ozal, 
Turkey's president, Ozal irnmetli- 
alely granted Bush U’ right iu fly 
U.S, sorties Iran Turkish bases, 
which became an inprtiint lavleor in 
the viclury ot the 11.8.leel coatliliart. 

Now, hawever, lhe vunteel Gulf 
War coalition tppetrs lG live vva 
raterl. France ind Russirı have been 
lıbbying lo lifl Me U.N. sanctions 
o Iraq. Meanwhile, the relationshi? 
between Ankara andl Washington 
tls deterioratecl lu an amazingly 
lw level: Preside Clinton clidn't 
«en place iı phone call to Turkish 
Irime Minister Necmettin Erbakan 
list week. Nor dicl Ihe president re- 
qıest permission lo use Turkish 
bises for U.S. air missions. 

ust after lhe Gulf War, Ozal in- 
vited the two key Kurdish leaclers 
~— Massoud Barzani, leader of the 
Kurdish Democratic Party, and Jalal 
Talıbani, who heads the Patriotic 
Unian of Kurdistan — to Ankara, 
“He had a vision,” says one of the 
late president's key aides, adding 
that Ozal kept the Kurds “under 
Turkish tutelage.” 

Since Ozal's death, however, suc- 
cessive Turkish governments have 
sought ta disengage from the Kurds 
in northern {raq. Ankara has been 
guided by an overriding fear that 


tion for the members of the dissi- 
dent congress in Irbil has provoked 
complaints fronı some of those asso- 
ciated with the group, who say that 
Washington essentially washed its 
hands of the congress once the 
Irarl assault got under way, 

The Jraqi dissidents' criticisms 
brought an angry rebuttal fron a se- 
nior State Department officlal in- 
volved in policymaking on Ira. 
“There were clear warnings — pub- 
lic and private ones — that we con- 
silerel . . . [ile city of [Irbil] an 
unsafe place,” he said. 

He noted tliat the congress mem- 
bers who were caught ancî excculed 
at Qushlapa evidently had trierl to 
repulse an Iraqi altnck Ihere before 
running out of ammunillou, and 
added, “They knew of the dangers. 
It may have been foolhardy to try to 
resist” lhe oncoming Iraqi forces. 


Iraqis Destroy CIA-Funded Operation 


Adding to the magnitude of the 
CIA's loss is the apparent execution 
of more than 100 members of the 
congress who were captured by (he 
iraqi secret police on August 31 near 
the town of Quslılapa. They lad as- 
semblecl in irbil on Aııgusı 28 and 29 
as part of û police force being cre 
ated at U.S. urging to ball fighting 
belween warring Kurtlislı groups. 

In conlrast, a handful of Atnericin 
CIA officers who hal been covertly 
statloned iı a suburb uf [rbil before 
the Iraqi attack were able to escape 
capture by leaving the area on Au’ 
gust 30, reaching southern Turkey 
after passing through the northern 
towı of Zakhu, according tu several 
knowledgeable sources. 

The absence of any U.S. protec- 


The dissident group never suCc- 
ceeded in posing a serious chal- 
lenge to Saddam's power and had 
been in decline over the pasl 18 
months, largely because ol feucls 
among the Kurcls, but it hal repeat- 
edly harassed the Baghtlad goverı- 
ment. 

When Irbil fell, Sadclanr's security 
agents nıoved swiftly lo exacl thelr 
revenge, using 4 list of names antl 
addresses of National Congress 
members, according to officials of 
the group in Sulaymaniyah inside 
Iraq, and in Washington and Lon- 
don. The agents also looted the 
group's headquarlers, seizing com- 
munications equipment and com 
puters purchased in part with 
covert CIA funds. 


R. Jeffrey Smith 


HE IRAQI military's recent 

takeover of a city controlled by 
independent Kurdishı groups broke 
up aA longstanding ClAfunded 
covert operation to destabilize the 
Irnqi government and led to the ar- 
resl and apparent executiun of more 
than 100 Iraqis associated with the 
effort, according to U.S. officials 
and Iraqi dissident sources. 

The destruction of the headquar- 
ters in Irbil of the Iraqi National 
Congress, which Washington had 
set up İn 1992 as an alternative to 
the regime of Iraqi president Sad- 
dam Hussein, has fulfilled a major 
ambition of Saddam's securily ser- 
vices, the officials said, 
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France without feeling apprehen! 
sive, because of the rebuffs heb 
likely to suffer fı'om Frenclı immt ' 
gration officials when he applies f | 
a visa, an(l because of police dently 
checks during his stay. 

Africans vote, too. Their leaders 
as was shown recently in Benin, tm 
be thrown out by the ballot bor. b 
sub-Saharan Africa, emigraliı 
could well become a cloınestic polit 
cal issue. If thal happens, Fran 
cannot expect tt remain 0 
for ever from a backlash tlıat coli 
extracl a high price for Wl 
Africans regard at best as bad mit 
ners, and at worst as a form o 
apartheid that dare not speak i 
name. 


(August 30 and September 3} 


Riot police drag away one of the immigrants who took refuge in St Bernard's church 


theirs, andl one that still believes it is 
entitled to play a dominant role in 
their daily lives, 

Paris would like its former 
colonies to go on speaking French; 
but the number of black Africans 
who come to France to study is 
dwindling every year. The French 
authorities would also like them to 
stick to the rules of global neo- 
liberalianı — but only on condition 
that projects financed by French 
money are carried through by 
French companies, 

Matters are not helped by the 
kind of problems faced by Africans 
wishing to come to France. One of 
Ivory Coast's most highly regarded 
academics admits that he can no 
longer look forward to visits to 


>< 


Bernard immigrants and try to con- 
vince them that they hal not chosen 
the best method. 

Mali now feels its efforts have 
not been properly recognised by 
France, particularly after the 
French foreign ıninister, Hervé de 
Clıaretle, claimed certain African 
countries were not doing enough to 
curb illegal emigration to France. 

As for those Malians wlıo have no 
desire to emigrate to France — the 
vast majority — the signal from 
Paris has been received loud and 
clear. They were glued to their radio 
and television sets as the illegal im- 
migrant crisis unfolded, and saw its 
outcome as further proof of Mali's 
inability to influence France, a coun- 
try much more powerful than 
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African leaders play 


And although the Malian presi- 
dent, Alpha Oumar Konaré, has 
strong reservations about the sys- 
tem of packing illegal immigrants 
on to chartered planes — “We feel it 
is a violation of ouır compatriots’ dig- 
nily" — he has repeatedly said that 
candidates for emigration must obey 
the laws of their host countries. 

Since Moussa Traore was (le- 
posed in 1991, Mali has based its 
forcign policy an a (lelicale balance 
between loudly proclaimed indepen- 
dence and the need to maintain 
good relalions with ils former colo- 
nial overlord. 

By diversifying is sources of aid 
ik much as possible, Ramako tries 
10 kcep its distance {rom Paris 
whenever il feels necessary. When 
Jacques Chirac marle his first visit 
10 Africa as president in July 1495, 
Kunaré refuurl to altendl lhe re- 
glonnl meeling organisal by France 
in Dakar, because he fell he had 
been summoned rather than invited 
there. France, however, remains 
Mali's biggest provicler of aid, which 
amtountecl (o $90 million last year. 

As regards the St Bernard affair, 
Baınako would have preferred that 
the French authorities refrained 
from using force until it had contr 
pleted a cooperation praject aiıned 
at encouraging people from the 
Kayes region, who ımake up the 
bulk of Malians living İn France, to 
return to and settle in their region 
of origin. The visit to Mali by the 
French cooperation minister, 
Jacques Godfrain, on September 23 
will be largely devoted to a presen- 
tation of the project, 

Bamako hacl earlier sent its min 
ister witlı special responsibility for 
Malians abroad to meet the St 


down Paris evictions | f 1 


Thomas Sotinel In 


Bamako and Abidjan 
HEN the first batch of 
Malian immigrants 


evicted from St Ber 
nard's Church in Paris a week ago 
arrived in the Malian capital, Bar 
mako, a senior official said: "There 
is such a thing as public opinion 
here too, you know." That is soın€- 
thing the French government does 
nat seenı to have Laken on board. 
The African mecia lıave given 
wide coverage lo lhe way inuni- 
grants are lrealed in France, show- 
int how they undergo repvatecl 
ilemity checks because of {he 
colour of their skin, run into adunin- 
islrulive barriers alime al prrvent- 


ıce's traclilional "African voir 
lon" may ye nuiınige tO survive 
such adverse publicly. But if it clocs, 
it will be thanks solely to the atti 
tude arlopled by Ihe governntents of 
French-speaking Africa. In lhe eyes 
uf many ordinary Africans, France's 
iınage has been badly deııtecl by the 
illegal inınıigrants affair. 
French-speaking African states, 
which respect France's immigration 
laws andl nr'e keen not to jeuparclise 
the allocation of French ait to their 
fragile economics, have always af 
praachcd the problem of emigration 
to France from a purely technical 
standpoint. They themselves have 
large inımigrant populations, and 
can understand France's action, 
even if the Ivorian government daily 
newspaper, Fraternité Matin, crili- 
cised tlre brutality useal by police 
when they stormecl St Bernard's 
Church. 


frontier" that separates Dull 
speaking Flanders from Fret, 
speaking Wallonia. He and 
accomplice kidnapped the young A 
Marchal andl Eefje Lambreks who 
bodies were found on September! 
near Dulch-apeaking Ostend ln AF: 
ust 1995. An's parents, Who 
lended (he recent funeral of Ju 
Lejeune and Mêélissa Russon, 
elght-year-olcls wlıase bodies WF 
clug up last month, drew YF 
thetic applause from the Fret 
speaking Walloon crowd. 4 
The Belgians are awarê of ther 
country’s fragility, and they s0 
how manage to hit on the ا‎ 
mood at ceremonies € گا‎ 
bringing them together. In the 
of a Brussels sociologist, King B™ | 
douin's funeral in 1993 was lle j 
the “father of the nation", wille) 1 
he deuirera f Bolglunt 
“the daughters o . 
In times of national crisis, ا‎ 
tend to aspire to greater stl 2 
vention. That aspiration ¥ 
flected in the 
criticism levelled at King Abe 
when he failed to 


ally to appeals from victims Pale 


and at the prime minister, 

Dehaene, when he decidêd at 

cut short his holiday.  . 
(September 1/2) 
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has proved such a nationwide suc- 
cess. The Dutroux affair has 
prompted thousands of Belgians to 
support the association, which for 
too long was alone in consoling fam- 
ilies that had lost their loved onea, 

If the government is worriecl 
about the tone of some of the peli- 
tions now in circulation, notably in 
favour of bringing back the deatlı 
penalty, it has only itself to blame. 

Dutroux's various “homes” are lu- 
cated in working-class areas of Wal- 
lonia, which has to a large extent 
been laid waste economically. Many 
of its inhabitants have to live off odd 
jobs or handouts. 


N AREAS such as that, it is not 

prudent to ask too many ques- 
tions about what neighbours are up 
to, since everyone is in the same 
boat. Only now are locals beginning 
to talk, after long ignoring the exca- 
vations of the strange “electrician” 
Dutroux, who belonged to a Christ- 
ian mutual insurance society. 

The local police, on the other 
hand, might have asked themselves 
questions that did not occur to local 
residents, such as where Dutroux, a 
repeated offender, got the money 
from to buy so many “second 
homes", 

But then Belgium's municipal po- 
lice forces are often headed by peo- 
ple who were appointed because of 
their political affinities with local 
burgomasters (rmiayors), and who 
sometimes devote more of their 
time to political campaigning than 
they do to police work. 

Dutroux is someone who paid no 
attention to the abstract “inguistic 


ا 


Hercule Poirot is needed back home 


Cools, in 1991 gave rise to all sorts 
of theories. But the police never 
managed to catch the mysterious 
killer, who calmly shot the éminence 
grise of the Liège Socialist Party in a 
car park in front of the woman he 
lived with. 

The determination shown by a 
handful of magistrates in elucidat- 
ing recent corruption cases has 
partly restored the reputation of 
Belgium's judiciary. As the leading 
Catholic daily, La Libre Belgique, 
put it: "Ata time when the revelation 
of those cases was deepening the 
evergrowing rift between public 
opinion and the political community, 
the law came to be seen aş a haven 
of rectitude." 

But with the Dutroux affair, the 
paper went on, “the legal system 
has been dealt a terrible snub, and 
unless it rapidly sends out clear and 
concrete signals, it may find it is at- 
tracting the same opprobrium that 
public opinion normally reserves 
for government and parliament”. 

Following the disappearance of 
several young people in Belgium 
over the past few years, the police 
not only failed to find the victims 
but, all too often, dismissed the 
fears of distraught parents, arguing 
that the persons concerned had 
probably run away from home, or 
that the need for professional se- 
crecy prevented them from answer- 
ing questions. 

That explains why the Marc et 
Corine Assaciation,. founded by the 
parents of two murdered children, 


As regards criminal cases which, 
like the Dutroux case, involve the 
whole of Belgian territory, matters 
are not made any simpler by the fact 
that a single examining magistrate 
has to match up investigations car- 
ried out in two different languages 
(French and Dutch). 

But there is another ingredient 
that further complicates the issue: 
Belgium has no republican tradition 
of a centralised state. People have a 
strong sense of belonging to their 
city or province, and this can create 
fault lines even within the same 
linguistic community. 

Co-operation between, for exam- 
ple, the authorities in Charleroi and 
Liège, cities whose parochialism is 
compounded by clan rivalries, left a 
great deal to be desired in the early 
stages of the Dutroux affair. 

Several major crimes have in the 
past remained unsolved largely 
because initial investigations were 
greatly hindered by the running 
battle between Belgium's various po- 
lice forces. In the eighties, a myste- 
rious group known as the "Brabant 
killers” indiscriminately murdered 
several supermarket customers in 
the Brussels area. There was no ap- 
parent motive for the killings, and 
the culprits were never caught. It 
was conjectured that the alm might 
have been to destabilise Belgium, 
Nato’s host country. But nothing 
was ever cslablished — except the 
police's lack of professionalism. 

The murder in Liège of the for- 
mer cleputy prime minister, André 


Jean de la Quérlvlière 
in Brussels asks why 
Belgian police seem so 
bad at solving crimes 


TTHE lime of his arrest on Au- 

gust 14, Marc Dutroux was no 
obscure Dr Jekyll whose apparent 
normality concealed a monstrous 
Mir Hyde; he was a convicted child 
rapist and, on top of that, a (lief and 
a dealer in stolen cars who was well 
knuwn to the authorities because 
several rnembers of his gang were 
police informers. 

The leniency he enjoyed and the 
impunity with which he was able to 
commil his crimes — he was re 
lcased after serving only three 
years of a 13-year sentence for child 
Hbuse — have lecl to some specula- 
tion in Belgum that he was pre 
teted by paelophiles "in high 
pluces”, But il would probably be a 
mistake to read villainy inlo deci- 
sions wirose ineffectuality and in- 
competence were, in a sense, bulill 
imo {he Belgiauı legal system. 

Although in many ways Belgium 

resembles a [eleral state, its legal 
syslent is not like that of the United 
States. Legal codes, procedures and 
sentencing praclice are the sane 
throughout the country. The person 
who take» ultimate responsibility is 
the justice minisler. He ls a member 
of the national government and has 
uo counterparts in Belgium's vari- 
ous local governntents. 
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“decidecl to wear then on Sundays,” 
As for the Jell-O, she just loves it. lt 
is packaged in a standard NASA 
drink bag. “We just add hot water, 
put the bag in the refrigerator and 
have a great treat." 

She lives in a module separate 
from the men, with her own toilet. “I 
do have all the privacy 1 need." she 
said. She tries to exercise at least 
once a day. In zero gravity, her foot 
calluses have disappeared. She 
washes her halr only every three 
days, instead of every day as she 
does on the ground, using NASA's 
siarıdarcl “no-rinse” space shampoo. 

She mentioned in a recent cwımail 
that whenever her comrades go out 
for a spacewalk, leaving Lucit all 
alone inside, “Yuri puts n big pie cc of 
red lape ncross lhe communications 
conirols 1 am ibsolulely rnl lo 
touch." She suid she woul! Ju {he 
same ilıing if It were her spaceship 
and the roles were reversed. 

Researchers un the ground ex- 
pect larcitl tu return wilh #00 
pounds uf blomedical and ther re- 
search sanpley, includirg crew 
blood ancl urine, tual eggs, pratvîin 
crystals, photo stuclies of deforvstit- 
tion antl other changes un Baril, 
and relntesl hardlware aud lata. 

Tucil was born to niissluniaries 
slalioned in wartorn Cluina ancl 
grew up near Oklahoma Cily. Ax i 

graduate student, shee sidil, "I fin 
sizer abt havîug niy owt 
tory. The one she Rot wis "in none 
" last April Jur 
Û a lung-awaitreh 
arch melle, wih A 
equipment instalkel fe . 
menls, “ippruacln 1i Higanli. xil. ! 
ver bulla moving in slew tion 
towartl the slaliını's hearı" to dock 
with Mir. 1 

She yuarnted or certain lixuries 
he watched the arrival uf rus. 
gress, û Russian robot supply ship. 
“A of a sudden, ÎÛ really dıl trl 1 
was il a CUSTÎC outpost, iıxiously 
awaiting supplies — and really hop 
ing my family remembered tu serl 
me books antl candy.” They had. 
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The erew members of the Space Shultte Atlantis pose for their 
inflight portrait, Shannon Lucid js in the centre of the top row 


lwo Yuris have really (realed her as 
an equal,” said John Uri of Jolusun 
Space Center in Huuslon, lhe lead 
scientist for the U.S.-Russian flights. 
"They dant have as many wotneti 
[in their spare program] as wı’ 
have. That's 1 difference is Ure cile 
tures, I believer," 

lucid lirrself has rxpresserl is- 
may al the {acl {hat he early Anwri- 
can asironauis were all men, Afler 
five wonllıs tuggelher, leowever, sl, 
Conunumder Yuri Onufrienke, Ha, 
and Might engineer Yuri Usarhtv, 
38, Ft long “just real fine," Lucid 
las suid repeiuteclly, ih her mild 
bklahan:ı twang. Bul she indicalerl 
ıhal six moulhs in space will have 
been plenty. Asked what she's 
learned abhoul herself up there, she 
said. "My family would be surprised 
at the patience f've developed." 

Somebody unnamed senl the 
pink socks into space with her as A 
surprise, she explained, and she 


buard,” be said, speaking in Russial, 
al a Houston news conference bt- 
fore Lucid took the slıuttle to Mir. 
Then he added, “We antivipate 
thal fhe fans will be taken care vf in 
1 more timely manner because wt 
know women luye te clean aud lhey 
will take care of tlic fans in order tu 
allow less lust in {he vıvirornment.” 

Glazkov later sail he was misli 
dlerstoud or mistranslaled. The high- 
stakes US-Russian missions in par1 
aiın 1o esl whether reprisentalives 
af the rwa former Cold War enemies 
can find bhappiuess together while 
vanfined in small spaces in outer 
spite. Lucid's arrival al Mir begun 
wlıal NASA hopes will be a pernıa- 
nent astrunaul presence in urbit. 

If all gos as planned, the {we 
cuuntries will lead the construction 
of a new inlernaliona space station 
in orbit next year and send people to 
Marsin the next century. 

“From everything ve heard, the 


A portrait of workaday life on her 
history-making flight — due to end 
later this month — emerges in her e- 


` mail messages supplied to The 


Washington Post, as well as occa- 
sional news conferences fron Mir. 
Now Lucid and “the two Yuris" 
have begun to pack for departure 
and thelr orbital camp lıas gotten 
more crowded. In a rocket-powered 
game of musical clıairs, two replace- 
menl cosmonauts arrived at Mir last 
month on a Russian vehicle, along 
wil a French female astronaui- 
scientist, The French woman and 
the two Yuris were tlue to depart for 
Earth last week, leaving lııcid on 
Mir with the {wo new cosmonauts, 
I's the same as “wlıen your 
relatives come to visil,” [uclcl said, 
degeribing the cramped quarters. 
She had expected a Jif home 
aboard the space shultle Atlantis by 
now, But technical concerns lave 
delayed the launch by at least six 
weeks. She las already spent more 
time in space, ancl more un a single 
space mission, than any olher Ameri- 
can. On Septenıber 7, she surpassed 
the single-missian recorrl of 6% lays 
for women from any country. Thal 
honor was previously hekl by Russ 
ian cosmmonaul Helena Koılakova, 
ihe only Russian wunan who has 
made a long-duratiun flight on Mir. 
The iseue of how lhe Russian 
space progranı treats WuIHen Aros 
in part because of conminenis by Yuri 
Glazkov, deputy direclar of the 
Gagarin Cosmonaul Training Cenler 
in Star Cily, near Moscow, "We clu 
not distinguish, professionally, be- 
tween a man and a woman as an as 
tronaul or a cosmonaul. . .. Y¥e don't 
have to expect that there are going 
to be curtains on the windows due to 
the fact that there is a woman on 
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Workaday Tales That بسسم‎ 
Are Out of This World| ^; 


Shannon Lucid takes 
hurtling around Earth with 
two Yuris in her stride, 
writes Kathy Sawyer 


and making JelO for the boys, 


1Ê SHE'S wearing pink socks 


it must be Sunday. 

This is how U.S. asironaul Shan- 
non Lucid keeps track of the weeks 
as they zip by at 17,000mph outside 
the orbiting home she has shared 
for five months with two Russian 
cosmonauts nanıed Yuri, 

“When light follows (larkness 
every 45 minutes, it is important 
that I have simple ways of marking 
the passage of time," she e-mailed 
friends in Houston, “Every once in a 
while, Yuri will come up lo me and 
say, ‘Isn't today Sunday?’ And Î will 
say, No, it's not. No Jell-O tonight,."" 

Lucid, 53, is hardly a spacegoing 
geisha. She holds a cloctorate in bio- 
chemistry and is the most experi 
enced astronaut of either sex in the 
NASA corps, willı five space lights 
and several orbital records to her 
credit. A wife and molher of three 
wito is said to be an indifferent cook 
at home, she is the first U.S. wontan 
(and the second Anıerican) lo fly 
aboard Russian Space Stalian Mir, a 
136-ton facility somewhal resent 
bling a flying trailer park. 

Since lale March, when she 
floated aboard, she has shrugged 
off questions about male chauvin- 
ism or an East-West gender gap in 
orbit. Her credentials speak for 
themselves, But şhe has revealed 
glimpses of the joys and frustra- 
tions, smells and sounds of platonic 
crosscultural domesticity in weight- 
lessness 250 miles above Earth. 


soared to 140 percent. For average 
Mexicans, “Their situation is much 
worse lhan it yas lwo years ago, and 
they're angry al the government be- 
cause this crisis was manufactured 
by the government" through ils 
botched peso devaluation in Decem- 
ber 1994, said Nora Lustig, a senior 
fellow at the Brookings Institution. 

“There's na way in the near 
future that theyll be compensated 
for the losses of '95, and that's why 
people are not sharing in the gov- 
ernment’s optimism about the re- 
covery.” 

“We're not asking for beautiful 
houses,” said Felix Ramos Cahaleta, 
who runs a snack stand on an iso- 
lated stretch of highway outside 
Huatulco. “We just want good jobs 
so we can support our families,” 
® Zapatista rebels have broken off 
peace talks with the Mexiçan gov- 
ernment İn a move that appeared 
designed to increase pressure on an 
administration grappling with the 
emergence of a second guerrilla 


up. 
e Zapatistas said in a lelter lo 
the governntent last week that (hey 
were halting the 16 month-long 
peace negatlatian becaiise of the 
“arrogance” of the government aml 
accused it of using the new rebel ur 
rising as ah excuse to crack down 
oi Zapalisia supporters. 

The Zapiutistas' — wlio have 
walked. out of the slow-moving peace 
talks séveral linıes — also seemed lo 
be irying to lake advantage of tle 
government's vulnerability in the 
aftermath of the ‘synchronized at- 
jacksin {our states. . 1 : 


is erusîon of '' wages ' 


tics showing the ccononmic prob- 
leıms are over. That's not what we're 
seeing out in the street or what (he 
people feel in their pockets." 

That poinl was illustrated Sep- 
tember 1, when Zedillo gave his sec- 
ond state of the nation address and 
highlighted Mexico's numerous im- 
provements this year: Interest rates, 
unemplayment and inflation are 
down; economic growth, exports 
and foreign currency reserves are 
up; and the peso is holding stable 
against the dollar. At the samıe time, 
the country paid back $9 billion of a 
$12.5 billion U.S. emergency loan 
and spent, or set aside, $24 billion to 
support the nation's banking syS- 
tem, which remains fragile. 

“We think that Mexico Is on the 
road to recovery and the U.S. is 
pleased and so are international car- 
porations and the peaple at the top, 
bul is this reaching down to the 
middle class and improving their 
lives, or are they mired in stagna- 
tion?" asked Peter Lupsha, senior 
research associate at the Universily 
of New Mexico's Latin America In- 
slitule. "The common people are 
feeling the pinch. Thie macro poli- 
cies are succecding, but they aren't 


making tortillas any cheaper or 


salaries any belter.” 

For people ota Ile street, the key 
problem 
brought okı by a 50 percent (levalua- 
tlon of the peso in lale 1994 arid 5 


percent inflaliori In 1995, which has 
cut dceply into buying power, More 
than 15,000 businesses went bank- 
rûpt, 2 million people were Hırown : 
out ol work and interest rates 


Rebels Capitalize on Mexico’s Pain 


vestor confidence, leading to a flighi 
of foreign capital that left the coun- 
try unable to pay its bills and on the 
brink of default. The resulting infla- 
tion, unemployment and contracting 
economy hit Mexico's poorest citi 
zenıs hard — the same ones who had 
been told repeatedly to place their 
hopes in Salinas’ market refornıs. 
“There are two very different 
Mexicos living side by side,” sald 


Mexico City economic and political 


analyst Jonathan Heath. “In one is 
the top 15 pércent who have the 
purchasing power; then we have a 
massive, very-low-income, poverty- 
stricken population, mostly concen« 
trated in the south." 


TIS THIS persistent rift that 

helped foment the People's Revo- 
lutionary Army. Many political lead- 
ers say they believe the group İs 
more dangerous tlian the mainly in- 
digenous Zapatista rebels who 
wagêd a 12-day rebellion against ihe 
guvernment in 1995 iri the southern 
state ofl Chiapas — with lhe new- 
cumers having ınore money, belter 
wenpons andl a far wider reach. 

“I's real and ils sumething lo 
worry about," said Vicente lox, 
governor of thie stale of Guanajualo 
and widely considered a [future pres- 


identlal candidale far the center- 


rightist Nallonal Action Party. “I's a 
clear expression of the frusiralion 


with the governınenl," he salçl iıı an . 


interview, ‘ Zedilo “keeps talking 
about macroeconomics and statis- 


century with modern indusiry, vaca- 
tion resorts and an economy that is 
slowly recapturing international in- 
terest after suffering its most severe 
crisis in 60 years, And officials have 
statistics to back up their claims. 

At the same time, to drive the 
back roads of the nation's poorest 
regione, such as this Pacific Coast 
state of Oaxaca, is to see a Mexico 
mired: in the last century, where 
rural Indians and peasants survive 
on a handful of beans and cornmeal 
each day and pay for makeshift huts 
without electriclty, running water or 
sanitation. It is in the context of this 
seeming paradox that the new guer- 
tilla movement sprang up, reflecting 
impatience among many Mexicans 
for their daily lives to catch up to the 
favorable economic statistics. 

Almost three years ago, the free- 
market and privatization policies put 
in place by Presiclent Carlos Salinas 
dé Gortari had jolted the economy 
into a boom performance, and the 
effects were just beginning to be felt 
by Mexicans on the bottom rung. 
Forelgn investment hud bemın to 
create jobs, such as the hotel con- 
struction work in this resort 300 
ıuiles suutheasl of Mexico Cily. 

But the growth process lere antl 
across Mexico was clemnlished by 
current president Ernesto Zedillo's 
botched peso (levalualion on 
Decentber' 20, 1994 — 16 days after 


'Î he succeeded Salinas. The devalua- 
tol, which made the country look . 


insecure and uristable,' wrecked in- 


Molly Moore and John Ward 
Anderson in Huatulco, Mexico 


ARIA del Rocio lives in a mud- 

and-stick hut two miles from a 
beachfront of multimillion-dollar re- 
sorts, Her three children sleep on 
palm leaves scattered on the bare 
dirt floor. Her husband earns $33 a 
week as a truck driver — when he 


"| can find work, 


Here amid some of Mexico's 
most poverty-stricken people, the 
government is creating its poshest 
new mega-resort, including the 
largest Cub Med in the Western 
Hemisphere. And it was here also, 
where the Mexico of Maria del 
Rocio and that of the Club Med 
collide, that a new leftist guerrilla 
ErorpHašt month made its biggest 
strike yet against the government. 

Ten people were killed here, just 
over a mile from the blue Pacific 
shore that attracls tourists from 
around the world. In all, 15 people 
were killed in coordinated attacks 
across four Mexican slates. 

“People are sick of {he corruplion 
and sick of the president saying 
things are getting belter when (heir 
lives are really getting worse,” sall 
30yearold juan, who drives a taxi 
for tourists visiting the Huatulco 
beach resorts. “If the government 
doesn't start answering to {he peo- 
ple,’ lt will face a revolution. This is 
the reality of Mexico." 

` ‘To listen to the government, Mex- 
ico is a nation leaping into the next 
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smoke cloud tlıat alerted a security 
guard — aud eventually the police, 

Yousef boasted to a U.S. Secret 
Service agent that he would have 
bombed a dozen planes within 
weeks had he not been discovered. 

Investigators found detailed plans 
of the plot in a laptop computer re- 
covered from Yousef's Manila apart- 
ment. Five bombers were to fly on 
12 U.S. junıbo jetliners in the Far 
East, slip bombs made using Casio 
digital watches under their seats, 
and disembark, with the bombs 
timed to explode when the planes 
were high over the Pacific en route 
to the West Coast. 

Kallstrom, who is leading the ia- 
vestigation of the TWA crash, would 
not discuss possible links between 
that disaster and Yousef's plot. 

Yousef acted as his own lawyer 
during his trial, seemingly at ease 
with U.S. legal jargon, He told the 
jury the entire case was fabricated by 
Philippine and Pakistani authorities 
to curry favor with the United States, 
which was then hunting Yousef in 
the World Trade Center case. 


& | Flamethrowers Anonymous 


market? Have any of the 
flamethrowers singed someone 
under their own name? 

The rap on America is that we live 
today in a disunited state wlıere, in 
the nearcliché phrase of Robert 
Putnani, we even “bowl alone.” 
There are fewer communities to 
which we belong these clays, fewer 
places where we are kıown. At the 
same time, there are far more op- 
portunities for being anonymous. 
We have become as ıınaccountable 
to each other, as unaccountable for | 
wllat we say, ã5 ünnamed sources. 

A few weeks ago, there was an 
uproar when Joe Klein was revealed 
as the anonymous author of a 
scathing satirical novel. His col 
leagues brutalized him for lying tc 
them. But not a word was said abou 
his cowardice for flaming a prei- 
dent without facing him. 

These thoughts follow me ono 
the ferry to one of the islands tlat 
dot this Maine coast. This floatiig 
community hall, where islanders 
check on the cork bulletin bord 
and on each other's children, tra- 
verses the short haul and long psy- 
chic distance to a place were 
people wave to each other along the 
country roads. Not just because it is 
an island custom but because we 
know each other. 

If I have learned anything in my 
15 years here as a summer person, 
it's the delicate ecology of island life 
where people are both away and to- 
gether. Its the sense of community 
that comes from independence and 
mutual dependence, 

I have learned that civility — not 
always intimacy and rarely hostility 
— sustains a community. That civil 
ity only rules when people under- 
stand that they must abide each 
other and abide together, 

Î am no island roınantic. Even 
here, I know teen-agers who long 
for a place where people do not re- 
member-their grandparents or their 
first grade report cards. 

„. On a mainland of individualists 
it's no surprise that many value.the 
liberation that comes from being un- 
known. No surprise. that many 
change identities as if life were a 
masquerade ball, or aş if there were 
an endless supply of fresh starts. 

So, onl a late sumnıer weekend, Î 
look back at the coast of America. 
From here, it seems as if the con- 
tentious, fractured story of this 
country is now being written by 

Americans Anonynious, .. », 
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Yousef Convicted of Bomb Conspiracy 


ceived an “extremely fair trial.” 

Defense attorneys said after the 
verdict that they do not believe the 
horrific crash alone caused the jury 
to convict the defendants on all 
counts. But all said it may have been 
a factor. “It's İn their subconscious, 
It certainly played a part,” said 
Shah's court-appointed attorney, 
David Greenfield. 

He also asserted that his client — 
against whom prosecutors pre- 
sented the least evidence — was 
convicted because of ant-Muslim 
prejudice and fear of terrorism. 

U.S. Attorney Mary Jo White and 
James Kallstrom, head of the New 
York office of the FBI, declared the 
verdict a victory in what Kallstronı 
called a “war” on terrorism. They 
sald afterward that Yousef's plot 
came very close to succeeding, Jt 
was uncovered as he and Murad 
mixed explosives in a Manila apart- 
ment and accidentally unleashed a 


OPINION 
Ellen Goodman 


T IS Friday afternoon and the 

traffic gods whizzing overhead in 
helicopters are warning of tle 
bumper to bunıper weekend exo- 
dus, I am crawling over the city line 
when a young man in an oll Toyota 
cuts in front of me and, in the style 
for which Boston drivers have be- 
come famous, throws me the finger, 

Thank you and have a nice day. 

I am somewhere near the New 
Hanıpshire border doing penance 
for nıy early escape from the office 
by listening to talk radio. John from 
Boise is making his feelings about 
gay marriage as explicit as you can 
without using expletives, Paul from 
Bismarck or is it Carl from Potsdam 
is talking about the president and 
first lady in ways that do not reflect 
well on his upbringing. 

So kind of you to call. 

Halfway up the seacoast, my 
Thank God It's Friday Mood has 
darkened considerably. As 1 cross 
the Maine border, I push Patti 
Smith into my tape deck, But my in- 
ternal track is playing a second tape 
entitled: What an Earth is Wrong 
With People? 

I am no double for Miss Man- 
ners. More than one unkind phrase 

has tripped off my tongue or finger- 
tips. But if I am happy to be leaving 
civilization this late summer week- 
end, İt may be because civility has 
already departed. 

Last night, exploring the vast 
mansion of the Internet, I wandered 
into several unfamiliar chat rooms, 
Some visitors were people who 
change nicknames more often than 
they do socks. These are people 
who checked their courtesy along 
with their idenlity at the door. A 
mair method of communication in 
thes: chambers seems to be 
flaming. 

What they have in common with 
the digittwagging driver, with the 
lalkshuw callers is nol just their 
aerobic exercise of the “freedom of 
speech" — a [reedom thal leaves 
even this First Anendment junkie 
grimacing — but Ihey belong to the 
growing uncummunity of people 
whu nuw acl with the protection of 

anonymily. 

Would that driver lıave expressed 
his opinion if he tlıought I knew his 
mather or his buss? Is the man from 
Bismarck equally nasty at his local 


lines Flight 800 exploded and 
crashed into the Atlantic Ocean 
barely 50 miles away from the court- 
house here, with eerie parallels to 
Yousefs alleged plot to explode 
planes over the Pacific, 

Prosecutors and defense attor- 
neya feared that the July 17 crash, in 
which all 230 people on board per- 
ished, would prejudice the jury, 
which was not sequestered. Criminal 
investigators have speculated that a 
minlature, time-triggered bonıb simi- 
lar to those devised by Yousef was 
used, night have destroyed Flight 
800 but so far they have uncovered 
no conclusive evidence to support 
that theory. 

But after polling jurors and telling 
theın to ignore reports about the 
TWA disaster, U.S, District Court 
Judge Kevin Thomas Duffy ruled 
that they would remain fair. After last 
weeks verdict, he told Yousef, 
Murad and Shah that they had re- 
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In Mazbugh, a small village on a 
back road northwest of Srinagar, 
the summer capital, a reporter saw 
16 paramilitary officers going from 
house lo house, cursing residents 
and demancling that lhey come oul 
tu vule, When other reporters ap- 
proached, the squall walked away, 
and its lender hurriedly explained 
they were on rouline patrul. Agi- 
taled resiklents al a polling place 
nearby said (he mramilitary forces 
had (reateneel them, 

In Druoru, a small village near a 
mountainous area once popular 
with lourists, turnuut exceeded bil 
percenl, andl residents longed near 
the poling place in a relaxed atmus- 
phere, sovinlizing. Syed Sajal, a 
state employee, sall he favored the 
National Conference because "it wil] 
bring lıarmony for our people,” 


A Srinagar antl-election protester hurls back a tear gas canister at 
some of the 200,000 troops overseelng the poll PHOrD suERwr CRASTO 


dregs rehearsal for the larger con- 
spiracy, and Shah was convicted of 
trying to escape from prison here. 

All three showed no emotion as 
the jury foreman reported the ver- 
dicts and a& a court clerk re-read 
them, intoning “gullty,” again and 
again. The jury of five women and 
seven men, kept anonymous for se 
curity reasons, was escorted home 
by court personnel and did not com- 
ment. Lawyers for the three defen- 
dants said they would appeal. 

Yousef's convictions carry three 
mandatory life sentences plus up to 
100 years in prison and $2.25 million 
in fines, He is to stand irial next year 
on charges of orchestrating and 
helping to carry out ihe 1993 Trade 
Center’ bombing, which transformed 
international terrorism from a diş- 
lant horror to a threat facing Ameri 
cans in their own communities, 

The threat became even more real 
aî nıld-trial when Trans World Air- 


have quashed lhe armed rebellion, 
accorcling to stnte officials, who said 
they arrested lhree separatist lead- 
ers of polilical groups last week 
under a preventive detention lay be- 
calıse they had trier ta obstruct Sat- 
urday's voting. Tlie stales police 
chief, Mahentlra Sablıarwal, said 
the three were released after Ile 
polls closel. 

State officiuls said there were no 
elertionrelaled deaths. Sabharwal 
seknowleclged thal a boy, 14, was 
killed in cross-fire beiween troops 
And separidisl rebels, and two 10 
yearall boys died when a rocket 
propelled grenade fired from a 
mountainside lantksl in a school 
yard. 

Sabhurwal disınissed reports that 
securily officers had forced people 
to vole as “militanıls’” propaganda,” 


Dale Russakoff in New York 


AMZI Ahmed Yousef, the 

alleged terrorist mastermind 

accusel of scripting the 
World Trade Center bombing, and 
lwo codefendants were convicted 
last week of a conspiracy to bomb 12 
U.S. jumbo jets and 4,000 passen- 
gers out of the sky over the Pacific 
Ûcenn — a plol the government de- 
seribed as “one of the most hideous 
crimes ever conceived." 

After a ihrcemonth trial that 
opened a window onto the modern 
Age of international terrorism, i fed- 
eral jury in Manhattan convicted 
Yousef, Abdul Hakim Murad and 
Wali Khan Amin Shah on all seven 
cous relateıl ta the foiled bombing 

. plot, wiıich was to unfold over a two- 
day periud in January 1995, 

Yousef, 28, was convicted also of 
bombing a Philippine Airlines jet ir 
1994, killing one passenger, as a 


Kashmiris 
‘Pressurized 
To Vote’ 


س 
Kenneth J. Cooper in Srinagar‏ 
ی ا ایب 


"THE first day of voting to elect a 
governmunt for the disputed In- 
dian state uf Jammu and Kaslımir 
sw voters turning oul in greater 
numbers than they did for partia- 
mentary elections four nıonths ago, 
but evidence indicated that not 
everyone was going to the polls 
voluntarily. 

Security forces were seen pres 
suring people to the polls, a tactic 
they employed during elections for 
the federal parliament in May. Re- 
porters saw squads of army and 
paramilitary officers going from 
house to house in some localities, 
but they seemed to have acted less 
harshly and inspired less fear than 
they did during the May vote, 

As they did four months ago, ap- 
pointed state officials denied that 
security forces threatened to harm 
Kashmiris if they did not vote. 

In some areas of the Himalayan 
state, riven by separatist violence for 
almost seven years, residents voted 
eagerly and in numbers that kept 
polling officers busy all day. State of- 
ficials said the estimated turnout of 
between 50 and 53 percent showed 
genuine interest in the state's first 
elections for its own Jlegislature 
since 1987. By comparison, 46 per- 
cent vated in May's Indian parlia- 
mentary election and an average of 
§8 percent cast ballots in Kashmir's 
last four legislative elections. 

The voting, due to take place an 
four days, ending on September 30, 
is designed to end nine years of di- 
tecl rule by the Indian governmeıt 
and restore democracy lo Ihe only 
majority-Muslimn state in predomi. 
nantly Hindu Intlia. Miost analysts 
predict the regional National Con- 
ference — lel by Farvay Abdullat 
who resigned as Kashmirs ch 
niinister al the start of a sejxıratist 
relbilion in 1990 — will form ils 
new xovernntte:nl in early October. 

The elections have raised hopes 
AMUNgE sue voter's of a restoration 
uf pratt, A grand of grealer Qulo- 
mony lû {he slate and a new rounl 
of negoliMions between India unl 
Pakistau, which have gone to war 
wire since: HME because of their 
conflicliny; cluints to the territory, 
India's seeuity forces largely 
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In Brlef 


A WAVE of panic selling hit 
Olivet, Italy’s troubled 
computer and office equipment 
group, driving ils price down to 
an historic low. Shares closed on 
Monday 19,5 per cent down at 
603 lire. It followed a week of 
uphenval during which chairman 
Carlo De Benedetti resigned. An 
investigation has been opened 
into insider share dealing, 


APAN'S current account 

surplus shrank over the 12 
months to July by $5.21 biliion, 
oar 27.3 per cent. 


NEMPLÛOYMENT in the 

Uinited Sinles mınk lo its 
luwvest level for seven yenrs in 
Augual, dropping (o 3.1 per cent 


from G.’ê per cent in July, 


ERMANY unclerlincd the 

cconomile divergvnce with 
Franc, Hs key partner in he 
drive lo crenle a single European 
currency, by disclosing a 1.5 per 
cunt spurt in second-quarter 
growth — contrasting with a 
Û.4 per cent fall tvrosa the Rhinc. 


RITISH Alrways is consider- 

ing cuts İn service ancl stuff 
to rvduce costs hy $1.5 billion 
aver the next five years, 


ROW hus broken out in 
Jersey uver legislalion which 
would give accuununty purtner- | 
ships imited-liability status und 
protect them from having to 
make huge compensation 
payments to unhappy cllents, 


E UROTUNNEL is expected to 
announce a restructuring of 
its $13.5 billlon debt in a deat 

likely to give 225 banks between 
80 and 90 per cent of its shares. 


ONRHO has postponed the 
$ 1billion flotation of ita 
Princess Metropole hotels divi- 

sion after receiving several 
approaches for the business. 


8B IDDERS for new private rall 
franchises have been given 
confidential data on the vast 
surpluses in the British Rail 
pension fund to ald the speedy 
sell-off of the UK rall network. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
Sterling rataa Sterling rates 
Septembar %9 Beptember2 
Autala 1.462-1.483 | 19732-1.8757 
الاکن‎ 16.32-18 38 16 20-16 32 
Beli 47.90-47.58 | 478747.76 
Canara 2 1-2.1423 | 2.1343-2384 
Dermarh Bar-a g7? 395-8 98 
France 74.794 .7. P27. 83 
Gamsny | 23258-23284 | 2.3178-2.3200 
Hong Kong | 1205.1208 Î 1204-1208 
tear 08031-09845 | 0.86380 653 
nay 2.351.235 | 2301-29 
Japan 17008-17032 Î 170.185-170 1 
Hetheriands Î 2.6072-2096 | 2.5967-2.5993 
` iow Zeoland Î 22407-22442 | 2 2291-2.262 
Norway 0.68-98 10.03-10 05 
Portugal 238.12-238.41 | 237 23-237 54 
Spain 108.23-196.50 | 185.58-185.78 
Sweden 10.38-10.38 Î 10.38-10.39 . 
Swzerland | 1.8302-1.8389 | 1.8856-1887 
Usa 1.5895-1,5804 | 1.6590-1500 
EO ! 12310-12329 | 1.2283-1.2306 


FTO100 hare Index up 284 ei 3310.8. FTE 2I0 
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tential recruits — perlıaps several 
million — reluctant to join for fear of 
reprisals. 

Nor is it true that the clays of in- 
dustrial aclion are over. The aunt 
ber of clays lost througlı strikcs has 
fallen sharply over lhe past 18 years 
tas the graph shows), but in the 
firsl half of this year, ihere were yes 
votes in 81 per cent of ballots. 
Unions have been using the votes to 
good effecl. Following a successful 
ballol, two out of three disputes 
were seltlecl without recourse to in- 
dustrial action. 

So, where now? The trend in in- 
dusiry during the 1990s has bcen 
for firmıs {o concentrate on theîr 
core business — unions should do 
lhe same. If utioııs can't deliver on 
bread and lnulter issues — pay ancl 
working condilions — will mmenbers 
hiuk 1 likely i{lry can beau Direct 
Line when il comes to ¢ rant. 

Two things will help in Ihis re 
sper. Inflation is weak, which 
shoukl ıdlow niontary policy to lye 
expansionary — guuitl for vcmploy- 
antl ui revruiRBurtl. 

Ile ulus laclor is the praspurl of 
a Labar government. Tony Bliir 
his sait that there will be nıe 
favours 0 The ions, bul in power 
he will seed lhe uiens 

they need bim. Thi 
can expuct a miıimum wage, ıe Su 
cial Chapter, the right to recagitie 
len, aul preclion aR: 
dismissal during a legal dispule., 

li would like more, such as 
instant employment prulecliun 
izainsl unfair dismissal ınd greater 
freedom tu proswcute (lisputes 
ugainst campanies that divirle {hem- 
selves up In prevent secondary au- 
tion, bul John Manks, TUC general 
stcrelitry, says Labour's Hour Cui 
mitmemts should nut be underunli- 
nıalul. 

Let's hupe so. Some on the lefl 
think unions are no longer nevded 
these days but they are fuzzy about 
what the benefits are to workers. 
Sinıple. In the days the boss would 
say “You're fired”, you would fetch 
the shop steward. In the de- 
unionised “us-and-us boss" world of 
the future the boss says: “I under- 
stand your pain but you're fired all 
the same." 
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Class war that yields no benefits 


‘Trade unions 


employuuent. Whereas itu individual 
firnı can bnst iis prufits from (le 
unionisation and holdin; duwn 
Hea, lhe benefits le Ibe eronnmy 


liv’ 
eı wilning invomme ineualilis, 
rising poverly ancl job insecurily, 
which have had detrimental effects 
ult growl, the balancer uf paymetls 
and mtblic finances. 

Apulogists [or the new riglu 
woulkl argue tat this aliack on 
lıbour is warranted, because it 
should lead to a lall iı e share of 
nalionul inure taken by waffes, ancl 
a fise in lhe share for inveslınent, 
The story uf the past 18 years is 
quile different. Wages as a slıare of 
gross daruestice product bive fallen, 
but all ıhis hits meant is thal clivi- 
dends have gone through Ihe ronl. 

The Governnıenl seems proud of 
this, iperviuus 1u the notion hal 
lhe future Hor Brilain is ù decently 
paid, highly procluclive, secure work- 
force. But plans for further curbs on 
unions would be a briclge tao far. 

Back in the 197Ûs, union bosses 
were the satirists' targel; no longer. 
If popular culture says anything 
about the political nıood, the public 
thinks the villains are now the 
bosses. Union ınembership may 
have fallen to below § million, but 
the Trades Union Congress be- 
lieves there is a hidden pool of po- 


Larry Elilott on the : 
economic effect of فلز‎ 
shackling trade unions 1 


mn 
۳ HOSE of us who dislike Man- | gn: 
chester United winning every- | 
thing in football all the tine 
should take some lessons from the 
way the Government has handled 
the unions these past 18 years. 


shoulkl give up the industrial strug- 
gle and flag nılor insurance instentl, 

However, unions appear la be iı 
oneoff case when il cues te the 
on Of Vict 
No minisler his yu suggeste 
turn to HNl tury” slrgery, 
lisiry or sanitalion. Nor lis 
member of (he Governtent been 
brave enough to claim tat it would 
boost competitiveness {0 (lrpirive 
wonien of th vate. 

Yel a masterservant appruacl fo 
industrial relalions is cleened a 
goutl thing, even if it muans enploy- 
ers can flout health arl safety regpu- 
lations and sack staff with impurily 
to prevenl hem frn qualifying fin’ 
statutory empluymeil rigs. 

Even such bastions of liissez-faire 
thinking as the World Bank ind Lhe 
Organisatiun fur Economic Uu-opuer- 
alion and Development now agree 
that this is not the way forward, 
given that the West is never goin lo 
compete İn terıns of wage costs with 
south Asia or eastern Europe. 

The evidence that the campaign 
waged against the ıınions has deliv- 
ered the economic benefits claimed 
is tenuous, The argument is that 
unions distort supply and demand 
in the labour market by pushing up 
wages and reducing investmeni. 
This reduces demand for labour. 

Nice theory, but after lŠ years we 
still seem to be waiting for the 
higher investment and the lower un- 
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iuplenmennti 


The first thing to do is insist that 
United are not allowed any foreign 
players; then that a member of the 
Mauıchester City fan club should 
referee their games. So, it will con- 
tinue, season by season, unlil 
Uinitecl have to play both halves up a 
onein{our slope at a redesigned 
Old ‘Trafford and pay a fiue every 
time they coruniit a foul. 

After 10 years, wlwn the fans 
lav’ last heart, those of us who sup- 
porl other clubs cian suggest Uniterl 
liwe no future as a team but miyghl 
prosper if they sell replica kils. 

This process will be familiar 1o 
trade unions, And HS eisy lo see 
why il las mel with such thunder 
uus applause on the right. The at- 
tack on the trade unions — through 
deflalionary economic pulicies and 
relentless legislation — has been 
class warfare at its crudesl. Why 
bits of the the left should also be 
parroting such reaclioniu'y twadlclle 
is more puzzling. 

The fact is tla the shackling of 
the unions is up there with the Falk- 
lands war as onc of the aclieve- 
ments of fotir terms of Cunservative 
governmienl. Indeed, il was where 
Mrs Thatcher's thirst for a return to 
Victorian values was fully slaked. 

Ministers argue that the tough 
approach has worked, because turı- 
ing the clock back has improved the 
climate of industrial relations, 
boosted productivity, and brought 
about a sea change in pay bargaining. 

The right insisls breaking the 
power of organised labour has been 
goodl for workers as well, if they 

would but admit it. Unions act more 
respansibly, are more in touch with 
what Ilıeir members want. They 


Young: high risk strategy 
managers across the Cily can now 
expect thelr portfolios to be re- 
viewed in fine detail, 

Imro, the watchdog that monltors 
the funds Industry, has already said 
it will be reviewing its awn rulebook 
and supervisory procedures, A 
clampdown on what many profcs- 
slonals İn {he past slırugged off as 
“technical” breaches of the rules is 
inevitable. ۶ 

As for the whole system of “self 
regulation" in the Clly, lhe Margan 
Grenfell affair haa hammered an- 
other nail in a coffin that seenıs to 
contain more iton than wood. 


Red faces at pillar of City establishment 


trustees, General Accident, begin- 
ning to ask a few awkward ques- 
tions about the size of investments 
in unquoted companies, the fund 
manager's bosses instructed hin to 
reduce his exposure to such high- 
risk companies. 

At this stage, Morgan Grenlell 
now alleges, Mr Young is said to 
have set up a new batch of Luxem- 
bourg conıpanies and hid his sus- 
pect investments deeper. It was only 
in the third week of August when 
the Securities and Futures Aulhor- 
ity, one of tlıe front-line City regula- 
tors that had been investigating the 
stockbroker which Mr Young used 
for his Luxembourg dealings, raised 
the alarm that Morgan Grenfell 
began to investigate his activity in 
earnest. 

Deutsche Morgan Grenfell an- 
nounced this week il planned a 
multi-million<lollar compensation 
programme for investors in (he 
three unit trusts il was forced to sius- 
pend. City sources suggest Morgan 
could face a bili of about $150 mil-, 
tion for compensation, and (hose 
likely to receive Jıe most generous 
payments will be investors who 
bought into’ the funds earlier thls 

ear. 

But the repercussions don't slop 
with Morgan and Deutsche, Fund 


by Deutsche Bank, Germany's 
largest, the London investment 
bank has exuded a special sort of 
arrogance. As Deutsche has fur 
thered its stated intention of turning 
Morgan into the hub of a global, all 
powerful securities business, some 
of the most talented individuals in 
high finance have been tempted 
through its doors. 

Nestling in this top drawer was 
Mîr Young, a bright 38yearold who 
seems to have impressed just about 
everyone he met. He lıad taken over 
ınanagement of two of the three 
stricken funds in May 1994 from 
John Armitage, who had been spec- 
tacularly successful. Mr Young had 
no Intention of letting things slip. 

Money continued to pour into the 
biggest fund, the European Growth 
Trust, and it retained its ranking 
close to the top of the Investment 
league tables until the later part of 
last year 1 

Then, at the beginning of this 
year, the fund's position in the 
league tables plummeted: As is now 
becoming clear, the fund manager 
had previously achieved such a 
stuining performance by backing 
small, young companies. 

In April, with the performance of 
Mr Young's funds leaving a good 
deal to be desired and with the 


Paul Murphy 


1 N THE heart of the City, on the 
corner of London Wall and Old 
Broad Street, there is a big hole in 
the ground surrounded by blue 
boarding. It is the site for the new 
London headquarters of Morgan 
Grenfell, 

After last week's events at the 
Germanowned investment bank's 
asset management division, it 
seems sure that a few of the biggest 
egos in the Square Mile will be 
buried in the foundations. 

Alleged irregularities in three 
unit trust investment funds haye 
caused rather more than Inconve- 
nience to 90,000 investors who 
stumped up $2.1 billion, while the 
industry has suffered imporlant 
structural damage. 1 

After a three-day suspension, 
trading in the stricken funds re- 
sumed last Thursday, but having 
read tales that suspended fund man- 
ager Peter Yoııng had been belting 
hıtge portions of investors’ cash on 
high-risk technology and drug 


stocks, investors accounting for 
8 per cent of the three funds with- 
drew their cash. A bloody and con- 
voluted post-mortem at one of the 
City's premier firms is under way. 
Since Morgan's takeover in 1989 
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America was imaginary” but three 
pages later says that “of course the 
Soviet threat was deadly serious,” 

‘This book cliffers from many oth- 

ers of the sanıe genre because, 
among other things, it containg the 
author's detailed proposals orı how 
the United! States should respond to 
potential new Russian threats. Cole- 
man believes that, "had U.S. diplo- 
ınacy challenged the Soviets more 
boldly in the fifties and the sixties, 
comnıunism coulcl have collapse 
decades earlier . . ." In effect, he 
suggests that “brinkınanship" is a 
preferred policy for the United. 
States. In his opinion, oil and gas | 
embargoes and all sorts of pres- 
sures short of war woııld make Rus 
gia behave the way the West wants, 
As a student of Russian history, 
Coleman should know that nothing 
could be further from the truth, 
Western influence has always been 
marginal iıı Russia, and it will most 
likely stay that way for a long time. 
Suffice it to say that Castro's Cuba, 
no match for Russia, has not auc- 
Cubed lo U.S. economic black- 
mail, 

Coleman's mind-set inevitably 
leads him to another erroneoııs con- 
clusion — that detente was a one- 
way street that facilitated Soviet 
designs on the world. On the con- 
trary, more than anything else, (le- 
tente paved the way to Russian 
reforms, for il opened new horizoııs 
for millions of oppressed people. 
And communis sventually cul- 
lıpsed under lhe burden uf ils owıı 
ineffigjency, inbunanily and blun- 
rlers. The ınililaney of Coleman's 
SUYgCSuns on haw lo bolsler the 
U.S. stance vis-irvis "unruly" Russia 
overshacluws same of hiş mure sen- 
sible ideas and spuils ihe overall im- 
pression uf Lhis otherwise excellent 
book. 


Mikhail Gorbachev, Coleman's 
hero, the man who “accomplished 
more than any other statesman in 
the world during the last half of the 
twentieth century.” 

For six years Coleman watched 
Gorbachev chart his course, maneu- 
vering between what he hoped to 
achieve and what his hard-line oppo- 
nents in the Kremlin would let hin 
do. The account of his efforts to re- 
form his country is the best part of 
the book. Now that Gorbachev's for- 
tunes have slipped badly and his 
name is sinking into oblivion, Cole- 
man reminds us that “each of the 
major reforms he ushered in was 
nothing short of miraculous at the 
time.” În many ways Boris Yeltsin 
owes {0 Gorbachev his emergence 
as a national leader: Yeltsin took ad- 
vantage of the former Soviet presi- 
denl's tolerance of political dissent. 

Like any Westerner, even one 
experienced in Russian affairs, 
Coleman has retained sone miscon- 
ceplions about Soviet life, 

He overestimates the power ol 
the KGB and its heirs, which he 
says “even today . . . have a veto on 
Russia's future” and can “remove 
any military or political leader 
standing in [their] way.” His asser. 
tion that KGB special troops 
crushecl unarmecl demonstrators in 
Tbilisi in 1989 is erroneous, I1 was 
the army of the North Caucasian 
Military District under the eonı- 
mand of recettly appointel Russian 
Detense Minister Igor Rndionov 
that charged into Ihe crowd aril 
bea! many people to death. Occa- 
sionally Colenıan repeats ancl con- 
tradicls himself. For example, lie 
stales that "the Soviet threat to 


ILLUSTRATION’ JEAN-FRANCOIS ALLAU: 


perpelualing unchallenged party 
rule and their own privileges, 

Democratic reforms and commu- 
nism are incompatible, Coleman 
points out. And he is right. One of 
lhe principal reasons Boris Yeltsin's 
reforms are moving forward su 
slowly is that neither he nor his 
closest adlvisors have jettisoned ihe 
Suviel ways of thinking and duing. 
Perliaps Culeman is tuo harsh on 
Yeltsin, writing him off as a man of 
yeslerlay. Afler all Yeltsin has 
made it again, winning the presi- 
dency of Russia, 

But it is not Khrushchev, Brezh- 
nev or even Yeltsin who cloıninales 
the narrative. The towering figure is 


True Confessions of the Supreme Being 


returns to confront lhe Grand Ii 
quisitor. Dosloyevsky's Inquisitor, 
you may recall, hiıd no use for the 
Catholic Church's founder, and 
Ferrucci's assorted celebrities are 
similarly disinclinetl to solicil God's 
opinions. The Supreme Being 
futilely queslions Moses’s obses- 
sion with rules and tries in vain to 
key Augustine's conversion to an ap- 
propriate biblical passage. 

The deity who emerges here is 
one for whom the great religious 
controversies simply don't matter. 

In these gently subversive passages 
Moses's alleged intimacy with God, 
Jesus's ostensible powers of salva. 1 
tion, and Buddha's presumed en- 
lightenment emerge as wholly 
human constructs, 

Ferrucci is at his wry best in the! 
final chapter, where, instead of in- 
corporating a person, the deity fuses 
with the pages of Moby Dick, in- 
evitably becoming the whale hint ا‎ 
self. For mere mortals, such a stunt 2 
would be dangerous, but our hero 
has no trouble preserving his sanity. 

As he puts it, “Only God and silver- 
fish can safely get inside books." 

It should be clear by now that. 
The Life Of God is essentially an elab- 
orate conceit. Reading it is like 
watching a virtuoso violinist play a 
concerto an instrument i 
ing a single, mile-loڊ‎ . 
variations he rings پم‎ ae nlshirg, 8 
his athleticism is breathtaking, but İt ع‎ 
still remains a one-note performance. 

And yet I would not have it otlıer- 
wise. If Ferrucci lad added another 
string to his fiddle — if he had given 
his novel a plot, say, or gone into the H3 
heads of other characters — he 8 
might easily have lost the healing | š 
sweetness that constitutes its core. |© 


a grand device, the sort of nad 
artistic scheme that allows an au- 
thor to write such uncommon sen- 
tences as "Î told myself that when 
he awoke Freud would be mortified 
.at the thought of having peed on 
himself in the presence of God." 

The Life Of God is ill served by 
its tille. The label that underscores 
the novel's lamest aspect — its re 
lentless whimsicallty, ils insistent 
archness. 

The coyness is particularly pronıi- 
nent in chapter one, which chroni- 
cles the cosmos prior tû the arrival 
of Homo sapiens. While the language 
is evocative, this first section par- 
takes more of fable than epiphany. 
Ferrucci's God is not a very good 
scientist — I noticed him confusing 
apes with monkeys, and placing me- 
teorites in deep space, among other 
Errors — but lıe's a terrific writer: 
“When the storm finally weakened, Î 
saw a placid crimson sunset, and my 
creation had the languorous beauty 
ùf a face after a [it of weeping." The 
multiplicity of such passages sub- 
dued any urge to skim. 

Ferrucci's opening ganıbit is also 
admirable for its irreverence, By 
treating our culture's central myth 
@§ @ kind of Aesop's miniseries or 
Kipling Just So story, the author 
ıwhleves a caliber of iconoclasm 
that rivals the more aggressive blas- 
pheınies of Mark Twain's Letters 
From The Earth or Joseplı Heller's 
Gud Knows, 

In chapters two and three, Fer- 
rucci hits his stride, Tle joke starts 

working, As God tilts with one lumi- 
nary after another, the novel repeat- 
edly evokes one of the greatest 
scenes in all literature: the “poem” 
by [van Karamazov in which Christ 


James Morrow 


THE LIFE OF GOD (AS TOLD BY 

HIMSELF) 

By Franco Ferrucci 

Translated frorn the Itallan 

by Raymond Rosenthal and 

Franco Ferrucci 

of Chicago Prass. 283pp.‏ ا 
2 


5 only excuse is that he 
does not exist,” wrote Stend- 
hal, but now Franco Ferrucci has 
provided the Supreme Being with 
another sort of alibi. 

When The Life Of God (As Told 
By Himsel arrived in my mailbox, 
1 imagined i was about to experi- 
ence a literary non sequilur, a first- 
person novel by an omniscient 
narrator. Ferrucci's God, however, 
is neither alkknowing nor all- 
powerful: nol exactly the "under- 
achiever" positerl by Woocly Allen in 
Love And Death, ınore a poet whose 
fınciecs keep springing into palpable 
form. The poet wants no (ruck with 
evil, but he is helpless to prevent if, 

The Life Of God gives us a (leci- 
dedly existential deity, an “atheistic 
Gud” in scarch uf himself, a goal he 
hopes to achieve by writing his aut 
biography. As the results unfold, 
his protean person — nat so much 
the God of the philosophers as a 
philosopher who happens to be Gocl 
— roanıs through the centuries like 
a benign vanıpire, melding with a 
successiun of lıistarical bystanders, 
the belter lo salve his solitude, 

Our heru impresses nearly every 


once he meets, a stellar cast that 
includes Xenophanes, Seneca, 
Columbus, Shakespeare, Dante, 
Galileo, Einstein and Mussolini. [ts 


18 je Washington Post / BOOKS 
Overturning the Soviet Revolution 


Oleg D. Kalugin 


جک 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE‏ 


SOVIET EMPIRE: 

Forty Years That Shook the World, 
From Stalin to Yeltsin 

By Frad Coleman 

St. Martin's. 459pp. $27.95 


man, He saw it all and missed 
nothing. His credentials are 
iınpeccable: He reported from 
Mascow between 1964 and 1995, 
Two historic figures inspired 
Coleman to write The Decline And 
Fall Of The Soviet Empire; John 
Reed, the maverick Arıerican jour 
nalist who witnessed the birth of 
Russian conmuni«m in 1917; and 
Alexandler Yakovlev, ıı former Soviel 


ا 
Fe. COLEMAN is a lucky‏ 


1991, Boris Yeltsin said it was imıpos- 
sible “to combine things that cannot 
be combinedl — to nıarry a hedge- 
hog to a grass snake — communism 
ancl a ınarket econorny.” And this is 
precisely the message and (he leit- 
motif of Coleman's hook. In tracking 
down lhe origits of ihe communist 
system — tle brutality ancl duplicily 
of the fountlers of the Soviet slale, 
lhe continuing power siruggle in the 
Kremlin — he focuses on the legacy” 
uf lolalitarîaa practices ancl tatalitar- 
ian mentality that has been harrow- 
ing Russit since Stalin's deatlı; on 
Nikita Klırushchev, with his limited 
destalinization, falling victim to party 
hacks; on Brezhnev and his clique, 


pofitburo member ancl an architect 
uf Gorhacliey's "perestruika.” 


‘Fo chronicle tle denise uf com- 
mimlfıl of 


munisn, Coleınan, 
Rıvd's mous hbaok Ten Days That 
Shook ‘The World, subtitled his own 
in a similar manner bul may have 
made a mislake: Dicl 40 yvars of $o- 
vit1 rule really shake the world? 
Woukl mot slagnalion, decay ancl 
tevenluitd clisintegration be perlutps 
more appropriale words tu describe 
the comruüst performance alter 
Stalin? True, Uorbaclhev’ ascent te 
power mule all the difference. It 
wis uring his tenure thal lhe So- 
vit system mtlerweut {le most 
prifound change. And this ix whe 
Jikovlev's advice l0 Colenian came 
iı handy: He urge! Coleman lo luok 
al the picture of postconımunist dle- 
veloprhenlt ad perspective (rom a4 
clisSlance, 

ln» lis interview with Coleman in 


Some Like It Cold 


logic," has always looked to science 
to provicle only comfort and practi- 
cality. But after 14 years of design- 
ing icemakers, George is wondering 
ifhe hasn't gotten a little stale. 

Side by side with this high- 
minded flirtation is an equally spir- 
ited donıestic comedy, which plays 
out in the Mahoneys’ home. Here 
George and his two children are all 


chafing under the tight control of 


compulsively organized Judy — par- 
ticularly Harris, the Mahoneys’ 
chubby, precocious 12-year-old son. 

George is sympathetic toward 
Harris's resistance to Judy's cam- 
paign to curb the boy's weight, hav- 
ing himself suffered so tyrannical a 
mother that her death brought him 
profound relief. (“He felt as if a 
jagged rusty trap haf finally re- 
leased his leg, a leg that the trap it 
self had somehow brought into 
existence,”) 

In truth, though, Judy's dictatorial 
ficiency does this faniily rather 
mote good than harin, providing 
ticorge, whom his wife has labeler! a 
“texthuuk patssive-passive," with a 
degree uf physical and emolional 
mightily reluc- 
"Û occurred to 


Vhat is une to make of this 


carnfort which he 
lant fu surrender: 
[Geargel Ihat being married was 
like cewning all your favorite sonfs, 
They were su familiar that you oflen 
fargot to play, let alone enjoy, them.” 


Swevt-nalurel, wacky buok? Il is tno 
engaHing and full of promise lo be 
dismissed as jııst one Inore wavelet 
in the ceaseless tile of new fiction. 
Yes, it's ultimately a superficial, 
cven a frivalous effort but who's to 
say there isn't a place for the light: 
weight first novel, especially one as 
brisk and bracing as this? 


Donna Rifkind 


ت 
THE FREQUENCY OF SOULS‏ 

By Mary Kay Zuravteff 

Farrar Straus Giroux. 244pp. $23 
e 


CG A novel survive an quirks 
alone? Mary Kay Zuravleff's 
first book of ficlion, The Frequency 
Of Souls, is an amiable comedy of 
inanners distinguished by what 
amounts to a festival of eccentrici- 
ties exhibited by its various charac- 
ters as Zuravleff aspires to send 
comedic sparks flying from the un- 
likely subject of refrigeration engi- 
neers in Washington, D.C. 

The novel's hero, George Ma- 
honey, is 1 designer at the Cold- 
paint refrigerator plant in Rockville, 
Maryland, who is outfitterl with the 
full regalia of Ihe elecirical engi 
nevr, fran his clip-on tie to his gum- 
soled shors, Thirly-nine years oll 
and nuiırricd {o his college swect- 
heart, Judy, a “tightly laced" real- 
esale broker, George has developecl 
1 ınitHlife crush an his cuwworker, a 
Ry ll woınan nine Niagara 
Spensre who is six fect tall and wears 
crudely Iunuenıadle dresses, thick 
eyegla anfla hearing altl, 

Wirt attracts ( urge to Niagara 
le from his nous ubser- 
(hat "everything hit was 

hell close an Judy's buly wis 

spkiyel ane dangling on Ningara's" 
— is her belief in the affinity be- 
tween sciCnce and spiritually, Shes 
using her job il Coldpuint to finance 
a bolt idea: Huviny installed a satel- 
lte dish outside a trailer full of tubes 
dnl wires, she means to try lu clıan- 
nel the den througlı radio waves. 
Geurge, “convinced that the tni- 
verse war soldered together with 
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N formerly known as 


Directs 


Director of Programmes 
circa £44,000 pa plus benefits package Reading 


overseas activities, their management and 
development, the post holder will also lead the 
development of our organisation's child focus, 
and work with the team of Directors on overall 
organisational Issues. 


Successful candidates will have at least 10 years 
experlence working for NGOs with an overseas 
base. This should include both successes in 
senior field posts and senlor managerial roles 
within the home office. Specific skills in 
programme desig and evaluation, policy 
development, management of staff, resources 
and finance should be supportad by excellent 
planning and strategic assessment abilitles 
sirong written and oral communication skills, a 
mature leadership style and tha ability to work 
within a team. 


Children’s Aid Direct, formerly known as Feed the 
Chlldren (Europe), is an international relief agency 
responding to disasters and emergencies and 
providing support to communitles in need. We 
undertake programmes in Albania, Bosnia, 
Serbia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgla, Haiti, 
Rwanda, and Sierra Leone, wlth oihers under 
review. Our programme activitles range from 
amergency and targeted feeding programmes, to 
soclal development programmes for children with 
special needs. 


One of the fastest growing charities in the UK. we 
require a dynamic person to lead the further 
development of our programme strategy. 
Reporting to the Executive Director, the post 
holder will have both overseas and home based 
responsibilities. With direct control of our 


For further information, please contact James Davidson, Personne! Manager, Children's Ald Direct, 82 


01734 584 000, Fax 01745 581 230, enıail 
completed appilcations is September 27th, 1996. 


Caversham Road, Reading RG1 8AE, Telephone 
100523.3025@compuserve.com. The closing data for 


Ghilciren's Ail Direct 15 workmg lowardis its equal oppPortuuwties policy: 


ment Tourism 


The Deparitrerl Of Touran hos pi Uhl cı] OQ I tir ‘liv Foot u btan ard BrtFa: hola ida emin 
undot ğrarlua1 ANN POSAT peyt Hols veri e ul veng University of Lincolnshire & Humberside 
reseaich aııd o.tBn3lve Fuıuyıean ard Inrernatıonal hnt.s Porsorinal Services 

Wyke House 


Bavartay Road 

Kingston Upon Hull. HU THT 

Telephone: +44 1482 440650 

Facsimile: +44 1482 471638 quoting the poa1 refsrenca number. 


Closıng data 7 October 1326 
Internews wee commencirg 21 October 1%95 


A nrofessorıel appoıniment will be consıdared fo! suhsbly University of Lincolnshire & Hunıberside 


n 


fhe fhaiorim as rH pris us apprearb to Byunl Opperianatirs anid wh 
mpplrcatsans from wn der.sepresenird grap. 


Head of Depart 


£34.000 par annum plus PRP Post Rof PYO1 

A well qua Cadamıc tender wlılı a bach ground ın 

the social 09 anor busınass IS ıeJured lv lead 

a Dopartnıenî of ten DeISOnS wit: teechıng anci tesenrzh 
commırmenıs at tho Unıversıty 5 Lincoln and Hull campusus 


Bdemrc standıng ıS required and you shiuld have 
arch and publlcatans records 


quaiıtıed cendıdaıes 


GUARDIAN WEEKLY 
September 15 1996 


Department of Civil anl Environmental Engineering 


Lectureships 


Lecturer in Hydraulics and Irrigation Engineering Design 


We require an hydraulics engineer with Intsrratloral experlance In the 
design of Irrigation and dralnage systems and a proven record in 
hydraulics research, 


Lecturer In Infrastructure, Water Supply and Sanltation 
Engineering 


We are looking for an engineer with overseas axperlencs In rural 
development, spediicaty In relation to Infrastructure, rater supply andl 
sanitatlon to ba responsibla ior teaching and retearch at undergraduate 
and postgraduate level. 


The succesrful candidate{s) will work within the Environmental Group 
and be closely associated with the insdture of lrrlgarlon and 
Devalopment Suudies (IDS), the Departments postgraduate school 
concerned with overseas development. 

The posts will de for threa years In tha first Instance. 


An exceptional candkdare may ba considered for tha post of Director of 
IIDS whlch Is to become vacant In the near hutura. 


Salary within Lecturer Grada 8 Scale £20,677 - £26,430 per annum. 


Further detalls may be obtained from ths Personnel 
Department (IR), University of Southampton, Highfield, 
Southampton S017 BJ, telephone +44 (0) 1703 502750 
fax +44 (0) 1703 594986, to whom a full curriculum vitae 
(7 coples from UK appllcants, and i from overseas), Including 
the names and addresses o threa referees should be sent, 
to arrive no iater than 20 September 19%6. 

Please quote reference number R/I9, 


Working for equal opportunites 


University 
of Southampton 


University 
[of Durham 


DEPARTMENT OF THEOLOGY 
Alan Richardson Fellowship 


ENDOWED TO PROMOTE ESEARCH INTO THE EXPOSITION AND DEFENCE OF 
OEE TIE TERT OF GTB ORAY TOUT ANO 


This presligious fallowship was founded in honaur of the Very Reverend Alan 
Richardson, K.B.E., D.D. {1905 - 1973), formerly Dean of York, ا ا‎ 


Christian Theology In the University of e snd Canon of Durham 
CathadraL It will be swardad for ona tarn [n ha acadecnlc year 1007-98. 


Applications ara Invited frorn established scholars. Closing dats: 1 October 1098. 
Additonal information (rom: The Secretary, Board of Studles, of 


Theology. Uulvareity of Durham, Abbey House, Palace Green, DHT RS 
{fax +44 01 374 47441. 


Fut. 444 (0) 173-1 6O0: 
Fark. 444 (O) 1734 6 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


AVAILABLE ON MOST MODELS 
DURING APRIL & MAY 
AIRPORT TERMINAL MEET & GREET SERVICE 
PLEASE WRITE PHONE OR FAX FOR DETAILS 

EXAMPLE 


ESCORT 1.6LXÎ for 2-WEEKS 


£280.00 Fully Inclusive of comprehensive Ingurance 
CDW, delivery/colleation to Heathrow, Gatwick or 
Londan; unlimited mileago. 


PRICES 2=) PER WEEK 
FROM SUSE CON A WT) 
& LOW, LOW PRICES Bf GREAT SERVICE FROM A WORLDWIDE 
COMPANY WF FULLY INCLUSIVE RATES Bf WIDE RANGE OF 
° ‘VEHICLES Bf OVER 60 LOCATIONS NATIONWIDE 
f CALL, WRITE OR FAX TO OUR CENTRAL RESERVATIONS 
TELEP E FACSIMILE 
01494 442 110 01494 474 732 


THRITTY CAR RENTAL THE OL COURTHOUSE HIIHENDEN ROAD HEOH WYCOUSE BUCKS. HP13 BOT 


ACCESS CAR HIRE U.K 
Hort 2 
Bath f 


CAR HIRE 
PAMBER CAR HIRE U.K 


cao J, WOODLEY, HCADINKG, HGS DD. 


citonti:+44 (0) 1734 442412 
«:+ 41 (0) 1734 69 


ONE ON FAX FON A UHOCIIURE TOOAY FORE FULL OLTASLS 
WL MLCT VOU FHGHT AHO YOU CONTINU YOUR JOUNNEY WITHOUT OFLAYS. 


ROVEN METRO 

FORD FIESTA 

FORD 1.4 FORD MONDEO 1.8/2.0 LX 
ROA 214 £120 | peuauor 405 1.9an £6 


Rov 416 & 216 £150 Î p4 Hover 620 suı etes 
PRUs? 408 16 2180 Î K mover 820 eu 


mM UO U FF» 


wrxLY RATS IMELLOES FULLY COMPRESS HSURANCS AD RAIETED MILRASA, 0Du! OPTIONAL. 
DESOOUNTS POA LOS TERM, ILD MEATS AIO BOOTIES AYARABUA, PACE DELNEY TO LONDON ARFOATS 
Dui HRS OVER DNR WEBA. ILL ALO COWA, AA RATER PUES VAT, CED AAG AECEPTEO. 


ROBERT WHITLEY CAR HIRE 


NEW CARS: OLD PRICES HRATHROW - GATWICK 


HEATHROW/GATVICK 
* Personal meet & grec1 service 
* Discounts for 

expats & dlploniats 
° Unlimited mileage 
* Full 24 hr AA & RAC cover 
“ Visa/ Access accepledl 
Conlact us for bully lnclusive rale 
38 Meadow, Godalming, Surrey 
GUT7 3FT UK 
Tel +44 1483 860046 
Fax +44 1483 860187 


rd lnshan 004, 
raha, Surrey QULO 2E. 


HOTELS & APARTMENTS 


MODERN FAOM £6 
SEAVICE nigh 
APARTMENTS sr aporlment 


Salt -conlained, fully serviced ayarlmenis in Kensington - close lo park, shops. buses 
and subways, Colour TV, Islephone, equlppad kitchen, central heating. Modern 


<omlort at raasonable rales. Car Park. Brochure by return mall Quole & 
TON} LTO 


FONT ( 
105 202 KENBINQTON CHURCH 8T! , LONDON Wa 4DP ENOLAND 


Telı (O) 173 229 5371 / 220 3065 Faxı (O) 171 727 7O38 
Telex! 262433 (ret (835041 


CAR HIRE 


Our rafez ate Inclusive of YAT, COW, 
Unllniled Mileage and full AA 
membership We offor a Mueîl and 
Greet sêervke al Alrport Terminals 


WEEKLY HAIL} 7+ 


Ca ire MARTINS 
Specialists 5 


fax 
+44 1256 843036 
phone : 
+44 1256 24448 
Quole rek GDWKS6 
MARTINS Tire 
—Selloira-— Specials 


Persona meet & service al 
Heathrow & Gal uick Airports 


FAT 
CINQUECENTO . HOM 
. Î FORD FIESTA 170 
NISSAN MICRA 19.00 
FORD ESCORT 210 
FORD NONDFO 0 
FORD BIONDEO 
AUTOMATIC 260 
IIEATIROW-AUTOIIRE-GATWHICK 
THE VILLAGE GARAGE, HIGIT 
1ı DORMANSLAND, 
SURREY, RH7 6PY 
TELEPHONE!-00 44 1342 870078 
FAX:-00 44 1343 870064 


an ancî zr Inazeuzacy In the prıiling of 
non-appoararzê uf any adverlisoment 
They alsa rosceyd la riglıt to classy 


corarily any advertrseınnnt, orllt of 
rlelnto any aljectknınble wding or 
reıêcl any Abûrtlseunont. 


Immothaloly slyuld ûn once ur. We 
regrel (al #O0 cunnol QCLopt 
reSpetgsbilly fr mure than CONE 
INCORRECT lrrsertiaı and {hal no 
roFubhcalion wilh Les Jr aalad iıı lı case 
o! fyro3raplncal or ıınnar changes ut kch 
do nal allel Ie value of Ihe 
advertiSeınont 


TEFL DIPLOMA 
Study TEFL, ESL or TESOL 
lby Distance Leaming. Also: 
Gert. TEFL, 
Dip. ESP (Buainess), 
Cert. TEFL (Management) 
Prospectus fron: 


ternational? 
GED 


12 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh, EHI 2BB 
Tel/Fax 01259 720440 | 


0066 COMPUSENVE. COIS 


« Erilrv any ا‎ 
| Proepectus from UK reprsaertative offO®!| 
55S Oflicas {(QUVWA, P.O. Bon 400 
Peterborough PEZ 6QD U.K, 
تل‎ 


Opportunities Abroad 


Jor work in relief oud developmeut werhlwide 


JE SSues it your wilh wer 3O0 vacancies ench isu 


I0 isles C55 USSU) 
y yur choice! 


i on citer subscriptlnn, 


Piymenl hy Arvas. Della or Visit credit vtrl 
ıl made puyable to: 


uiry 
ig Crmmmutite 
Wu UIP Englund 
: sactrrcubuadl.tnet.cum 
ku pele f ny lil or nene 
lı SnSKn7 


! Oma, 
Buu, Ser. Toroua, TQ SEL vax gs 


sent by e-muil ur uirımuil (plese spe 


TE aie 
A.degree of flexibility 
f Degree courses by distance learning: 
Background: Ovrr 10 yea of wpedlallst knowledge in the field ûf dirtonct a, 
Distance learnfng: Allows ru 1o maintain your prevent posltıûn in lite. while 

ou? qaalficaten, ding hen end where 1ı tults your leqantemen. 
Programmes; Offered at Bachelors, Master's and Doctorate level ln 3 unde range 
of fields trom Business Mrminlstrallan over Anvonomy io Theology Arsllable 
Candidates: Me pıogrammes are deugned for tha mature, experienced candidate. 
santeble 


lacing the time for a full-time rrsldentlat programme but are: 
for the homebound or dtubied wishung to Improve thelr le quelifications 


arate alg epg OC weEK KNIGHTSBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


Gasman oe Na Ban Carrom Fac +44 01803 I8JI 
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iri FIREITEE 
٠ 

Senior Lecturer - Metalwork 

8 

and Jewellery Design 

£20,381 ° £26,931pa 

A key appointment İn formulating our long term strategy for metalvurk 

and jewellery design here at Sheffield Hallsrn University. We anticipate 

thet this will encompass forging links nationally and internationally, 

in line with our goal of Ig the profile of this subject. 

You should be innovative and forward thinking wich ı Jemonstmble 

commitment to your own craft and design practice, possessing long 

communication and organisation skills. Fluency in anther Eurupvan 

language İs essentlat. 

Funther information and an application fort are auzilable front ih 2# 

Hanan Resources Department Shujield Holam University ک‎ 

Civ Gampus Pond Sırcet Sheffield S1 HIB ا‎ 

Rkphone O114 253 3946 Please yona reference nsouber 56S5 

Closing date is 23 September 1996 

Job share applicants welcome 


Working tuwardx xual ۴ 
oppartunities ğ Sheffield 

Iirkd wide vh 5 
hutpchecta sht,ac. uk Hallam Untversity 
Fducation for business and the professions 


REF. NO. 


W46276 
W46276 
W45274 


W45253 
W45256 
W45256 


W45254 


W45257 
W45258 
W45259 
W45260 
W4526i 
W45262 
W45263 
W45264 
W45265 
W45266 
W45277 
W45269 
W45270 
W45271 


Project Managers 


for Bosnia and Pnkistan 


Islanıic Relief Worll Wide is an international 
relief and development NGO whose aim ls to 
alleviate the suffering wherever it occurs, 
whoever is its victim. We are currently looking 
for dynamic and creative project manager for 
our Field Offices in Bosnia and Pakistan. 


The suitable candidates need to have a minimun of 3 years 
experience in project development and management ancl are 
comınltted to relief and development work in the field. You will 
be enthusiastic, able to work an your own initiative, have a 
good knowledge of development work and provide guidance 
and support to tle field office staff. 


Salary commensurate with cxperience and qualifications. 
Cilnsing Date: 20 Seplentber 1995 


For uıı appllicution form and job description, please 
contact: The Projects Division, Ialamic Relief 
WorldWide, 19 Ren Street South, Birmingham B5 6LB. 
Fax: 0121-622 5003 


W45272 
W45273 
W45268 
W45267 


4 is MA10 (LISS) 


Eetablished in 1966, the Centro for Maks Comınunicution plus free Jireclory hy ulm 


Research (CMCR) ıs one of the world’s oldest, best 
known cenlres of media scholarship. 


MA IN MASS 
COMMUNICATIONS 


by Distance Learning 


ar hy UK hinker’ Jr: 


NShuing Skills onl Pr 


This is a part-time, 2 year distance leaning course, for 
every media professional and student of ınedia issues. 
Contact us NOW for September Iniake. 

Key course {hemes include: 

® power, regulation and competition ın media ındusiries 
® global media, local resistance 

® language and image in media texts 

© media and politics, gender race and [amily 
۰ 
. 
. 


Uk Churnv 


leaming for adult learners. 
"reading" the media, audlences and reception 


issues in media managemenı, trainlng, ethics 
theory and methodology in media research 


Study by distance learning with Leicester Unlverslty: 

® lhe only UK dısıance learning MA in mass 
communications 

© minimal disruption to employment or family 

® high quality iexts and AV materials 

® prepared by leading experts worldwide 

® occasional weekend or day schools (UK and other 

selected countries) voluntary 

Assessment is by assignınenl, examination and 

disserlaton, Candıdnles should hold a good honours 

degree or equivalent. Applicants wilh televant 

professional experience and Uıose Jusı graduaung will 


either 13 Thesis Evaluation o Taught Courye cptlon 


Corporate programmes: Indlvduslised 


fuoauoa nem 41 Gora Amc Daa 


1 1 î Home study courses in Creative Writing, Freelance 
Iso bı d. 
û Anî lalRuafC OU RAY CV HcIMe af oo Olly & News Joumalism, English Literature & Poetry 


Start foday - send for free prospectus 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


HM W2 


Fax: +44 171 706 3780 Email: info urnalism.con 


On 29th September 1996 


The Guardian Weekly 
will be publishing a 
post-graduate courses featurê. 


To advertise telephone +44 161 834 8686 [. 


For course brochure and ® 
applıcatian forıns, conlact 

Tho Course Secreinry, 
quoting ref DL/GW996, 
CMCR, Uıulverslly of 
Taekcester, IM Regent Rond, 
Lelcester 1.E1 7T. UK, 
Tel: +44 116 252 52758, 
Fax: +44 116 252 5276, 
email: NJ4@lelcester.ae,uk 


Promoling excellence in 
Universlty teaching and 
research 1994 


Upb 


THR QUREN’'S 
ANNIVERSARY PRIZES 


SLeicester 
wv University 


i Î ASSOCIATION OF COMMONWEALTH UNIVERSITIES 


UNIVERSITY POST 
AFRICA AND THE CARIBBEAN 
Botswana Computer Services Manager 
Baiswana SAF Okavango Research Contre 
West Indies (Barbados) 1 Haamatolagy 
AUSTRALIA 
Adelalde Chair Neurology 
Adelalde L Tarrestrlal Ecology 

{ ANU {Ganberral FIRFIPOF (Rasearch Economists) 

. «HONG KONG 
- " Unlv Hong Kong AP/ASP Earth Sclences 
„` NEW ZEALAND 

` Auckland Chair Ophthalmology 

Auckland SL Paadlairles 
Auckland SLA. Medieval History 
Auckland L Modern European History (post 1946) 
Auckland L Twentisth Gantury US Hislory 

„ Auckland SUL. Spanish 

` Canlarbury Chair Psychology 

` , Canterbury L Psychology 

: Canterbury L Forastry 
Catrtarbuty L Plıysics 

! Caniorbuty L Etectrleal & Electronlc Enginéêring 

' ¦ Otago (Dunadin) L Energy Management 

; Otago {Christchurch} P Pathology 
Otago (Wellington) SL Respiratory Medicinê 

| PACIFIC 
PNGUT {Papua New Guinea) P Language & Communication Studles 
PNGUT {Papua Nery Guinea) P Electrical & Communication Engineering 
South Pacific (Fıyl} P Theaire Arts 
South Pacific (Marshal! Isles) Centro Director, Marshall Islands 


Abbravlalians: P - Professor; AP - Associate Professor; ASP - Assistant ProlessOr; St. - Senior 
Lecturer: L = Laclufêr; F = Fallow; SRF - Senior Rasearch Fellow; RF - Resgarch Fellow; PDF = 


Postdoctoral Fellovr 


' For furthar detalls of any of the above slalt vacancles ploase contact Ihe 
Appolnimenis Deparlment, AGU, 36 Gordon Square, Londan WC1H OPF UK 


`‘ (lnfernat. lel. +44 171 413 3024 [24 hour answerphonal; fax +44 171 413 3066; 
a-mall: appts@acu.ac.uk), quoting relerance number a! post(s). Delalls villi be 
sent by airmallilrsl claas posi. A samplg COpy of lhe publication Appointmgnis 
in Commonwealth Universities, including subscrlpilon detalfs, Is available from 


' Ihe same source. 
Prornoting educational co-aperation throughout the Common wealth 


Faculty of Environmental 
and Social Studies 


1 Head of School 


Information and Communications Studies 
£31,476 - £37,896 plus perforrnance bonus 


A highly motivated and dynamic individual is 
sought for this important senior management 
past, to take forward the strategic direction of the 
School and build upon its established reputation 
in the areas of Information Nlanagement and 
Communications & Cultural Studies. 


Candidates must be able to demonstrate 
leadership skills and academic and/or professional 
experience in Information Management and/or 
Cummunications and Cultural Studies. You will 
be expected to be sympathetic to all areas of the 
School's curriculum; an interest in, and 
commitment to the research, consultancy and 
intermational dimensions of the School's work will 
also be essential. 

The Head of School will be a member of the 
Faculty Management Team which determines 
overall academic strategy and financial 
resources allocation. "The successful candidate 
may also be appointed to a professorship where 
the University's criteria are met. 

‘The oppormnity for an informal discussion 
uf this post is available; please contact 
Dr Jennifer Somerville, Dean of Faculty 
on 0171 753 S101. Refi ESOO1 

Closing date: 30 September 1996 


Application forms and further details 
can be obtained by sending a 7 x 10 
stamped addressed envelope to Personnel 
Services, University of North London, 
Holloway Road, London N7 8DB, quoting 
the reference number, 


The University af North London is au 
Equal Opportunities Bmployer 


UNIVERSTI oN NORTIHI LONDON 


GUARDIAN WEEKLY 
September 15 1996 


Where words 
simply rush In | ss 


David Hearst on how 
Moscow is reeling from 
a verbal invasion 


22 FEATURES 
A dynamite story 
in the bushveld 


Jay Griffiths finds an 


FEATURES 23 


What everyone — sufferers, doc- 
tors and health workers — agree is 
that the advantages of care in the 
community, when properly re- 
sourced, do outweigh life in an insti- 
tution. “It may be that for some 
people care in the community is in- 
terspersed with periods in hospital 
— the nim is to keep the periods in 


Mankwe is not like other nature 
reserves, It is bordered by a 


: hospital to a minimum and of short 
explosives factory bang in | guarded, electrified perimeter fence duration,” says Dr i nd 
the middle of a South and in the heart of the reserve is DID not need a dictionary for “But without adequate hospital 
one of ICT's largest explosive plants. my first brush with Russian beds and resources we are İn dan- 
African nature reserve Night and day the sound of detone- authorities, I was trying to navi ger of coming full circle — a return 
tors competes with the grunt of gate Moscow's unfathomably ob- to the poorly staffed, privately run 
1LDEBEEST - career | warthoges. acure rond system, where homes for some, with others left on 
around the Mankwe na- [t ls law that a large buffer area drivera have to perform compll- the sireets, lhat led to the Victorian 
ture reserve with a mighty | must surround such a site, and to anı cated pirouettes should they be asylums in the first place.” 
sfomp and springboks' prancing | extent, ICl' is making an environ- so foolhardy a8 to want to turn 
leaves prints in the lust. The impact mental PR virtue of a legal neces- left. 
of man's footsteps, though, in this | sity. But the spirit of Mankwe is Cars with foreign nunıber 


aril corner of South Abita is the 
lighlest of trends. 

Dougal MacTavish, who manages 
the 94M0Q-acre sile in the North West 


largely the product nat of board- 
room (dlecisions but of two “eco- 
subversives", One is MacTavish, 
who (levotes much of his spare time 


plates were a lucrative source of 
income for a small army of traf- 
fic police —~ wolves as the 
Russians call thern — who stood 


HE Royal College of Psyclıia- 
trists — a body nol given lo 

scaremongering — has 
warnecl (hat menlal health services 


far (hose wilh severe andl qeute ill- 


nesses arr in danger of collapse, 
Province lor the owners, ICI, walks | n4 well as his working life to the by the roadside preying on dri- ‘Fhe wnrulng followed a series ol 
softly through the bushveld. He | site; the other is ICIS ex-company : ٤ vera like medieval robber killings by Ihe nıentally ill which 
reads he landscape and tracks ani- | ccalogist, Ken Smith. he . 2 کت‎ ١ barons, I was observed hesitat- bave all bı1 destroyed public confi- أ‎ 
nıals from their spoor or (heir dung. But low do MacTavish and Smith | Ostrich farming in the heart of Mankwe nature regerve PHOTOGRAPH: JAY GRRE ing and was pulled over. 


(lence in community care. 
Alhough associaled with the 
contruversial healhcare reforms of 
ihe I9A0¥, care in the community 
has ils roots in the late 1950s and 
varly 1400s. Enoch Powell, then 
Canstrvinive Nfinister of Health, 
quesliouned the inhuman treatment 
in overerowtledl asylums antl calle 
fur mosl of {he “isolated, majestic, 


square the fact that for all Int David 
Altenborough endorses the site, 
and the extraordinary sensitivity, 
skill and coımnıltment of those who 
work on sile, the nature reserve 
stands cheek by jowl with a factory 
praclucing explosives for mining 
whose client list includes RTZ, infa- 
mous for the manner of its mining 
across the worlcl? 


A giraffe lopes by. Rare whlte rlıi- 
nos waticle into the bush, ad lap- 
petfaccd vıllures, able lo peck 
through inch-and-a-halfthick rhino 
skin, shake a tall feather in the dry 
scrub of the wait-a-bit thorn. 

MacTavish walks with his “right 
land nıan," Buti Phalatsi, a black 
South African, who has speut years 
working in nalional parks. The two 


The conversation was con- 
ducted in single words. “Straff’” 
(fine) he said. This was not 
Russian but German. When I got 
out my roublea, the wolf shook 
his hend: “Baksy" (bucks or dol- 
lars). “Bon voyage,” he sald wav- 
ing me on my way, $20 lighter. 

Aa I later diacovercd, all these 


as destructive and nasty as a ınatn- 
mal can be and there are some 800 
on site: lhe human being. 

Signs on the electric fence read 
“"Trespassers Will Be Prosecuted” 
in three languages. The site security 
are armed and carry out target prac- 
tice on-site, 


repairs and strengthens the phy. 
cal fence, he can simultaneous 
find ways of busting the metaphor 
fence. When he took on the land, i 
1988: “No ûne was allowed in. Ko' 
one. I wauıted that to change. I' 
coulcl be turned into a research sile. 
plus there's a huge demand or edr 


son you talk to. And the second. 
And the third. 

Julla, a local teaclıer, says, “When 
foreign companies come, they bring 
things which don't benefit us, When 
they're making a reserve, there's no 
link to people living around their 
companies. We have these big con 


E ۴ 
Supporting role . . . Thanks to the cffortn of Brintol doctors and saclal workers, Prince Drummic iu able 
to carry on recording with local bands PHOTOGRAPI 4: CHNISTCPHE I1 SNES 


Community care’s front line 


inperious an daunting" buildings 
tu le torched, Introduced ns anti- 
psyehalic tlrugs were (developed tu 
conlral syınptoıns, his Cosure pr 
gunn’ initially ran suınolhly. 

Bul the Goverment sw CUHINIU- 
mily care aus i1 cheap option im, ûs 
hard-pre 1 huspitals began clos- 
in paychiatrie bods iu Ihe 1s, 
ciue'ks appeared. Ulosures were nul 
being matched by provision in the 
community. ext Hunn lut 
menlal heillh was spent on uther' 
services, amd rising levels of unent- 
ploynıent and urban deprivatiun 
swelled fhe numbers of nıentally ill. 

As a result, ncute psychiatric 
beds, designed to take patients for 
shortternı Irealnent, are Inereas- 
ingly uscd for long-term care, 
leaving a huge shortfall. 

Mr Powell accepted in 1961 that 
tangAerm secure beds would be re- 
cured “for a minority of palients”. 
But only in recent months has the 
Government acknowledged the 
need for 24-hour care for those who 
miay, on occasion, “be a danger to 
themselves and others”, 

In recognition of the crisis, minis- 
ters have promised an extra £95 mil- 
lion for mental health services. But 
by the Government's om estimates 
the funding is woefully inadequate. 

The Department of Health, mean- 
while, is considering introducing a 
new statutory body to combine 
health and social services for the 
mentally ill — further distancing if- 
self from the crisis and blaming a 
lack of co-ordination by frontline 
workers far the problems. 
` Services for the seriously men- 
tally Il remain stretched to the mit. 
‘Those with less severe problems 
must rely on GPs and counsellors. 
One in 1Û nsychlatric posts remains 
unfilled and trained nurses and so- 
ا‎ workers are leaving innerçity 


0 ‘Michael Shaoter, deputy reg- 
istrar of the Royal College of Paychi: 
atrists, said: “We are in a precarious 
and potentially dangerous situation, 
That is not to say we clo not agrec 
wilh comnıunily çare. We are very 
much lı favour of it. It just needs to 
be properly resource, so that peo- 
ple can do the job efficdlently and 
safely with sufficient inpatient beds 


for when people deed them." — Tle 


Qbserver 


for the dingerous. Last month Dr 
David Mumford, a consulant pny- 
chiatrist and clinicul leader nf thu 
inner-city leant, waslecl 1 (lily votre 
ing Ihe country for a seeure birl, 
eventually fiuling me in Loudnn, 
miles frunı the paticnl's faunily. 

Or Mumford says he aml his 
vulluugues, nurses And soci wrk. 
îs, are incruasingly seen by pitr 
tients antl public as iigens of social 
cuntrol. 

‘The Governnenls response to 
the community care tragedltcs, he 
says, has been to inıpose stricler 
rules and greater responsibility ort 
the front-line workers — such as the 
intradluction of an "at risk" regisler 
— none of it acconıpanied by any re 
sources or legal powers, “Passing 
the blanıe downwards distances 
Government and Cabinet (rom re- 
sponsibitity," Dr Mumford says. 

The problems are now being 
recognised, to a limited extent, by 
the Government and the local 
health trust. The inner-city team has 
been awarded an extra £350,000 a 
year — almost double present fund- 
ing. That will not provide the much- 
needed acute day centre, but it will 
allow recruitment of more staff and 
a sevendlays-a-week service. 


A $ PRINCE DRUMMIE, who 


used to jam with Bob Mar- 

ley in his native Jamaica, 
said: “IT need somewhere I can go or 
somieone [ can see at whatever time 
of the day or night. I don't have no 
family 1.can call tf I start feeling 
streesÎul." 

Because no one has been around 
when he needed help, Prince — like 
so nıany other mentally ill — has 
ended up in police cells. 

But il is not all tragedy witlıin the 
city team. Despite thelr enormous 


` responsibilities and workload, their 
` effortş do keep many people q u of 


hospital, Jail and worse. ; 

Prince Drummie i8 still. tecording 
with local bands. Kate, a: young 
mother wilh a history of arson, has 
been’ reunited wilh her daughter. 
She is fûll of praise for the doctors 
and social worker's who have helped 
hér rebuild her Iê. Stevê, wlıo has 
made several gitempts on his life, 
has found art therapy helps him to 
wrk out his anger and emotions. 


Mental illness may cross social boundaries, but most 
cases in Bristol come from the impoverished inner city 
area. Heather Mills meets the team that has to cope 


Te inneraity heallh lem — a 
mix of heallh ancl social wurkers, 
psychiatrists, therapists andl a psy- 
eholagisl — is responsible fur Brie 
tol's impoverished enales aml 
sirerts û slone's throw fram the af 
fluent city centre. [1 assesses those 
with serious disorders, liaises with 
and advises (loctors and health cen- 
tres, voluntary agencies, police and 
hospitals. It has betwee 350 and 
400 acutely ill people on its books — 
suffering mostly from schizoplıre- 
nia, mania or depression. 

That is about 1,5 people in every 
1,000. Although mental illness 
crasses social boundaries, there is a 
weallh of evidence — all too obvious 
in Bristol's inner city — of links be- 
tween poverly, deprivation and un- 
eniployment and psychiatric 
morbidity. 

The inner city also has a large 
proportion of homeless people suf 
fering from mental illness — people 
who can be difficult to engage in 
care and hard to monitor, And it has 
a large black population which, for 
reasonıs so far unexplained, suffers 
high levels of schizophrenia. Suspi- 
cion points at cultural and environ- 
mental influence — the higher rates 
are not mirrored in the Caribbean, 
for example. 

Bristol's inner city accounts for 
seven out of every elght people ad- 
mitted to acute psychiatric hospital 
beds in the city. Those in the team 
say resources have never matched 
the scale of the problem. As with 
most paris of Britain, the closure of 
Ihe local asylum and the reduction 
in hospital beda have not been ac-' 
companied by funds lo set up equiv- 
alent conımunlly services. 

The nine communlty psychlatrle 
nurses each care for an average ofl 
27 patlents ~— about six will be prior 
lly cases, necding at least weekly 


.vislls lo administer drugs or lo 
' check on their health and welfce. 


But' {hé aren hiš nio acute day-cnre 
centre, lacks properly staffèd hos- 
tels and has tno, few. supported 
housing schemes, Crucially, it also 
oflen lacks access to secure beds 


ECENTLY Marlin louk a 
lammıcr to the hend uf a fel- 

low resident in their Brislol 
hostel. Marlin suffers from sclizt~ 
plırenia, and until (he altnck was 
louked after uııder the “care in (he 
communily” programe. No nne 
saw the attack coming. In fact, only 
three hours earlier Martin harl been 
seen by a social worker who founcl 
no cause for concern — sometines 
“difficult”, he had no history of vio- 
lence. 

But in one psychotic monent 
Martin joined those whom Bristol's 
Inner Cily Mental Health team view 
as dangerous. One more blow and 
there would have been calls for an 
inquiry into another “care in the 
community” tragedy. 

As it is, the police and the health 
workers who look after him are in- 
vestigating. Martin has been com- 
mitted to a psychiatric hospital 
under the Mental Health Act and is 
likely tö face criminal charges. 

John and Martin are a small mi- 
nority in the team's huge workload, 
but these are the cases that take up 
an İnordinate amount of me and 
cause most anxiety for the health 
and social workers whose job it is to 
enable them to live in society. 

The vast majority are vulnerable, 
a threat to no one but themselves. 
‘Take Charlotte, a descendant of a fa- 
mous Victorian poet, whose anxi- 
eties often cause her to wander the 
streets, Or Peter, taken hûslage by 
crack dedlêrs who irashed his flat, 


` Btple his belongings, and 8o exacer- 
,| bated’ his mental illness that they 
, forced him back Into hospllal. 


‘For''thousands sûch as these, 
acute mental illness is û devastating, 
uphill ‘struggle. No one can give 


Î them a cause for tle ‘spectrum of 


symploms — bizarre thoughts, 
hearing voices, paranoia, delusion 
— tliat characterise schizophrenié, 
manic depression ¢ or psychosis. The 


Î progiosis is often’ bleak ‘and tlie 
Î. are likely to be on powerful anti -p5y- 


chiotit drugs, whith can haye un- 
pleasant sideeffects, such, „as 


` slifiness and shaking. 


foreign words were in common 
Russian usage, the relics of 
waves of invasions of language 
daling back from Peter tlic 
Great. That great shipbuilder im- 
ported Dutch ıunval vocabulary 
nn well as German military 
lerms. 

Even Alexander Pushkin, that 
grcat defender of the Ruslan 
language, wrote most of hir let’ 
ters in French. 

Aa Pushkiıı's great friend 
Alexander Grihoyedov observed, 
the language spoken by the 
Russian nobility was a frightful 
mixture of French and Lower 
Novgorod. Russia's revolulion- 
aries were no better at preserv- 
ing their language, casting its 
peasant notions aside for such 
great concepts as “revolutsia"”, 
“saclalizm” and “tredunionlsm”. 

So it should really come as 
little surprise to learn that when 
Boris Yeltsin once again opened 
Russla’s doors and windows to 
Western influence in 1991, 
some 10,000 English words flew 
in. The Iatest edition of the 
Concise Oxford Russian 
Dictionary contains such gems 
a8 “politicheskaya korrektnost” 
(political correctness) of which 
there is none, “golfist” (golfer) 
and “skejtbord” (akateboard) 
of which there are some, and 
“raketeer”" of which there are 
many. . 

The bewildered lnguiita of the 
Inetitute of Russian Language 
are trying to stein the flood of 
English worda. English has been 
a real predator 'of Russian cul- 
ture, swéeping in on the back ûf ` 


the free market. One “new” '' 


Rurssiafi can now say to another 
“poyedem v casino, na lunch, 
tam kharoshce security” (let us 
go to the bar fof lunch, it’s got’ 
good security a 

As they chew their “riggliz 
speermyent, double djuce end 
doublemint”, today’s new . 
Riüûssian high fliers are some 
what less elegant in their abatı- 
donment of their riative cullurd. 
Aa Yelena Bonner, thie wife of 
Andrei Sakharov and'an eternal 
dissident, once anld: “Demo: 


cracyî Ita rnare like , dermocracy 


[shitocracyl”. 


cation on subjects like this." 

One of the greatest problee 
facing the new government i 
South Africa is the settling of lant 
claims. There are no land claims vw 
the Mankwe site, says Pretoria: 
Deparlmenl of Lind Affairs, norè 
there a shortage of land in the arê 
Ecology experts say the best lard 
use for this arid terrain is gare 
farming such as MacTavish 
running. His aim is “to make it pr’ 
duce on a sustainable basis, 
terms of environment and in term 
of revenue.” 

MacTavish insists: "I would Ik 
this place to be here for all tine. 
respective of local politics. But 
now, we are doing our best 
the parameters we have.” 

While it secıns invidious 10 ¢ 
gest that people look after nal 
only when it makes financial s0# 
it is by understanding nature 
the relatlonship belween r | 

nature can be mutually 
To ICI, nalure's profits comes | 
rands, but to others the profits | 
come in educational and e 
psychological coins. : | 


mining: De Beers owns the 0 

mondes, Consolidated Golanelde tt, 

copper. Getting people 

land they know how to nb 

only way to relieve joblessness 

poverty. 
ا‎ 

many of the 

with used to own rich, ee 

along the Orange river. They 

settled there by the Cape ا‎ 

government in the 19th cemUf 

But a Carnegie-funded i ۶ 

“poor whites” in the 19308 | 

sessed the coloured farmer 

droye them off their land. |. 
Gnarled survivors of that eit 

time lined a Cape ‘Town street £ |. 


lier this year, when the Qet Jjl 


ited South Africa. One old 

plscard told her, “Queen Hel ا2‎ 
yol broke your 

‘fnother’ş oath to the e 

ple.” 1 The, publicity was . 

` get the British consul 600k uP 
.motorway from. Cape Town 
sult i with 
ıhakt a lot of, Dihe; E 
with; a triuriplant glean: iê 


Namaqnpland's: only dustry is dnly; way tq get thingsrdoin e. . 


panies here, and they are very near, 
but, oh, they are very lar from us.” 

Mankwe seems ati off-ground 
place, linkecl more closely to other 
ICI sites in Teesside or Brazil than 
to its closest geographical neigh- 
bours. The factory is dislocated in 
time, too, for it does not run İn syne 
with day and night, but is staffed to 
run 24 hours per (lay, in perpetual 
production for the sake of interna- 
tional market-time efficiency. 


HIS dislocation of company to 
locality is part of a worldwide 

apartheid. ICI was up and run- 
ning in South Africa long before 
apartheid laws were repealed, paying 
ifs dues and its Jue respects to prop 
up the apartheid regime, Thiş world- 
wide apartheid is very much with us; 
the international rich versus the local 
poor, the economic colonlalists, the 
invisible electric fences of educa 


tional opportunity and the security ` 


fences of the landowning classes, 
versus the ordinary, the local, the in- 
digenous and the landless. 
MacTavish's vision is to see tliat 
while practicalities demand that lie 


Boeboe van Wyk spends nıuclı of 
his life hurtling round the dirt roads 
of Namaqualand in the Northern 
Cape, helping small communities 
organise their submissions to the 
newly established Land Claims 
Commission. With so much of 
South Africa's experienced grass- 
roots leadership drawn off into par- 
liament or the civil service, he is the 
sort of organiser communities des- 
perately need. 

“We're fighting to get our land 
back," says Boeboe, “and without 
community-based organisations the 
fight will die away." The map on the 
wall of his sparse office in Steinkopf 
— a “coloured reserve” 70km south 
of the Namibian border — shows 
land ownership in Namaqualand. 
li's an area twice tlhe size of the 
Netherlands, yet on Boeboe's. map 
the farms look like the squares of a 
board-gatne, "We've got these two 
back, because they . were ‘state, 
land,” he says, pointing to tya vast 


spreads bn the Orange river. “Now . 


ı we're he tating’ to get this one 
[ ‘Fay De Brers.: 


‘Their chief eneny is the proles- 


sional poacher armed with guns and 
the cruellest of snares. 


“White South Africans,” says 


MacTavish, a whitc Zimbabwean, 
“would shoot at animals just for fui 
because half of them are coınplete 
idiots, Black South Africans shoot 
for foodl. If someone's hungry, and 
they shot an animal to eat them- 
selves, what is it to us? [ wouldn't 
have hard feelings, But there's no 
one here starving — it's done for 


commercial gain.” 

Apart from poaching, there are 
legal reasons for fencing the site but 
the effect of the security is to high- 
light one of the most acute dilem- 
mas of nature conservation, Îs it 
axiomatic that unless man makes a 
profit out of nature he will destroy 
if? Is humanity the ineluctable 
eneniy of animals? 

From Mankwe, a nature reserve 
the size of 9,000 football pitches, the 
view is an African Eden. But what is 
the view like across the fence, from 
the nearby grid-patterned and sub- 
urban township of Mogwase? “I only 
know the fence,” says the first per- 


The fight for land goes on over the rainbow 


paid for it with their sweat. As daily 
evictions swell the squatter area of 
Huhudi, Sebetso says angrily: 
“There's no democracy here. Why 
isn't the government taking any ac- 
tion lo stop thesé farmers?" 

In its lying days, says Toolo, the 
apartheid regime privatised huge 
tracts of land; when the Department 
of Land Affairs buys land to resettle 
dispossessed people, it has to pay 
the market price, But at least the 
community of Dithakawaneng, 
17km Irom Vryburg, is back on the 
land it was forcibly removed from in 
tlie sixties, courtesy of the 1994 
Restitution of Land Rlglıts Act. 

But there are problems, ‘There’s 
no infrastructure and the commu- 
nity is much bigger‘than it was in 
the sixties, Collen Colane, adminis- 
trator of the Huhudi Civic, says 
there is a real possibility uf violence 
as people competë for the land. “We 
thought the struggle was over, 


says Colane ruefully, “We're isgow 
ring It's orily just beginning.” lk 


Ken Smith argues that the con- 


point is you've got to try to do it 
with the minimum 
impact." He, speaks 
with sincerity of the 
inıportance of 
greening industry 
j from within. 

Smith and Mac- 
Tavish are building 
up a site database of 
all the reserves 
birds and manımals, 
from he dung bee- 
tle to the rarest en- 
dangered creature, 
Their database is 
careful and exact, 
but one manımal is 
missing. It is as fas- 
cinating and playful, 


white farmers own 80 per cent of 
the farmland, Actions taken so far 
by the new Department of Land Af- 
fairs, aimed at "a just land dispensa- 
tion", have produced a disastrous 
counter-reaclion from - the white 


| farmers. "They are jusl piling whole 


fanıilies into their trucks, and dump- 
ing thenı by the side of the road," 
says Sebetao. "The farnıers say: Go 
to Mandela. Ask him for nıoney." 

In Vryburg, the small town where 
Sebelso works, farmers are lrying 
to circumvent pending legislation 
that will give around 40,000 farm 
workers who occupy Hamil in ex- 
change for their labour rights to 
own lhe land they currently occupy. 

The Land Reform {Labour Ten- 
ants) Bill provides for compensation 
tı be paid ta white farmers. Hilton 
‘Toolo of the Farnaworkers’ Resrarvl 
and Reserve Project. qpestions the 
need for such compensation. Many 
lahaur tenanls are desventlants 2f 


` the ariglual owmıers of the land, he 


say", ard they frel they have already 


sunter demands it. “I've never met 
anyone in Ilıe world, not {he green- 
est of the greeııs, who cloesn't use 
one of our products. Merely by 
being on Earth, man has anu inact 
and if we want knives aul forks and 
catalytic converters and roads, we 
have to have industries like ICI. The 


can identify animals by species, sex 
aul agc at vast distances. Sometling 
flickers across the horizon, so far 
and so qulckly you miss it altogether. 
Duugal has il; ils a female warthog 
with fuur babies, he says. Only one 
of those babies will survive, he iulcls. 
Why? “Because only one of her nip- 
ples is working properly." (And it 
happens exnctly as he predicts.) 


Dougal MacTavish (left) with Ken Smith 


Jenny Morgan 


LLEN MALEPHO! SEBETSO 

would like to make a lot of noise 
on the phone to a South African De- 
partment of Labour official, but his 
lunch-hreak seems to have been ex- 
tended indefinitely. Sebetso is A 
para-legal working in the advice of- 
fice of a comnıunity-bascd organ İsa- 
on, lhe Huhudi Civic; she is 
dealing with her umplteenth case of 
evicted farnı workers and wants the 
official to intervene with lhe farmer 
in question. The official is an ap- 
pointee of lhe previous regime, 

“Under apartheld,”" says Sebetso, 
iyçed 29, “there were lhousancis of 
people enforcing iiundreels of laws, 
Now, when we need the authorities 
to make these farmers stop abusing 
their workers" rights, no .oue seems 
alle to act." 

‘Ihe Native Land Acts of 1913 and 
1 renoved all hut 13.7 por cent 
of Soulb Afrika’ Ind from Afelcan 
ownerslii. Nwe and GO,GUD 
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Lettter from Egypt Siona Jenkins 


Desert foxes 


heightened the already consider- 
able suspicion among the villagers 
that they were being sen! aff oul of 
sight to a slum in the deserl. 

So Hag Ahmed and the nother vil 
lagers are doing what they hnve il 
ways done when Cairene 
bureaucrats interfere with {heir 
lives — sitting baclce and waiting. 

This strategy proved eflurlive in 
Ihe pal. AMtEMDIS ta mauve Gura 
away from the lambs starledl in tle’ 
forties, when Beypl's Bost Milam 
architecl, Enssan Fall, built New 
Gurna, Although it wis i 
ally recugnised as a 
masturpicce, the Gir nity ere uel 
impressed and few lefl thelr luomtets, 

More recenlly, local residents 
Ruve lhe governinen i laste of wltiul 
coull hapgıen if i Iriel lo force the 
j: he aulhorilics swe exlreniely 
sensitive to any ril lo kypI's 
wutiîsm induslry, wiih ix jil ru 
covering fm lice bul yours 
uused by Isliuisl unrssl. When 
the polite were hrouglt in to elemul- 
ish one of severil thousand Hegil 
ew buildings in Grurnan in April, 
huulrucls uf v 
roads, Coach 


La 
bas retreat untr a hil ul Yunuh 

In Ihe mimy afters «flit sit: 
tng agalnst the nuidbrirk wil ul 
Hag Ahuerls bunuse eipfillyg Lil, Cy 
husband anl [have spent long ours 
discussing crop prices, boing lesterl 
ur the Coptic calenrlar twhirh Upper 
Egyptian farmers stil use for agrirul 
irl purposed uN keturel sb 
Ihe besl way lo grow wal. 

But talk always rMurns Lı tu Î 
lanl. Who bought which piece, th 
Tis dikl occasional) Hall ol priv, 
inheritance disputes, dliflerent yps 
of ownerslıiip, Ihe pros aul vons uf 
formal regislration (which is rarely 
done), Lat is wealllı, pride, repula- 
tion, everything — even wlıen it in 
just a tiny plot thal ctoesn't produce 
enouglı to feed your fanıily, 

As I drain the teacup the talk turns 
to the relalive mıcrits of cuslomary 
versus civil land registratiorı, and 
whether the governmeni can turn 
tenants off its land. Hag Ahnrıed 
launches into detailed description of 
how legal precedent has worked in 
the tenant's favour. Illiteracy notwith- 
standing, he knows the minutiae of 
land law and price fluctuations better 
than most bureaucrats. 

The planners in Cairo don't know 
what they're up against. 


ATCHING the sun filter 
through the palm fronds 

on a spring afternoon, I sip 
strong sweet lea and take in llıce 
vista: fiekls of wheat and clover in 
the shadow of the temple, all donıi- 
nated by the desert mountains a few 
hundred melres away. 

My reverie is abruptly inter 
rupted by our neighbour, Hag 
Ahmed, who wans my opiuian an 
the village's latest coniroversy. “Yi 
Siona, lo you think {hey can nuve 
everyone into the cleser't?" 

"Let then try," shouts the uld pal- 
riarch before TI can inswer, “No one 
will go live in their concrete buxus," 

Like everyone else on luxor's 
Wesl Bank, unce the necropolis uf 
ancient Thebes, Hag Ahmed is talk 
ing About the government's phuns 1 
move villagers froin thcir hnnes it 
wlal has been tlesignaled a "pıre 
lected aulquilles zante" le a new 
urpse built village in (he desert, 

The officinl reasm fur the move 
is itt he antiquilivs ae bing (liar 
agud or even stole by the oval peo: 
ple. In some hamlets of Gurna 
houses are built clirectly uver an- 
cient tombs and the villagers are 
known in lhe popular Cairene iniciygic 
nation as the (lesvenclnnls of awienl 
tomb robbers, 

But in our village, Kom Lolal, 
there are no totubs, Most of the 
houses sland nwar the uurtuary 
teple of Ramses Ul, Mcdinal 
Habu. The consensus among Pity 
Ahnıed ancl his nuighiboutrs, most of 
whom are members nf his exteimlucl 
clan, is bat the burvaUerals iı Cire 
simply waıı hem oul uf lhe wiy xo 
hat bourists won see Hie poverly in 
which they live. 

And they are arlamanl aAbOUL slay- 
ing pul. “How am I going to reach 
my fields if I'm living out in the 
desert?" asked Umm Miuhanınecl, a 
cousin of Hag Ahmedl. “Who's goin 
to help me carry back the clover tu 
feed my animals?" 

Rumours of the impending move 
have been circulating in Kom Lolah 
far months. A year or s0 ago earnest 
young graduatcs from Cairo went 
from duor to door taking the dimen- 
sions of each dwelling and asking 
people to describe (heir ideal house. 

Then several hundred two-room 
domed concrete boxes appeared on 
the barren desert site where the 
qew village is to be built. They had 
little in common with the large ex- 
tended family homesteads that 
people traditionally Inhabit and 


A Country Diary 


The changing air brushed over my 
skin and a fight dew lay on the 
ground and drew intoxicating scents 
from the polkpourri of fallen sage 
leaves and artemisia. Walking down 
thıe stony palh, I saw quail feeding on 
the track below. Swallows ried for air 
space over the last of the water while 
a heron stood below them, still as a 
garlen ornament. A rektallxl hawk 
glided on to a telegraph pole from 
where he cyel the canyon floor for a 
breakfast of rabbit ur’ snake. Peren- 
nlal lupins, shrivelled after their 
grand show in the spring, stood in 
thé gravel catching cirops of water in 
the crease of their browned leaves, 
holding them lke jewels. 

Compared will the verdure of 
spring the landscape looked dishev- 
lled. Yet (lıe cool morning carried 
lhe reminder that aulumnal nvinls 
and rain would refresh lhe slopes, 


Hugh Bowles 


ASADENA, CALIFORNIA: Heat 
from the Mojave desert, cool 
from tle Pacific ocean: these are 
the rival uir currents of southern 
California's inland valleys, In sum- 
mer the capricious nature of the 


breeze has us reeling and rejolcing 


in turn. The ground is baked, the 
stream beds dry nnd the wafer con- 
servation ponds, designed to replen- 
ish the aquifers during the rainy 
season, have shrunk. Lltleé grows, 
the plants of the chaparral go (lor- 
mant, many shedding Ihıeir leaves. 


| Only thê oaks and symacs are pre- 


pared to hold on lo theîr deep green 


Î foliage and şlug it qut with the heat. 


Yel a walk İıı the arroyo on a cool 
morning, ‘before ‘le sun poked lts 
harsh gaze over {he San Gabriel 
mounlalng, brought much pleasure. 
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Robert the Bruce surrenders his heart 


The canister containing Bruce's heurl 


new King Robert from DNA 
scrapings and that the heart 
would be reburled decorously’ 
at Melrose in the spring. 

A non-metallic coffin is likely so 
that, in the words of the Historic 
Scotland spokesman, “no one 
with a metal detector or spade 
can dig lt up”. 


rim of the glass gave it the name. 
Subsequent development of other 
strong appetiser variations such as 
the “*“Manhattan" left the original 
cocktail with the name that still 
serves İt today — the Old Fash- 
ioned. — Pierce Fenhagen, Rawdon, 
Quebec, Canada 


Any answers? 


F it were possible for a big 

apaceship to reach the point in 
the universe where the Big Bang 
accurred, what would it find 
there now? — H A Haley, Barrot- 
in-Furness, Cumbria 


HAT ls the mast commonly 
belleved untruth? — Cris 
Pontac, London 


3 MIDNIGHT 12ym or 12am? 
— Roy Nicol, Toronto, Canada 


Answers should be e-mallad to 
weekiy@guardlan.co.uk, faxed to 
0171/44171-242-0985, or posted 
to The Guardian Weekly, 75 Farring- 
don Roed, London EC1M 3HQ. 
Readers with access to the Internet 
can browse thrçugh and respond Io 
Notes & Guerles via the new site at 
hitp://g02.guardian.co.uk/nq/ 


SR N 


for Historic Scoland's excava- 
tora. On top of overshadowing 
more archaeologlcally signifi- 
cant work at tlhe abbey, lt has 
made the government depart- 
ment senaltive to possible 
charges of grave-robbing. 
Officials stressed that there 
would be no attempt to clone a 


Erlend Clouston 


ATRIOTIC pulses beat a 

little faster in Scotland last 
week as the vital organ of a na- 
tonal hero made a veiled ap- 
pearance on a laboratory tabje, 

Under the glare of television 
apotlighta, the heart of Robert 
the Bruce, which apent much of 
the early 14th century eluding 
English broadswords, surren- 
dered taımely to the respectful 
hacksaws of Historic Scotland 
conservators. 

The 160-minute operation, 
witnessed anxiously by the Chief 
Inspector of Ancient Monumenta, 
followed the discovery of a 
heart-atzed container at Melrose 
Abbey in the Borders. 

As Bruce, Scotland's monarch 
from 1306 to 1329, ia the only 
man known to have been granted 
a coronary crypt at the 121l 
century abbey, the insuntplion 
is that the baltered, off-brown 
caniater belongs to him. 

Goorcl taste and hyglene 
restrained Historic Scotland 
staff from penetrating the leaden 
shroud in which the lump of 
mummified muscle is encased, 

‘The victor of Bannockburn 
died from leprosy, or possibly 
syphilis, so the archaeo- 
carpenters donned overalls, 
gloves and face masks to extract 
what looked likc a 12in high 
ınedleval traffic cone from the 
official biscuit tin in which an 
carlier excavation team had 
rehouscd the relic in 1921. 

There was momenlary 
excitement when the initial 
fibrescope examination revealed 
the presence of a folded piece of 
white parchment. Hopes that 
this might be a message from 
beyond the grave, or even a 
treasure hunt clue, were dashed 
when it turned out to contain a 
copper calling catd from the 
Ministry of Works. 

The half-expected rediacov- 
ery has been a mixed blessing 


Notes & Querles Joseph Harker 


derwear or even our hair — any- 
thing but the intended. I can't help 
thinking that, hygiene or not, 
Britons lack the “possibilities”. — 
Francesca Gardiner, Piacenza, Italy 


HY do Mexican waves 

invariably travel İn an 
anti-clockwise direction? 1a this 
phenomenon reversed in the 
southern hemjaphere? 


HAT is strange. I, too, thought 

that Mexican waves Invariably 
travel in an anticlockwise direclion. 
Perhaps your (elevision set is up- 
side down, — Nefl Solomon, Auck- 
land, New Zealand 


HAT is lhe origin of the 
term cocktail? 


HE TERM "cockiail" 10 mean a 

mixed drink was not used be- 
fore the latter part of the {9th cen- 
tury. It was first used in New 
Orleans to Indicate a colourful appe- 
liser created from the local bourbon 
whılskey. A Hitıle bitters, a bit of 
sugar, a lwist of lemon peel, a 
maraschino cherry added lo the 


whiskey and a little Ice in a short | 


glass made a colourful mélange, 
Half a slice of orange hung on the 


WOULD like to go on 

Mastermind but I don't have a 
specialist subject. Which topic of 
research would give people the 
İmpreaslon that ['ve spent yeara 
in a llbrary, while consuming the 
least tlme to master? 


HE success story of the Tory 
government.— Markus Riltter- 
mann, Bochum, Germany 


RY: 1) yourself 2) accurate 
unemployment statistics frond 
1979 to 1996; 3) the successful war orı 
poverty/drugs/crime/pollution, etc. 
— Tony Beswick, Tapton, Chesterfield 


RE Britons hygenically 

any worse off than thelr 
European nelghbours As a result 
of the absence of a bidet in the 
bathroom? 


REMEMBER, as a 13-year-old on 

a first schooktrip to France, being 
informêd by our rather red-faced 
PE teacher that the washbasin in 
our holel bathroom was for wasl- 
ing “down as (ar as possible and up 
as far as possible", while the 
strange “dry loo without a lid” was 
for “washing the possible”. We actu” 
ally used it for washing our aching 
feet at the end of the day, our un’ 
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When play started, there was a fa- 
miliar step pattern as the oldies 
struggled. If you are over 70, the 
fourth and fifth hours of play can be 
killers, and here the world senior 
chanıpion's position fades from a 
bright start; he opens with the 
Taimanov variation, but White is 
unimpressed. 


Arakhamia-Grant v Taimanov 


1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 e6 3 d4 cxd4 
4 Nxd4 Nc6 5 Nc3 a6 6 Nxcê 
bxcê 7 Bd3 û5 8 0-0 NG 9 Rel 
Be7 10 e5 Nd7 11 Qg4 g6 12 
Bh6 BI8 13 Bxî8 Kxf8 14 Nad 
a5 15 b3 Baê 16 c4 Kg? 17 
Racl h5 18 Qd4 Qb8 19 h4 Rû8 
20 Q4 Qb4 21 Re3 Qd2 22 Re2 
Qdl+ 23 Kh2 dxc4 24 bxc4 Qg4 
25 Qxg4 hxg4 26 Be2 Rh8 27 
Rd2 Bc8 28 Bxg4 Rxh4+ 29 Kg3 
g5 30 Rd6 c5 31 Rc6 Rb8 32 
Nxc5 Nxc5 33 Rxc5 Rh8 34 
Rxa5 Rd8 35 Ra7 Rd4 36 Rb3 
Rxh3+ 37 axb3 Rd3+ 38 f3 Rxb3 
39 Re7 Rb8 40 Bh5 Ba6 41 
Bxf7 Rc8 42 Ra7 Resigns 


No 2438 


NO b+ O QN © 


fg h 


L Winants v G Kasparov, Brussels 
1987. Kasparov (Black to move) sac- 
rificecl a rook for this position. 1... 
c3 2 Qd4+ Kh? 3 RDB isn't clear, but 
Kasparov instead worked out a 
forcecl wi several moves cleep. How 
does your chess vision compare? 


No 2437: 1... h5?? loses to 2 
Rxer fxe5 3 Bxg5+ Kf 4 Rxd8+ 
Ka? 5 Bfb+. 


West 
#J103 
YAJ63 
%95 
#K973 


Your partner wins your diamond 
lead with the king and returns a low 
heart, Declarer, South, plays the 
king, which you win with the ace. 
You play a second diamond to your 
partner's ace, declarer following 
with the queen. Partner cashes the 
king of hearts and leads a small di4" . 
mond, and declarer ruffs with the 
ten of clubs, Over to you. If yol 
overruff with the king of clubs, You 


will beat the contract and score the. Î. ;, 


“magic 200" — but you can do n0 
more, for declarer’s hand is: 


4Q YK5 ¢Q6 BAJ 1086542. 


If, on the other hand, you refuse, | 
to overruff, you will later make two | 
trump tricks with the K9 over de: |. : 


clarer's jack for a miraculous 500. If 


you passed all the teste and earned. 


your top score — well played! 


CGheSS Leonard Barden 


ET another invitation for the 
GM élite, this time from the 
Bank of Austria, sparked a glut of 
draws, As mentioned in our Septem- 
ber 1 issue, Polgar gave a good ac- 
count of herself. However, Korchnoi 
fared badly. The youngest GM, Peter 
Leko, aged 16, has been outclassed 
in recent events, but at Vienna he 
drew with both Karpov and Kramuik 
— and trounced the world No 5, 
Topaloy,. Leading scores were Gel- 
land, Karpov and Topalov 5%, Kram- 
nik, Leko and Polgar 5, Shirov 4%. 


Topalov v Leko 


1 e4 c6 2 d4 dŠ 3 exdë cxd5 
4 c4 N6 5 Nc3 Nc6 e6 is the 
soll play. 6 BgŠ Be6 7 a3?! Kas- 
parov’s move, played agaiust Dreev, 
who replied Bg4?! Leko is a noted 
openings student and produces a 
much better reply, alming at fast de- 
velopment. 

Qd7! 8 Bxf6 gxf6 9 g3 0-00 
10 Bg2 Bg4 11 f3 Beé 12 c5 
Bf5 13 b4 e5 14 Nge2 Qe6 15 
dxe5 d4! For such a good tactician, 
Topalov’s plan lıas gone horribly 
astray with a profusion of pawn 
moves leaving his king uncastled. 
Leko's d pawn now pushes into the 
heart of White’s defences. 

16 Ne4 d3 17 Nf4 d2+ 18 
Kf2 If 1§ Nxd2 Qxe5+ 19 Ne2 N4 
20 Rc1 Bd3 wins at least a piece, 
Qec4 19 Bh3 Bxh3 20 Nxh3 
Qdd+ 21 Kg2 Nxe5 22 Qb3 
Nc4 23 Rhd1 fS! Stronger than 
Ne3+ winning the exchange. 

24 Neg Rd7 265 f4 BgT 26 
NfZ2 Qd5+ 27 NI3 Bxal 28 Rxal 
ReS! 29 Resigns. The double 
threat of Re3 and Ne3+ is too much, 

The veteran ex-champions 
usually outgrade the wonıen in Jap 
van Oosterom's annual match, but 
Spassky & Co have lost their past 
three encounters, The event moves 
between countries and is named 
after a traditional local dance — the 
waltz in Vienna, the polka in Prague. 

Last month's version, at the Lon- 
don Hilton, was named the foxtrot, a 
dubious title in the eyes of those 
who thought the quickstep or nior- 
rls more appropriate. 


Neither of the first two players 
could open, South's preempt woulcl 
normally deny the values for a oıe- 
level opening, and you certainly 
don't have much. At any rate, 
South's opening bid is followed by 
two passes. Partner doubles for 
takeout, South passes, and you are 
in the hot seat What call do you 
make? 


South West North East 

No No 
3# No No Dble 
No ? 


Your choice is between tlıree 
hearts and pass. Your opponents 
are vulnerable, reııember, so if you 
can defeat three clubs doubled by a 
trick, you will score 200, normally 
an excellent result at pairs on a 
part-score deal. But will your 
passed partner turn up with enough 
to help you take five tricks in de- 
fence? Maybe three hearts is safer 
— after all, takeout douhles are 
meant to be taken out, What's your 
decision? 1 
Suppose you décide to pass. You 
lead the nine of diamonds — a 
diamond ruff is likely to be your 
best chance of extra tricks — and 
this dummy appears: ı. 


these have dangers of thelr own. A 
proposal for biological control using 
A bracken-eating moth to be intro» 
duced from South Africa was 
shelved because of the lack of polit 
cal will to release a further uncer- 
tainly into an increasingly chaotic 
nalura!l world. 

But our fears about bracken are 
recent. There is slrong archaeologi 
cal cvidence to suggest that the ıin- 
(lerground rhizomes by which it 
spreacls, and the croziers (the unfurl 
ing fronds in spring), were an inpor- 
tant part of the diet of prehistoric 
people. It was traditionally valued for 
fuel, livestock litter, thatch, compost 
and a host of minor uses, fron rain” 
making to contraception. Burning 
bracken for potash, used in glass and 
soap ınanufacture, Was a large inclus- 
try in the 18th ancl 19th centuries. 
With the ending of these practices 
nnd changes in upland grazing 
regimes, bracken has been released 
to fincl ils own level in the landscape. 

This level may have something to 
do with the clearing of Britain's 
forests in anclent limes, Although 
the trees are gone, the bracken 
stayed, and its encroachment marks 
the preparation for the forest's re- 
turn. When bracken peat changes 
the sheep-stricken upland soils, will 
the trees come back again? In this 
hesitant mament between summer 
and autumn, where feelings for tia 
ture ripen, the brackeny woods and 
hillsides carry unimaginable pasts 
into the future, Should we fear this 
fern? Give it a thousand years. 


Bridge Zia Mahmood 


ft TO PLAY bridge, you need four 
people, a table and a pack of 
cards." Many beginners’ texts start 
with this basic requirement, but I 
regret to announce that they're 
„going to have to rewrite the books! 
At the English Bridge Union's 
summer meeting in Brighton, a new 
way to play bridge was unveiled. 

British Telecom, the sponsor of 
the event, has added bridge to its 
Wireplay online service, which en- 
ables people to play games over a 
telephone network. 

With a PC and a modem, you can 
log on and challenge people al] over 
the country. The Brighton meeting, 
Britain's largest tournament by far, 
attracted ımore than 1,000 people 
over a 10-day period. 

Try your skill on this cleal from 
one of the main events, the pairs 
championship, Your opponenls are 
vulnerable, you are not, and this is 
your hand: 


#J103 YAJ63 ¢95 #K973 


North on your left passes, as does 
your partner, and South opens with 
a preemptive bid of three clubs. 
Thats a little surprising, since 
everyone at the table appears to 
have a bad hand! 


loc CCLI 


Fear of the fern 


1he commonest fern of Europe and 
North America, a cosmopolitan 
inhabitant of wooxls, pastures, heatli 
andl hillsidce. It is distributed in the 
Old World from the Equator north: 
wards into Arctic Europe, into 
China, Kamchaika, Japan, the In- 
clian sıuıbcontinenl, Java, the Philip 
pines, New Zealand; and in the New 
World from subarctic Canacdla 
southwards to Mexico, 

In recent years bracken has been 
sprending across Britain. Farmers, 
conservationists and scientists lave 
become increasingly alarmetl at 
what they see as arı invasion, For 
bracken is toxic: its encroaclutent 
smothers vulnerable wild plant ancl 
inseut populations; il acldifies the 
sail axl therefore ihe rur-off water; 
it reduces available grazing and so 
changes tracltional land manage- 
ment regimes; and its spores, HOW 
being released, have been discov- 
ered to be carcinogenic. All in all, 
this fern is seen by many as 8 dar 
gerous agent of environmental 
change. Unlike invasive alien 
species which usually bear the 
brunt of ecological concerns, 
bracken is as native as they come. 
This is an invasion from within, na- 
ture's fifth column, 4 green and 
growing retribution. 

There have long been attempts to 
control the spread of bracken by 
using powerful herbicides, but 


Quick crossword no. 331 


10 One catching 


smugglers (10} 
Down 12 Something 
gxira put in 
1,16 Defoe's focdstuifs (8) 
castaway (8,6) 13 Induced sleep- 
2 Savageness (8) like stale (8) 

4 Lawsuit (6) 16 (sea | down) 
5 One stealing 18 Performs — a 
another's book of the 

ideas (10) Bible (4) 
6 Dead — slow {4) | 19 Carry (4) 
7 Small nall {4) 


2 


Paul Evans 


HERE is iı hesilancy in the 
| wuals herc, just before (he 
lurn fromm Suninwr (O AU 

tımn, 1 muse before imy uutwarcl 
sign uf change. This is a montent it 
ıhe sevrel ripening of scedls anl 
spores, iı lrawing-in of growlh, a 
time characlerisecl by bracket. 

‘Throughout the woocls anl on 
the hillsides, this tall pervading fern 
has Ihe power to uılock nıood fron 
the landscape. Just as bracken's 
rigid grvenness aml (lark, peaty 
scent releases almost achingly 
sweet chillhoocl memories, s0 it 
also forms a bridge belween the 
woarkl us we expericucs: i naw antl 
one Irom which we cvolvel — a 
workl far okler Iban the deepest 
renches of our intagiration, a world 
which haunts and now listurbs ıs. 

Bracken has ils origins in the 
carboniferous period 350 nuillion 
years ago, long before Ihe appear- 
ance of flowering plants, in the 
swamp forests which vanished and 
laid down coal. Bracken, ike most 
fers of the modern world, evolvecl 
its current form during the last I00 
nmiillion years. We humans, who in 
jusl an evolutionary twinkle of an 
eye. emerge(l and learned to burn 
that coal, have learned to fear the 
bracken. 
Bracken, Pteridium aquilinum, is 


Across 


1 Starched, 
frilled collar (4) 

3 Leaflet (8) 

8 Injura with fira (4) 

9 Second largest 
ocean (9) 

11 Cemetary (10) 

14 Dull, of 
perception (6} 

15 1,168 
mansarvant 16} 

17 Unprovoked 
attack (10) 

20 Deep open 
chasm (8) 

21 Overlook — a 
young ladly (4) 

22 Torn inlo 
strıps (8) 

23 Not so much (4) 
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Poliakoff’s shining return 


: the truth is a slippery, squldgy thing 
Blinded by tha Sun that 2 iu lo get a im n 
on and which is almost entirely a 

Lyn Gardner zl matter of perspective, 
HERE is something positively Al may convince himself that the 
Jacobean about Stephen Poli- | colourcoded evidence he keeps in 
akoff's latest play at London's Na- | plastic bags constitute the real story 
tional Theatre, half mystery thriller | of what happened but, as Elinor 
and half revenge tragedy and always Î points out, you cannot reduce every- 
wholly compelling cven when it | thing to nice neat patterns. We 
seems intent on winding itself into j never know for certain that Christo- 
intricate knots, pher's discovery was fraudulent, 
The Latin inscription at the j and in the wake of what becomes 
entrance to Magdalen College Ox- | known as “the occurrence", Al prose 
ford's old Daubeney science labora. | pers, building a successful career as 
tory — "without experiment it is not | a popular science pundit. He ends 
possible to know anything ade- j up destroying the past white paying 
quately” — dominates the stage, | lip service to its traditions, The old 
conjuring up a university's shahby | chemistry lab is pulled down to 
chemistry departnent with a glori- | make way for a depariment of 


GIJARDIAN WEEKLY 


Saptamber 15 1886 ARTS 27 
Shot in the head Midnight at 


Anybody who is anybody is in Anton Corbijn's new the Meg a5 tore 
book of portrait photographs. Howard Rombough ب‎ 
meets the man who thinks glamour is a dirty world ا‎ RO 


NTON CORBIJN \s one of He learnt his candid style in the 
the best portralt photogra- | seventies, when’ he was regularly 
phers around. He has shot Î given five minutes to shoot Ry 

everyone, ‘Everyone. When the | Cooder or some other niusic 

London-based ۰ Dutclıman tele- | celebrity for the Dutch press. He 

phones, legends say “When can you Î still prefers a frugal approach, drop- 

come over?” ping in with his Hasselblad and 

Many of them contact him with | three lenses and slıooting fast. The 
requests for shots for ihe mantel | results are astounding, such as the 
piece (at no clıarge, of course), | Star Trak cover picture of Clint 
which is all part of jet-set etiquette, | Eastwood at the Cannes Filnt Testi- 

*I have a lot of friends so it's hard | val in 1994, when Corbijıı was given 

not to do it," Corbijn says from his | one minute of the actor's time: 

office near Shepherd's Bush mar- | enough to shoot one roll of film. 
ket. "I get a lot of money for û lot of | Easlwood points an accukalory 
projects — for others, none. There's | finger at (he camera, daring İl — 


fi FOES anybody sell a 
ticket?" The (wo Itallan 
girls were buttonholing everyone 
in the qucuec and bcing ınet with 
chilly silence, No onc was about 
to gîve up a ticket to sec Sucde 
— not aftcr {ralpsing into 
London's West End to the Virgin 
Megastore at mldnight for this. 
Impromptu onc-offs in uncon- 
venllonal venues is a Suede spe- 
cinlit, but the band hadn't donc 
one in a while. In fact, aince gul- 
tarist Bernnrd Buller quit two 


8 0 0 e 0» ney a donc nuıclı 
i good balance. nul us — to make his day, of anything. The frec Megastore 
ous past but uncertain future, mella studies, Sheep might fly . . . Robert Wilson's stunning settling for Four Saints In Three Acts _ PHOTO:MURDO uae Curbijn's latest book, Sinr Trak, Corbljn's shots often e albun hi way of HAE Ute 

In a fîinnl of ie ian 0 its GE la 4 has just been published by Art | covers (including U2's ‘The Joshua whcela before u full four nexl 
or revenge, lhe retiring hcad o0 ells a grippin| 8 Data/Schirmer Mosel (£42), U alms | Tree) aul magazine sprencls aroun month, ft wus also a mncauns of 
department appoints Al, an unsuc- fraudulence and the clanging face Gi Ve th @ / ) an a3 hal O0 to correct lhe misconception that | {he globe. He's direcletl more Han HEling out an enûre shoploil of 
ak Semt bil cfficicm i of moclern aC 1 a ee Market Corbijn shoots only music types. | 50 | music videos (frum Ilenry thelr new album, which just hup- 
istrator, as his successor. s | cconomy where ideas and (iis پپپ ت‎ ‘They get in, too, but he also has the | Rollins lo lohuny Cash) through a | In your face... Corbljn's slıot of Luclano Pavarotti for his Intent book encd ta go on sile at nuiclriyhl. 
mission is to reinvent the dlepurt- | ies only have any currency if they OPERA gave lıiim the right opportunity. very witty; if Wilson's treatments kings andl queens of pop cullure: | productlon compiny, Slate, whiclı 1 ۳ if BIDURE IE upset ا‎ 
ment, nltracling sponsorship axl | are marketable, But the play goes Andrew Clements Itis a perfect vehicle for of mainstream operas İn the pest Wiliam S Burroughs, Quentin | he coowns, seape was (lominated by un im | the suicide af one of thr quslckins, | demt-dellleu were (lahbting in 
students. But he doesn'l count on | far deeper than that, investigating | ANOrew LiementS______ Î Wilson's stage magic — an opera | have often seemed achingly Tarantino, Johnny Depp, Dennis Rolling Slone maguzine pluto | mense sky, You coulkl ce the Ile wenl t0 NME, where eclilor | commerce, it Hdi't slop then 
ihe iniransigence of Christopher | tlıe selective nature of memory and with no narrative thread, almost | laboured and po-faced, Four Hopper, Christy Turlingtunt. editor Jodi Peckman puts Corbijn | church spires of neighbouring vik j Neil Spencer saw bis talent, Within | nearly heaving he CD ricks over 
and Elinor, who pursue their own j tlıe relativily of truth, and serving as IRGIL THOMSON, com- | no plot, and a structure that sub- | Saints appears to have allowed He doesnt make people look | lop of her list. "His photographs ure | luges. His father was u niinister, his Î u year, he had pl het David | (0 gut neurer the slugge, Actuully, it 
scientific research wilh an apparent | a nıelaphor for the way we ınake poser and vitrlolic critic, verts the whole notion of dra- him to relax and enjoy himsell, | beautiful, Some pictures arc unflat- | a 5050 mix of his personal vision | mother a nurse, Things spiritual | Bowie, Mick Jagger aut Caplan | wan't so much a sluge a4 1 
ruthless purity of purpose. biased selections from, or falsify, diedin 1989 at the age of | matic form: despite the title That enjoyment certalnly gives lering and that's the point. ‘they | ancl style as well as bringing out | were sireşsel, Televisian, uleahal | Bevfleart, Ry now same of his phe. | wooden trireuwgle in a carter uf the 

Scientisls, suggests one charac- Î the past in order to construct an ac- | 93, He had combined hls two there are four acta, elided and the Houston performance a real bring oul the human sile of his xub- | emotion and feeling in his suhjeets. | and cigaretes were banned, "lt has | tagraphs haw become inlurmial | Soul & Duince department (ner 
ter, are the conjuror's favourile | ceplable fulure for ourselves. trades for most of his life, but he Î overlapped, with scenes some- sense of enthusiasm. It's impos’ jects, hinling al conıplex lives full of | Antu always seems to find one Jil | lind an influence on the way I photo- | images — Bowie backstage suring | rom in the Sexually Uscortanin 
aurlience because they believe Il is benutifully acted by Frances Î ia beat remembered now for his | times reduced to a single line or | sible to imagine Four Saints bet’ lurmenl, refleclion or even gilde | (le quirky thing about samebuly." graph. Tin oking for the person Û a performance of The Elephant Man Û Britpop section, probubly). The 
everything they sce, So it proves as | (le la Tour as the agelng Elinor, a di- | writing, witty and often cruelly repeated and re-ordered, And ter, more convincingly presented ıucys. We see A solilary Frank Corbijn's often willy images | buliinel the surface." ur Miles Davis wilh his weathered | CPs in the {mmcdiate tiren wur 
Chrislopher announces he bas | nosuur in the new scientific work, | partisan; the most enduring of his | Thomgon’s score, wry and un- than it ia here; the leading per- Sinalra in an emply alm Springs | shows his subjevls in a new light. Afr being refuswl entry tu art Û bane sunskiug his face, which in j covered with plastic sheets — us if 
developed the sun buttery — an | Duncan Bell as the suave, sel Û music waa his early work, com- | portentous, with Erik Satic as its | formers —~ Ashley Putnam, restaurant or Bryant Ferry unrvcng- | Glamour is not a Curbijn were, "Ido | college, Corbijn sudied phnte- | spirit an Irving Penn album caver | this lot would be tempted by 
endlless source uf nurrpolluling | deceiving Christopher and most of | posed in Paris between 1925 and | guardlan angel, catches the tone | Sanford Sylvan, Gran Wilson, : nisable on a Newcastle str'vet. love that there is snmething lse in | graphy at a technical school bı Ihe | ancl it Gap il. Alexınder U'Nuul — and the 
energy. Everyone has reasons for | all by Douglas Hodge who suggests Î 1940, and the most famous of of Stein's text perfectly. Marietta Simpson and Wilbur Corbijn is critical of glossy sluclio | the picture than just a pure fornı," | Higue. But music was his pissin Corbijn his nu agnul aml ix i | fuorescent ligluls made İt as ind- 
wanting to believe hint, but it is Al | that behind Al's flabby exterior and | those pieces was his first collabo- Wilson's production cliscards | Pauley ~~ sing their lines styl- slar shots, suclı as those in Vanity | he says. "I like lo get a feel across, | and photogruphing bantls was a way Û tnugh fee negutislar. As Pevknin ÎÛ mate os u bus station, At lest you 
who turns deleclive and unravels a | lnuzy vowels \here may be a steely | ration with Gertrude Stein, the most of the acant staging infor- ishly and meaningfully, ns lf Fair magazine. He calls them "what | something that can touch you. What f of gwiting closcr lo tht stagv. notes: "He guts a lut of hese phmes | could sce which records You were 
kind of truth, A kind of truth j brain. A welcome return to the | opera Four Saints In Three Acts. mation the libretto provides to Stein's litany of non sequiturs 


yuu see İs what you get" phuto- | 1 really like is imperfection. It's He quickly had his work pub | because there isu'l so niuch distra | squushed up agninst. Just us you 
because, as in all Poliakoff's work, | National and form for Poliakoff, Houston Grand Opera marked | create a dramatic world that was as potent as a libretto by Da . graphy because they say nothing | good to strive for perfection, but it's 


lished in the Duteh press, By 1974 | tion going un with his shooting, | were wondering whal Mad Prof 
Thomson's centenary earlier this | counterpoilnts Stein's and Ponte or Bolto; the chorus move after the first viewing. In conlrast, | not right to get there. Imperfection | he was chiel photographer for Oor | there arert a nailllun people running | essor’s Anti-Racist Dub Broad- 
year with a new production of Thomson's perfectly. Each char- | with well-olled elegance, and the | he wants us to revisil his pho- | is total perfection. Sometimes things Û magazine; that year le moved to | around." Corbijn himself says, "T | caats wos like, Suede appeared. 
Vis U a / fe a St th | 4 0 e S C 0 /d Four Saints, and now brings It to |j acter ls given his or her owıı ex- | Royal Scottish National Orch- lographs often and catch something j are in there I didn't want, but they | England and called his favourite | compare nıyself to a guerrilla outfit. The crowd surged, and Imme- 
1 g Edinburgh for four perfor- quisitely drawn and coloured catra under Richard Bado is new each tinıe. So he won't reveal | make the picture better in the end." | band, Joy Division, wlıo agreed to | Very small, I go in and get out fast.” | dlatcly revealed the disadvan. 
mances, Director, designer and 1mage out of some Oz-like fan- crisp and attentive. It may not be how his photographs happen be- Corbijn grow up on tlıe island of | be photographed. Magazines tages of record shop gigs. The 
Elsinore is that Elsinore is a place of dreams | general moving spirit behind this |j tasy world, their movements an opera to experience more cause he believes they beconıe one- j Hoeksche Waard. He went {o the | werent at all interested in his Û Howard Rombough is a contributing Î band, only six inches higher 


and illusions and that tlıere is soıne- | remarkable show is Robert mapped in slow-motlon choreog- | than once, but Wilson's exceP- 
Michael Billington thing androgynous about Shake- | Wilson, who cherished the Idea | raphy, while dream-like symbols | tional visual imagination casts a 
> | gpeare's creative nature. But the | of staging the piece for almost weave around them, It is beguil- | spell which lasta at least for the 


NDONE by technical gremlins | brute reality is that Elsinore is a | 30 years before Houston finally | ing, entrancingly lit and often 90-minute duration of this show: B / d K f 1 14 nt unwind best to a bit of Bach. He | Coachloads of Japanese arrive and 
in Edinburgh, Roberl Le lace of political intrigue and espi- OO SUC erf S9 Or UNIS me swung one meditatively from a fin- | leave quite quickly. The buffy 
0e Bê a Mile ak |0 i he 0 gertip. “She's old but she's lovely, a | where Trevor Howard met Celia 


Elsinore goes without a hitch at | onage, for much of the tinne on a 1 e 0 0 ا‎ 0 oH 
ire, t le man a re cross between a slimy slug and Vel- | Johnson ls closed. 
presented as a visiting addition to | one of the key themes is Hamlet's Ou 1 of br eath In Hong Kong TELEVISION OU EON BEHERE E 


dimensional lf we know their story. Î dentist by canoe and the flat land- | atmospheric shot of the band until | editor Creative Review magazine than the audlence, were invisl- 


ble, and the sound echoed all 
the way to Heavy Rock at the far 
wall and back again, 

But Suede were very good 
indeed. The acoustics rendered 
the muslc a bottomless pit of 


Oslo's National Theatre. It is being | wafooting with Norway. Although 


cent. cro. You could sit down all night in Buffys began lo obsess her. | boomy noise, which happened to 
the city's International [bsen [esti- j sexual uncertainty, Lepage's deter- Nancy Banks-Smith Matthew Clark is a golden- | front of the TV and handle a leech, | Faces started to renind her of | gel perfectly with its overblonn 
val; but I1 have to say that, for all its | mination to shift between male and Î CINEMA should be a little unclear. There | her niglıla alone, masturbating i £ e a | looking lad. You could put him in a | It relieves stress, scones. At last, at Malton she found | grandeur. The seven songs were 
visual virtuosity, Lepage's two-hour | female characters tells us more isn'tsa much a narrative as a cluster | rubber dress, R WATSON once mentioned — | haystack and never find him again. Leeches rippled across lhe | a proper buf fy. ‘This is belter, [ | the best showcase for the 
solo Shakespeare show lel me | about his own versatility than Shake. | Jonathan Romney of story fragments, as characlers | This worll scems rife with sex LJ flinging it into the conversation | When his thumb was torn off in his | screen fluidly, fluently. The effect | know we're in the North because | Coming Up album (which every- 
stone cold. speare's polymorphous per versity. meet, spark, part, then gaze Into the | but its erolic charge seems to IF like a pebble in a puddle — the Re- | car engine, the artery was recar- Û was trance-like. Ive spotted Swiss rolls on the | one bought and had auto- 

Lepage is undeniably a master | The focus is less on what is being | f MAGINE this, in distorting wide- Î neon, wondering what might have | purely in the intensity of the romar pulsive Story Of The Red Leech, He | nected but the prognosis was poor. | The Amazonian İs used for med- Î counter. Its really cosy. It's called | graphed afterwards) Suede’ 

magician but his gifts, I believe, are | said than on Lepage's cleverness in angle. Cool customer wearing Û been. There's an unnamed femme | ticisnı. Wong Kar-Wai ia a fetishist did not elaborate — the world was | There was no circulation. It was | ical research.’ Carl said: "You've | Joe's Café because Joe owns it. I's | could have wished, 
best deployed on works that deal | solving the sundry technical prob | shades walks in slow motion along | fatale (Michele Reis) who works for | for moods — a sucker for the onek nat yet prepared for the story. ' | Roy's leeches that kept the blood | bred them up. You've fed them and | not been themed. Nobody's cov Perbaps inaplred by the 
wilh Expressionist essences: wit- | lems. He communes wilh Horatio | the corridors of a Hong Kong gant | and secretly yearns after a hired | ness of the long«listance litman, Conan Doyle, being a medical’ fluid and flowing for five days. looked after them for perhaps a year | ered it with posters of rallways dis- | incongrulty, Brett Anderson, 
ness his astonishing version of | by means of a shadow-image. In a | bling house, trailed by a hand-held j killer (Leon Lai Ming). There's a | the combination of Reis's lips, a ê man himself, would have been’| . “I was quite frightened at first," | and then they just come and take | asters and called if Buffers.” Chip | briefly visible as Mapping black 
Strindberg's Dreamplay set in a re- Î duologue with Claudius he swivels a | camera ... No one looks up as he | possibly unhinged man (Takeshi | juke-box light ancl a saxoplıone gripped by Ann Moire rather beau-:Î said Matthew. “I was a weird sensa- | them away. You don't really want to | butties were 80p which, if plural, | hair, was in pungent voice. 
volving tube or his double bill of | table to become each character in | walks in . . . But suddenly he has | Kaneshiro), who forces commercial | Ifyou buy into this sort of LP-slee tiful film about leeches, Return Of'Î tion as if you could actually feel the give them up." He bit his lip. ` | seems very reasonable. Singing in a higher key than 
Blucbeard's Castle and Erwartung | turn. In the duel he combines use of | both guns out, and bodies are diving | services — haircuts, icecreams — | imagery, you'll believe Fallen A The Bloodeuckers (QED, BBCI). | pulsing of the leech, sucking on the Joe's apart, she clearly hated 


ûsual, hé was a whiff of pre-Aids' 


wiıich played brilliantly with dis- | a double with quick changes and a bisexual excess, virtually living ' 


to the floor, with blood gushing into | on reluctant clients. gels is heart-wrenching; if 9t H And helplessly gripped by.the Giant: | blood vessel.” It sounds rather like TS SALIVARY gland contains an | every Inch. The delay, the decay, 
torted planes and surfaces. But his 


filmic image seen from the point of | the air and (really novel, this) ack Unpicking the narrative is li : Wai is to | , Leech of the Amazon. . ‘Î breast feeding, He slept fitfully. “I | Î enzyme that breaks down blood | the danger of dying of dehydration. | out the lyrics to “Trash”. They'il 
hitech version of Hamlet reduces | view of a raplertip, But however | ally on to the n .. What ho trying to negotiate a hall of iatore e le power ola Roy Sawyer, a barelegged North | was wondering whether [ wns golng | clots. Sawyer said: “1 think the se- | Back at Crewe they were refused | kill him'in Texas, Lucky he's 
ihe play to a box of tricks in which | much he rings the costunıe changes, | be the next thing you see? A freeze- | ing mirrors, and that's exactly the | killer's slow-motion lope: mere Carolina boy, was always attached | to wake up with a leech in.the bed, '| cretlons from blood-sucking ani | permisslon to ‘film in the: buffy. | dropped the habit of apanklng 
the human dilemma is upstaged by | the characters all end up sounding | frame, with a little logo in the corner j visual style that Wong KarWai and | has become too enay a commodity to leeches and they lo him. (A leech i you know.” I can imagine. els ie ta earl venu iê ا وا ا‎ er ت‎ MI E E, hı 1 
Lepage's visual ingvmily. like Lepage. Text is subordinated to j reading Levis or Marlboro? photographer Christopher Doyle | It comes alive when the moon joke is like an oncoming ruck. You | ؛‎ The thumb lıealed so perfectly | what penlcilln was to infectlous e 1 ا‎ ram 0 lei HOSE of tO چیا ی‎ 0 

We arc confronled by three mov- | image, idea to effect, and the chem | If Fallen Angels isn't yet a ciga | give it. Everything is wide-angle, | is exploded by reckless slapatlekir fight to avoid it but it still gets you.) | you can't se the Join and he ls cur” e back busl a tevl 0 ull 1 Do ey e rockurs} 1 ا‎ e plyed 1 
able walls on to which vicleo images Î istry of interplay between actors to | rette ad, it soon will be, Director | distorted, hand-held, speeded up or | the killer accosted on a bus DY 4| Spurning the normal Ilfe of a North | rently ledding inthe nalional rally | ' 0 getting bac 0 2 1 E 2 h 1 E n 0 e j a u 0 
are projected, Indeed Ihe upening | the fnint narcissism of solo display. | Wong KarWai is fated to be the | eerily slowed down. At tintes, you | schoolmate, or Kaneshiro's Carolina hoy — being descended | clhampionsliip. ness o aloe H8 ا‎ OE ۹ E Yi elen a ai dnging 1 f the e 
credils are [lashed on to them as if | Of course, Lepage is a visual wiz. | most imitated film slylist of the next | want to scream to escape. ` mented scenes, giving a dead Pf? froh the devil and called Caleb and, | ' Then' Sawyer read an old paper | 1 saw Trevor Howard only ance | chairs palnted to renemble. ..| ch set ina ا‎ 
er at the movies, But the mikl- Î arıl but his genius i3 at its best when | few years — and the slyle of Fallen | The result is oddly alienating — | body massage, Its strictly € ا‎ e 0 e cE LL o e Ee LE 0 Oger tg E E ا‎ FTE Cy Wt 
dle wall is a rotating rectangle | heis exploring his French-Canadian | Angels is so ext'eme, 8o definitive, | you want things to settle into a clear strip but perhaps the film is PF O E O wr i 1y j here {rai dle and | tional bu ting? Digmal F 1 bla kelsh, tng fnns with 
which shifls constantly from the | roots or when applied to 20th cen- Î that he could easily end ııp his own | picture, but they never do. Every- | seen as a comic strip on a fabulv® versity offering a PhD In leeches. Î straw inlo your ‘body: bul, if you | terminus where irains go o dle and | tional bunting Dlema! surround | pff biokelsin, greeting fans 

E : 1 ا‎ 0 1 ۲ a E). , it will let go. (Is | Howard was giving a bit'of a perfor- | ings . : , grubby lavatories’, .'. | “Orright? "Ow yn doin’? e 
horizontal to the vertical and which | tury Symbolist works. His work on | most assiduous imiitator, It almost | thing happens at ane cemove — all | scale. Wong Ka-Wai and Doyle 4 [lence Christopher Logue's n te lie tir 0 wh: ce, Hin wife W ng "Shh" Î bultock-resinant senting .:7 Jade, aged 16; from Sevenonks 
contains a central aperture leading | Shakespeare, however, from his wet | looks that way already — this could | the characters forever posing f sh arti ing to pr 1 line: "When all else falls, try Wales," | this column invaluable or : ر‎ ea E HB hi n i e ey Seh 
to all manner of trompe veil cffecls: | Dream tu his (oreshortened Corio | be the work f SORÊ who felt in | gorgeous stills, or leaving each eel gpg novel, 1 e ee E O ا‎ analy a : a Victolia Wood miglıt be e E eel د‎ toenaed Btartet Richard 

1 ٤ 1 ith hi iri ves ii . : 1 . 3 

haired Tooled N : ا‎ eee. h Elena N AL a other messages through songs on Fallen Angels wears jiself and on a leech farm. The leeches repro- | in your suitcase, Even if it weren't, Î interested ‘as Howard haunted the | shortbread. She seems to altract 


Oakcs. “Isrı"l he gorgeous?" she 
damahnded; But he's hardly lived. 
“That's okay, neilher have 1.”. 
What brilliant fun, Suede should . 
qo all (heir glgs.this way. .- 


1 1 1 ٤ jukeboxes, as if şecondhand roman- j viewer out, some time .before e ّ 
through it lo emerge swalhecl in a | lhe hrealhtakiung skill of Carl Fil Î push its style to the utmost. tic ideas were far more real than life. | end — but for thrust, ita İn 4 wold : 


billowing white gown that trans | lion's design, he seems to be hold- Fallen Angels is a naclurnal | The femme fatale never gets near | of its own, Ita director, may 0 
forms himı into Oplıetia. ing the mirror up to art rather than | follow-up to Chungking Express, | her beloved killer ~~ she sifts | the Asian Godard, but he's cer' a 
Lepage's overall point, I assume, | to Nature, 1 arid by night, it's only natural things { through his garbage, then spends | breathless, , ا‎ 


duced with brio but the phone never | Customs wouldn't be incllned to pry. | lrip'she took [roi Crewe to Scot Î lhe sort of matı who looks as l{ he 
rang. Now, that really is the stuff of | ۰ Carl Peters, who has been work- | land in Grent ‘Railway: Journey kecps pigeons.. “No, thank you," 
nightmare. Ten years later, if he İs | ing at the farm gincè he left school, Û (BBC2). Carnforth, where Brlef Eri ghe sald In a very ladylike way. Just 
on the. way to being a leech milllon- | tends them tenderly, He finds they | counter took place, is desolate now.’ I like Celia Jonson. 


Five Easy 
pieces 


Lucretia Stewart 


A Little Yellow Dog 
by Walter Masley 
Sstpent's Tail 2öêpp £12.99 


THIEN Tul finisheel teri 

Liule Yellow Dog, 1 went oul 
axl HN 3 four oj Walter Munly's 
previous Easy Kawlins mivels oul 
rnd bu sItiight through, I lixl 
lel A Lille Yellow Dog and I 
wanted Le sre if Die ulhurs were ils 
goncl. If I say hal Llıey are, il doesn't 
men hil Mesley isn gutting 
better. Me [ive novels alt 
NK nul con 
er tae fut, mı uve 
is pretty 71 
‘in thal Hi 
Easy who is brilliuily porirayerl hul 
also his friend, Mouse, dd û whole 
lom ol luts 


lhe Elay Tuli E lu tate 
ue sul botween N (Devi lu A 
Bh Dresy, when isny has jut 
cot ul of lhe arty, mul LN: A 
Lill Yullwy Dog wlan Ken es 
iu le Wile Hous, Lif Bin evet 
been easy for 4 blk mn ın the 
Tiled $ ven 
legs 8 eS frou bex: andl 
FES Up expC a td iv, Her 
dotan wal muh: û hots ut his 
U, iL WUBIN Bu love 
tor his children, o : 
evry Bie hit iw frou, hee in le 
obvious vmgrel. Js (mels, lity 
daca lelp — he is urt 
EU ıs uel bur bin «1 
Talis about bin wn wı 
Dil SO uN ûf coabaAUinR Denn. 1t: | 
is ndlerhearteel, r ic. hiyhly 

sexerl and a litthke bit clishomest butt | 


cn that's the wey hes haul lo be 
The blame 
hosthin-sien 


fr uh ul anys 
east aan be Jail at 1 
ہ1‎ ml Moss i 


doer alony, thine 
will end in lear antl wun STS 
une wil wind up dead. Dozwus have. 
Bui sumatires be vets Minise. 
Mouse îs almost an aller vegu, tlw 
lark sicle of Easy, his shadow — {i- 
gelhvr they make up the man. And 
Mouse is married to Eta Mae 
wiıun Easy has loved and lost. 

Mosley haš a robust, realistic 
attitude to sex. In this respect he is 
(as writer) muclı like his character, 
“easy”. Indeed. one of the joys of his 
writing in geperal is {he ease at 
characterises every aspect of iL. 

A Litille Yellow Dog ([inds Easy 
wilh a respectable job. working for 
the Los Angeles Board of Education 
as supervising senior head custo- 
dian. His old friend aud partner, 
Mouse, has gone straight too andl is 
working for him as a janitor, One 
morning wherı Easy turns up at 6.30 
as usual at Sujourner Truth Junior 
tfigh Schaal, Mrs Idabell Turner, 
one of the leachers, is in unusually 
carly, Teurfully she tells him thal 
her husband wanls to Kill her doy 
antl woul Ensy please, please take 
the dog just for' a ttle while? Hasy 
sûys na but then Idabell, all hrown 
skiu and curves, presses herself 
agalusl him aml slows him a won- 
derful time and he relenls. 

Jîrum then on his respectable fe 
is threatened, Mouse cumes uul of 
retirement wilh predictably vient 
consequences anıl idl is nut well tfıat 
ends badly. In Easy's wurld, {here 
are no easy solutions. 


Ubu BALE 


single persun." 
un make the «l 
Xucls mrad. 
a limited sen 
“hon ils i f. Mb century Lil 
ture, ilac, She's more myth 
md hur work is reduced." 
Gmbining ulu slip wilh chil 
dren, she tecls wrliBng lis mil 
sense of her upbringing: “I one re- 
pala une's clilfhoad, I bive had 
û miserable life, Bul Û I in luye 
wisely: Û mirvel al my ability to be 
kil lo myself." 


Yet Hit syn bulisnn 

aulfwill el 
Clriravter in 
Kincaid adinils, 


Th? Autobgraphy 3f ny Mather 13 
publısned by Vintage, priced La. 


suffering... litm nul û Negrer, andl 
won'l slancl for being vallel une. . . 
Il makes all fulure effort on my parl 
to forge a worlhwhil niclıe for nıy- 
self in society where f wîll be ac- 
cepted as a person not as a slrange 
curiosity useless." 

In 1966, she told friends: “My fa- 
ther's way-out extreme right conser- 
vatism has been an extra faclar in 


Owerlessness ix the puinl of absexsion for me” 


Kincaid: 


utirted frienel uf lier father, Murda 
kes control hrmgh it Curis 
KU Detachment and by refusint 
lo keep his child. She hut vet's 
1 while destur, I'Dilijn, 

sista her subjuvt is net 
Te. "Û assume binkuuns is ux 
ırentely normul, Powerlines in 
the puinl ul obsessiun Jur uv, BUL 
unybucdly can be powerless, regartl- 
lesa of htir cummplexion.” Xuela is, 
though, a ntaphur for the Arian 
diaspora. “For Africans, African diet 
the minute they were burn inte lte 
ney worl, Fm nlwiys thinking abut 
a lirger something when 1 wri 
how a large event operales within a 


1928 Creorge Schuyler marriccl 
Josephine Cogdell, a blonde, blur- 
cyetl Texas heiress and grand 


dauglıter ùf slaveowners. They bath 
believed interntarriage would “i 

vigorate” the races, producing 
extraordinary’ offspring. Their only 
child, born in 1931, seenıed to enı- 
body this theory: she could read 
and write at the age of two, play the 


piano at four, had composed more | segregating me. For some reason, 
can culture and aesthetic, arguing | than 200 musical works by the age | he has chosen to be politically on 


the same side of {he fence as the 


of 11 and performed at Carnegie 


Hall at 12. As a prodigy, Philippa re- | most prejudicial whites in this coun- 


. He attacks İn his coluınns the 
people wlio might help me and is 
friendly with the people who won't 
have me.” 

Later that year, she went to per- 
form in Vietnam, ail the experi- 
ence proımptedl a racial renwaktning 
wiıich caused her to write lo her fa- 
ther: "I an nol going Lo cravenly ac- 
tupt segregation. Nor will I bring up 
any child into segregmiun." 

It was lo be her last letter. Three 
days later un May 4 1457, aged 35, 
Pliilippa Duke Schuyler was one of 
lhree passengers killed in a heli 
copter crash north of Da Ning. 

Bul perhaps Hw epilaph for 
Srhuyler’s perversely unprecliclable 
Hance Hes in a observiion by 
Morin John Henrik Clarles 
“George guni up mn te murning, 
wallecl fo sce whiclı way the world 
was lurning, then struck uut in the 
other direclian.” 


ceived phenomenal attenlion from | try.. 


the US media. As a mature arlist 
she had to contend with the double 
jeopardy of race and gender in he 
Clilist US classical music nıilieu; s0 
she travellecl constantly abroad, per- 
forming for presiclents and Inun- 
archs in some 50 countries. Her 
usteusibly glamorous tife, however, 
lil a deep unhappiness: “I am û 
beinuly — bul I'nı half coloured so 
Tm nut acevplal anyplace, Im 
always deminvd Lo be au oulsicler.” 
Desperalely trying to reinvent 
herself, Philippa Schuyler began to 
"pass" for white. Wriling from EF 
rupe: to her mother she thmandutd 
to be omilled from her father's 
ninuscriptin-progress, The Negro 
In Anmcrira: “Gel me OUT uf that 
book. Everyone here thiuiks ùf me 
a» Lalin, and that's lle wıly | wunt it. 
Anyune who lind any paternal senli- 
ments wuuld want a child lu escape 


Down to earth mother 


feels lowered the magazine's liler- 
ary tone with an influx of celebri- 
ties, The last straw was Browns 
choice of TV personality Roseanne 
to guest-eclit a women's issue, 

Her selfconfessed "narcissism" 
an arrival in New York iı the 1960s 
— bleached hair, an extroverl 
wardrobe — was in revolt against 
low expeclalions. As Ihe eldest of 
four, an tlw unly girl, she wis 
apprenliced 1o a sramsiress, lhen 
pluckecl froin sched, where she was 
excelling, aud sent lo the US as an 
au pair {really a ser'vani") — a pe 
riot vitriolically capture in her sec- 
ontl novel, Lucy (1940, 

A ehıance meeting opvned (loors 
al the New Yurker — “a privileged 
place doniiiled by while men frum 
Harvird tund Yale, so I was Exhibit 
A" — ancl ahe subsequently married 
Ihe eclilor's sont, 

In her New Yorker Yuries, which 
grew into the collection AL The Bolt- 
lom Of The River (1978) ancl he 
novel Annie John (IRD, a young 
girl's ties lo her molher andl her is- 
land begin tu suffocate ler. Harshly 
guarding her igainsl “he slut you 
are so bem un becoming", the 
wmolher trains her duling child to I 
servile and ladylike. In A Small 
Place (1988), a sliatribe’ on Antigua 
corrupt kegiwy adelressel lu Lhe in 
coming lourist, Kinvairl asks: “DM 
you ever wontler why sume peuple’ 
blow things up?” 

Reviews were harsls: "One af lhe’ 
most frightening things fur any vie 
lor is tu have (he viclil 
the injustice," says Kil 
what better than to (lisıniss it is 
anger — ifs nothing, a sulk." 

Her latest hypnotic monologue ix 
a stufly of power and powerlessness 
distilled into crystalline prose, Like 
Kîncaicl's own mother, the narrator, 
7yearold Xue Clautletlte 
Richardson, is a Dominican whose 
mother was it Carib Indian ancl her 
father a policeman. Xuela's mothur 
dies giving hirlh to her, and her fur 
her bundles her uff, amg wilh his 
suiled clothes, to be wet-nursed by 
his lundry woman. Svduced by it 


Fighting race relations 


1928. Indelibly associated with the 
“Harlem Renaissance", the surge in 
African-American arts and lelters of 
the 1920s, Schuyler in his most noto- 
rious essay, “The Negro-Art 
Hokum” published in the Nation in 
1926, was decidedly unsympathetic 
to the idea of a distinct black Ameri 


thal the African American is “merely 
alampblacked Anglo-Saxon”. 

Iconoclaslic racial themes figure 
not just in Schuyler's journalism and 
criticism but also in his fiction. His 
hilarious satire Black No More 
(1931: Northeastern Universily 
Press, 1989) lampouns major black 
figures such as W E B DuBois and 
Marcus Gardey, while ritliculing 
American “colorpholia", The plot 
concerns a black scientist who in- 
vents a process (hat whitens clark 
skin. Chaos ensues when th: emire 
black population takes advaage uf 
it; the problem is, Lhe Iransformed 
Blacks are a shale whiter thin Cat 
caslans, Sv an absurcl new ritwism 
gists, since being ulirrpale betrays 
the possesslon uf black blood. 

The outçune of luis attempt lO 
translate ideology inlo life emerges 
from Kaihryn Talalay's poignant 
biography of his concert-piunist 
daüglıter Philippa Duke Schuyler, 
Coınposition In Black And While. In 


GUARDIAN WEEKLY 
September 15 1996 


Maya Jaggl on a writer 
who challenges notions 
of sexuality, notherhood 
and mother countries 


FTER a bloodily selfinflictecl 

but triumphant abortion, the 

heroine of Jamaica Kincaicl's 
third uovel prophesies: "{ would 
bear children but J woul never be a 
mother lo them . . . I would bathe 
theın al noon iı i waler tluat came 
from myself, and I woukl eat then 
at night, swalluwiııg theuı whole, all 
al once.” 

Kincaid, whose hume is in the 
United States but whose semi-auto- 
biographical ficlion returns 1a her 
nalive Caribbean, h:ıs dwell obese 
sively ou the love-hate attrition 
belween mother aud daughler, Ad- 
mıirers of her stark yol lyrical prose 
include Susan Sont, Salman 
Rushdie and lhe Nobel pout laure- 
ale Derek Walcull — iu whom hur 
new novel, The Autubiugraphy Of 
My Mother, is dedicaled, 

Al the house in Benniuglon, Ver- 
utonl, that she shares with ler hus- 
band, composer Allen Shawn, and 
their two children, Kincaid says {he 
novel was sparked by i realisation 
that her own mother “should never 
have had children". The thoughl 
caıne as she watched her ınolher 
nurse her sleyrbroather', wlno clied iı 
January uf Aicls, aged 34. “It was 
wonclerful {0 sec how kind she was 
lo my brutlıer when he wus dying," 
she says, then with venum acs: 
"She loaves ıs wlıen we're dying — 
nul when we're thriving because 
then we don't need her." 

Kincaid retains e English at- 
cent of her upbringing in culonial 
Antigııa, lhe land she lefi 30 years 
go, aged 17. Nearly fl tall, she has 
he direrî gaze ûf someane with 
ample faith in hersell. She quilt her 
jub as û staff writer al the New 
Yorker last November in a higbı- 
profile row with edilor Tina Brown 
"a bully yellow-haired high-heeled 
waman from Englund"), who she 


Margaret Busby 


Ethiopian Stories 

by George Schuyler compiled and 
edited by Robert A. Hill 
Northeastern University Press £14.95 


Compositions in Black and Wnite: 
Tha fe of Philippa Schuyler 

by Kathryn Talalay 

Oxford University Press £18.99 


ARLEM'S answer to H L 
Mencken, the African-Ameri- 
can journalist and satirist George S 
Schuyler, was by the time of his 
death in 1977 a rightwing extremist 
who had alienated much of the 
black communily with vicws that 
were antipathetic {o the nationalistic 
and civil rights movenıenls. Yel his 
career had socialisi beginnings, At- 
1empts 1o explain Ihe trajectory of 
his life have labelled bim in assinti- 
lationist, but on the eviclence of his 
wrilings a more cuınplex and enig- 
ıuatic personalily was involved. 
Born in i85 to parenis whose 
pedigree, he elidel, hil bypassed 
enslavement, he served cilı years 
in the army, followed by periods as 4 
clerk, porter, dishwasher, cleaner, 
lnbourtt, stevedore antl hobu, be- 
fore joining the radical black maga 
zine Tle Messenger, Irom 1923 until 
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Paperbacks 
Nicholas Lezard 


Emeric Pressburger: the Life 
and Death of a Screenwriter, 
by Kevîn Macdonald (Faber, 
£12.99) 


Se that an immigrant 
Hungarian Jew should have 
done so much to shape our vision of 
ourselves; not so strange that it was 
his collaborator, Michael Powell, 
who was given so much of the 
credit. This magnificent biography 
(by EP's grandson) pays full atte 
tion to his achievement: it was 
Pressburger, we learn, who was 
primarily responsible for what 
niade their films s0 special. A mine 
of useful informatlon, and, mh 
describing Pressburger's vision, 
humanism and courage, very 
moving indeed. 


Whit, by fain Banks 
(Abacus, £6.99) 


DD, engaging novel about the 

adventures of a member ûf a 
loopy Scottish Amish-like sect, st 
adrift in (he big bad world to find 
her missing cousin. Cue unworldly 
yet spunky innocence rubbing up 
against dope, porn videos, New 
Agers, squats, mobile phones and 
leather trousers. It's actually good 
fun, and surprisingly good-nalured 
and tolerant, without any typically 
Banksian gross-out. 


God: A Biography, by Jack 
Miles (Slmon & Schuster, £9.99) 


ا 
NCE YOM ece He prvtuise Û‏ 
lbal the God of (he Cold Tesla‏ 
ment can be trealeal is i lileran I‏ 
character, then things begin lo fal‏ 
into plac. Miles's Teadlint uf Hr |‏ 
Tanakh — Ihe OFT in ils prupet |‏ 
order — amenrlingg the odd i‏ 
critcial mislransliatian, is revelatory. .‏ 
The Church of Ergun God — ila‏ 
inoffensive celestînl socinl worker vl‏ 
induterininile gender — is unrecog‏ 
nisable,. What we have here is he‏ 
renl thing, a persunalily aplit‏ 
easily belween creator andl fi‏ 
being worthy of our lerror but nl‏ 
our respecl — and, ullimately, 4‏ 
vast, reverberaling silence.‏ 


Beyond a Boundary, by C LR 
James (Serpent's Tall, £8.98) 
ی ی کی ا‎ 


T° SAY "the best erlcket book 
ever writlen” is piffingly nade 
quate praise. A ment 
triangulated by literature, socialism 
and cricket represents an ideal ¥ 
should all aspire to, and this ¢ 
nobling and beautifully written book 
should be read by anyone with tht 
slightest interest in any one ا‎ 
above (even interest İn only one 

the above). If the England . 
were made to read it, not only 

they come away with a 


ened understanding of West n 


history, but their IQs would leap P 
30 points; and they'd n never lose 
match again. Maybe... 


Books /: Guardian ın Weeki) 


To order any of thie books revlewê 

in print, r 
Phone: (444) 181 984 ifet ۴ 
Fax: (+44) 181.964 1 


our failure to nurture our own na- 
tive culinary culture which is most 
germane. I had always subscribed 
to the theory that the dire state of 
food knowledge and appreciation in 
this country was the result of block- 
ades and rationing in two world 
wars. Hartley believes that the 
process started much earlier. Once, 
she says, il was possible to eat quite 
well off a small amount of land. The 
Industrial Revolution put paid to all 
of that, and to the passing down of 
knowledge of husbandry and 
kitchen craft. Successive genera- 
tions of cooks and food writers have 
filled this vacuum with missionary 
zeal for foreign food and recipes. 

It is tempting to suggest that the 
patron saint of post-war food writ- 
ing, Elizabeth David, in spite of her 
late conversion to the cause of 
British cooking, did more to set 
about the destruction of our own 
culinary culture than anyone else. 
On reflection, she was more of a 
fifth columnist, clearing the way for 
the big commercial battalions to 
thunder in after. 

Has the food of England any fu- 
ture? Small congregations of Britislı 
food votaries do still gather to cele- 
brate the steak and kidney pudding 
and the Bakewell tart, but in truth 
this is no more than culinary ar- 
chaeology. If British, or English, 
cooking is really going to enjoy a 
proper revival, it must reinvent itself 
— in the same way that Frenclı food 
has reinvented itself so successfully 
over the past 100 years. 


Food In England can be ordered at 
tha discounl price of £18 Irom 
Books@The Guardları Wzakly 


Empiricists at the table 


myths that have come to dominate 
contenıwporary food thought A 
prime example must be the unsuit- 
ability of the Mediterranean cliet as 
far as Britain is concerned. She 
nıakes the point that while the Sax- 
ong, Danes and Normans all left 
edible ınarks upon our culinary cul- 
lure, (he Romans left nothing aside 
from a lradition for growing vines in 
Inappr'opriate places, 

But it ix what slıe has to say about 


Eeoricê of Englishness 1 و‎ , Yorkshire hams are aald to have taken 
their flavour from the oak sawdust from the building of York Minster 


fo cloak romantic passion with 
empirical detail as Brillat-Savarin's 
book is of the Frencl) passion for 
disguisiııg sensual greed with prat- 
tling philosaplıical rationalism. 

There can be no cloaking 
Dorothy Harliley’s passiuu for foocl 
in all its aspects. Indeed, for her, 
ful could nol be divarced from the 
cireunıstaneces which proclucecl it. 

In lhe course of her researches, 
Hartley punclures u number of 


Matthew Fort 


Food in England 
by Dorothy Hartley 
Litlla, Brown 676pp £22.50 


OES anyone actually know 
DS English food is? Our 

culture has always wek 
comed and ingested culinary influr 
ences from overseas with generosity, 
but so numerous and rapid have the 
waves of gasiro-invaders become 
that what is indigenous to these 
shores nnd natural to our heritage 
has been submerged beneath a suc- 
cesslon of sundried tomatoes, exlra 
virgin olive oils and nore. 

In such an embattled state ii is a 
pleasure to turn lo Dorothy Hart’ 
ley's Food In England, which was 
first published 40 years ago, You 
would have to work hard ta come up 
wilh a more prusaic title than that — 
and the title in itself is a very Eng- 
lislı conceit, fur the book is filled nol 
just with recipes for Lhe friendly and 
familiar, but also witl recipes for 
potions ancl pickles and magical 
meals. In the index you will find 
wniries for singeing and scalding 
pis, ratldle marking of mutton, dol- 
phins ancl Dorset moss, 

The idiosyncratic siruclure of the 
look, its ranıbling good nalure, its 
vorners ul oddities and enthusi* 
sms, mudlonly and learning i'e 
quinlesst Milly English. Foul In 
1 glish as La Philoso- 
French, It is as rej 
rxenlalive of Ihe English lendency 


Chronicle of a drift right 


lewd clisclosures. Lituma grows to 
suspect the bisexual bar owner 
Diuuisi» and his "witclı" wile Alri 
ana, whu run an orgiistic cult of 
drunken selfabandunmenl. They 
lead asiray locals obsessetl with 
apıuts — mountain gods with a tlrirst 
for blood sacrifice. 

Where in his early novels he at- 
tacked the privileged for corruption, 
here he turns his contempt on tlıe 
“backward”, illiterate poor, It is al- 
most as thouglı the author drops his 
liberal veneer to curse with Lituma: 
“"Superstitious pagan sons of bitches 

. how could they behave like 
naked, savage cannibals? . . . guys 
like these who played cards, who 
had been baptised.” 

For pre-Hispanic rites to symbok 
ise the Sendero Luminoso's orgy of 
bloodshed is one thing. To blame 
the residual beliefs of Peru's moun- 
tain Indians for that bloodshed — 
and, implicitly, for the wider failure 
of democracy — is a travesty. It BUg- 
gests deapair at those who cling to 
their own “fictions” at the expense 
of seeing the “truth” — Vargas 
Llose’s truth. 

It is instructive to read the novel 
alongside John King’s thoughtfully 
selected volume of essays, Making 
Waves. They trace an intriguing lit- 
erary and political trajectory, from 
Vargas Llosa's youthful backing of 
the Cuban revolution, through his 
rightward drift to a form of Andean 
Thatcherlsm, his campaign . plat- 
form, 

În his account of the 1983 Andes 
investigation, he registers palpable 
shock at encountering the “other- 
ness" of Peru's unassimilated Indi- 
ans. Yet why, he.concedes, should 
they have faith in a “rule of law” 
which its corrupt officers have per- 
sistently . weighted against them? 
Sadly, that insight is is ei in his lat- 
est, bleak parable... : 


Maya Jaggi 


Deal in lhe Andes 
by Mario Vargas Llosa 
Faber 276pp £15.99 


Making Waves 

by Mario Vargas Llosa 

edited and translated by John Kıng 
Faber 360pp £20 


N 1983.Mario Vargas Llosa, star 

among Latin American boom ılov- 
elists and later the nearly man of 
Peru's 1940 presidential race, ac- 
cepted his first political commis- 
sion. He was sent to help investigate 
the mysterious deaths of eight jour- 
nalists in the Andes, in terrain i- 
habited by Quechua Indians and 
bloodily contested by Maoist 
Sendero Luminoso (Shining Path) 
guerrillas and counter-insurgency 
forces, or sinchis. 

Death In ‘The Andes draws 
obliquely on that trip. At a remote 
Andean camp for workers bullding a 
sierran highway, and in an atmos- 
phere of growing menace, a pair of 
Civil Guards probe three disappear- 
ances — of a mute, an albino and anı 
ex-mayor. The bafflement of the 
stolid Corporal Lituma (whom Var- 
gas Llosa aficionados will recognise 
from earlier novels) is spliced with 
the Senderistas’ trail of brutality — 
as viewed by the missing men, by 
tourists stoned to death, and by vil 
lagers set upon each other through 
fear, ancient grievances and “darker 
nıotives". 

Varges Llosa alternates . thls 
catalogue of violence with erotic 
reminiscences from Lituma's 
broken-hearted colleague, . Tomés 
Carrefio. Once a drug baron’s body- 
guard who stole his boss's girl, 
Carrefio's. romantic idealism comi 
cally frustrates tle coarse Lituma, 
who is forever egging him ûn to 


Good fairy, bad habit 


Blue Fairy, for exaınple, are all 
avatars of this principle. 
in the course of this excursion 
through the world of Make- 
Believe, Goldthwuite flushes out 
soıne monsters, the ugliest of 
whom by soıne way is C S Lewis. 
Lewis was “either the most ob- 
tuse children’s author who ever 
lived or the most fatuous. If the 
latter, the word evil springs to 
mind, and, if not evil, then cer- 
tainly the word shame.” Tolkien 
fares little better: “Very seldom 
does one encounter emotion this 
fraudulent and writing this bad 
İn any genre,” All perfectly true, 
He finds the heart of chil- 

dren's literature in Pinocchio. 
He claims: “what we have here, 
addressed to the understanding 
of children, l8. . . a literature of 
the Holy Ghost". He"s nat invit- 
ing us to succumb to rellglosity: 
he's demanding that we take it 
seriously. In Pinocchio he finds 
the mont passionate and graceful 
(grace-full) of all children’s 
books, one in which moral truth 
and comic invention run along 
a0 closely together that i's hard 
to tell which Is which, 

‘There are brilllant insights in 
every chapter. Time and again 
he pina down a writer with anı 
accurate skewer! “Andersen was 
not a children's author, I think, 
but somcone pretending to be a 
gifted child in order to impress 
the grown-ups with his skills.” 
But what most impresses is the 
moral passion that informs the 
book. Profound, important and 
true, this la the work of a wise 
and İintaginative reader who 
knows that books teach and that 
we had better be serious about 
children’s books, because they 
teach more profoundly han 
most. 


Phillip Pullman 


Tha Natural History of Maka-Beleve: 
A auida lo the Princıpal Works of 
Briteın, Europe and America 

by Jùhn Goldthwaıte 

Oxtord 3Böpp £20 


HERE is n comfortable view 

of children's literature which 
holds that the best of it ls British 
— and the best of all is that pro- 
duced in a Golden Age which 
lasted from Alice to Winnie The 
Pooh. Sage commentators have 
always looked further and seen 
more, but the comfortable view 
exemplifies the regrettable ten- 
dency of a certain sectlon of the 
British — more precisely, 
English — middle classes to 
overestimate lhelr ows charm. 

But here is a book with a dif- 

ferent view, and with a moral. 
The moral is that “Make-Believe 
can be an education in the full- 
ness of reality or a schooling in 
intellectual fraud” — and John 
Goldthwaite means it. Make- 
Bellcve is nat frivolous — or if it 
1s, then it will teach a frivolous 
altitude to life. And i's very old: 
he traces it back to the Book of 
Proverbs, and relates il firmly 
and İntiigulngly to the (female) 
Wisdom of God, the Sophia, who 
turns up İn various guises. 
Mother Goose, Cinderella’ . 
Fairy Godmother and Pinocchio’s 
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Football Results 


FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP: Aston Vila 2, 
ا .0 ا انا‎ Utd 4; 

moo! 2, Southampton 1; Mkts sbrough 4, 
Coventry O; Nottingham Forest O, Lekkastar 
Cry O; Sheifleld Wed 0, Chelsea 2: Surxjerland 
O, Wasi Ham O; Toltenhan1 1, Nerrcastla 2; 
Wimbledon 4, Everton O. Leading poattlann: 
1, Shatfald Wad played 5, polnts 12); 2, 
Chelsea (5-1 7): 3, Liverpool (511) 


NATIONWIDE LEAQUE: First Dhtalon: 
Bradford O. Normch 2; Grimsby 2, Swindon 1; 
Ipswich 1, Huddersfiald 3: Manchaster CIty 1, 
Bamslg; 2; Oiham û, Shaflold Jt 2, 
Portsmouth 1, Part Vata 1; QPF O, West Brom 
2: Readng 2. Oxtord Utd Û; Soulhend 5, 
Bolton 2; Stoks Clty 2, Crystal Palace 2: 
Tranmcre 1, Bırmimgham Û. Leading 
posltlonsa 1. Bamelry (1-12, 2, Piorwkch (%-1 2J: 
3. Stoke Cıly (5-1 1} 


Second Divlelont Blackpoal 2, Walsall 1; 
Boungmouth O, Crowe 1l; Bnatal Cıly 2. 
Prastcn 1: Bury 3. Rothehamm I, Chastertlok 
O, Brantford 2; Qılngham 1, Burnlay O, Milhvall 
2. Batol RO, Plymnıyth O, Natta Co 0; Walt 
1, Siockpart O, Wracharn 1, Palarborcuih 1: 
Wycamiba O, Luton Tf: York U, Shraershnıry O 
Laading posltlons: 1, Brontlw:l (5۰170: 

2, Bury (G-13; 3, Plynoutn {5-11} 


Third Divislon: Bunt t, Horthorrpoı 1, 


ta SCOTTISH LEAGUE: Pramlor 
۲ tl, 


Ga HA Dn, 4, Abel {1 


Firat Divislon: 1:1 
Ua riy 1, Milt: 


.oading positio: 
3. Alo 11-7. dB DAR ttn 


J General allwance (5) 
4 Where (o come a CrOPpBI OYE 
oil (7) 

6 0 round lo the club perhaps 
(ê) 

7 Engine to show how lola 
works? (3-6) 

8 Ona who might wall taka over 
first class ın Latin? {7) 

9 Equipment for dıyars aböüut lo 
angays in ablutions 
undargrouınd (9,4) 

15 Guides for flm-makars (9) 

18 Go first or qulelly Gravy back, (7) 
20 Lays bare former attitudes (7) 
21 Rove involving catarar (7) 

22 Stout female's parent (6) 

25 Run for late edıtion 5) 


Last week's solutlon 
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Tennis US Open 


Sampras takes his 
title tally to eight 


Stephen Blerley 
P ETE SAMPRAS stepped on 


finals, much as that other big 
server, Australia's Mark Philippous- 
sla, had been given shurt shrift ear- 
lier in the second week, 

And Sampras set about Chang as 
if he had a plane to catch. Chang 
was hardly able to hit a shot in dur- 
ing the first set as Sampras un- 
leashed a steatly streamı of aces and 
winners, 

Chang, like Sampras, almost 
went uut of the tournament when 
fellow Anıerican Vince Spadea 
served for the malch in Ihe thircl 
rouncl. ‘The hottest prospect was un- 
dloubtedly Agassi, but Chany sul- 
ducd him completely in Salurlny's 
uther semi-final. 


court on Sunday as the US 
Open champion and left Ihr 
Sêmin later having retained lıis 
crown and his status as No 1 in the 
world with a 6-1, 64, 76 victory over 
his fellow American Michael Chang. 

Chang had threatened both, al- 
though many would have found it 
exceptionally difficult lo recognise 
him as (he best player in (he world if 
he had won his first US final here. 
The most feisly, perhaps, or Ihe 
most determined. But nol lop of the 
tennis ladder, He neerls one: of hem 
to play half lis shots, 

For Sampras Ihis has nol buen 
the best of years, the demh of his 
coach aud close (ried ‘Tin Gullik- 
sun cistiny a (eep shallow over 
every lrnumenl he played in. 

This wis his last chan of u 
Grand Slum victory, something hu 
has mver failed to acticve sinee 
1992. He taw hus eight lo his name, 
four here, thre 4al Wimbledon, ancl 
one Australian. 

Nubudy was quite crrlain whal 
frame of mincl le wuuld be in hert’, 
Now we knw. He sirugglecl hurri- 
bly against liri Nuvak of the Czveh 
Republic in the second rue incl 
was brought lo his kuces in the 
quiarler-finals by Spain's Mex Cur 
rulja. but he survive like Ihe chiut- 
pin he is. 

Unran lYanisevic was polislıecl off 
in quick lime in Salurday's semi- 


stering ace ane when he 
ly brake Chauyg’s sorve nt 
ul set the 
battle already appeit oor is 
finished, Bul if is nol Chang's wiy 1u 
cave in, no milter low heivy thu 
odds cigs int, 

Back he came, taking Ihe Sant 
pras serve for the fir Line incl 
builliug a 44 lea. Bul Sampras 
quickly reimpased his impurinus 
formî te lake Hie sevantl sel f4, 

‘The llird, almost imevitably, wen 
lo û li-bruak allhuuglt 
struggled to hull lix » 
saving a sul point. The tir-break was, 
by no means close, Samprits Cventit- 
ally winning 74. 

His grief at Gullikson's untimely 
death was perhaps assuage. Bul 
the nıemory will be cun slant. 


year, but the only time it seriously 
affected her on court was during 
the quarterfinals of the Italian 
Open when she was beaten by the 
15yearold Martina Hingis of 
Switzerland, whom she defeated 
here İn Saturday’s semi-final. 

Graf missed the Australlan Open 
this year through injury but has 
now won all the other three Grand 
Slams, defeating Spain's Arantxa 
Sanchez Vicario in both the French 
Open and Wimbledon. 

Work, it has been said, is the 
nıost natural form of relaxation; this 
certainly appears to apply to the 
German, Graf served inıplacably, grasp Information Technology (7) | 26 Vandalised phone-boxes 
hitting 10 aces, (wo at 10Û0mplı ancl | 10 Fixed stake over volcano (4} foreigners mighl be wise to shun 
more. 11 Unreasonable share in rall (10) 

*At every level she playecl a little flotation (10) 27 Bring some back in vehicle {4) 
bit better than me,” sail Seles. "Her | 12 Got to Include one by this artist! | 28 Convenlent opportunity {0 make 
serve was great while | really {6) garland secure (7) 
served some weak unes. She kept | 13 Where planes mey land to find 29 Properlies n Eastern countries 


19 Engages the attention of those 
standing to gain (9) 

23 Inclination to write musıc (8) 

24 Author having a go at varse (6) 


Aoross 


1 Lands ona with cat-food (7) 
5 Where intellect is needed to 


the pressure on he whole time. bearings on voyage (3-5} (7) 

Steffi was hitling lons of winners | 14 Short on capital for car 

from the corners.” accessory (9) Down 
“! played my best loday,” Graf | 16 Deparlure irom course 


said, “It seenıs prelly amazing whal 


conditions (5) 
I've achieve already,” 


2 Window in Ihe French upper 
.1 17 Deviation from the normal piay (5) ۰ 


room [(7} 
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Flying high... Steff Graf on her way to the ttle FHT, KATHY ALLENS 


Another upward curve 
plotted on Steffi’s graph 


NDER thunder clouds so in- 

& lensely dark that a bat briefly 
licked across court, believing niglıt 
had arrived, Steffi Graf, who had 
med everything to perfection all 
afternoon, won her fifth US Open 
and 21st Grand Slam tournament 
with a 7-5, 64 victory over Monica 
Seles just before the skies opened 
on Sunday, writes Stephen Biertey, 

This was not the stupendous epic 
of last year when Graf defeated 
Seles, playing her first major tour- 
nament since being stabbed in April 
1993, in three electric sets. This 
tine the electrics were of the lıeav- 
enly variety. 

It was, however, immensely com 
tilive, with Seles displaying that 
fierce tenacity (luring the first set 
that so marked her out prior to the 
slabbing. Wlıen she was clown she 
went completely for broke, and 
there were limes when Graf was 
forced to concede. Not very often, 
though. The thought of her’ father 
Peter's trial on tax evasion charges 
In Germany, which openecl last 
week, has preyed on Graf's mind all 
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Motor Racing Halian Grand Prix 


Slip costs Hill vital win 


ian fans who stormed the fences 
and thronged the track to welcome 
Schumacher to the victory rostrum. 

The last time a Ferrari won at 
Monza, in the hands of Gerhard 
Berger, old Enzo Ferrari had been 
dead barely a month and the victory 
took on the elements of a valedic- 
tion. Schumacher’s win, by contrast, 
was a celebration of rebirth, 

The heavily reworked F310 is lar 
from being the best car in the field 
but Schumacher’s genius overrides 
its defects, On Sunday he drove a 
superb strategic race, overconiing 
his own poor getaway to profit early 
on from the temporary absence of 
Mika Hakkinen, who went into the 
pits to fit a new nose assenıbly after 
hitting a tyre barrier on the third 
lap, and the early exlt of Hill. 
it away,” he admitted. “I waa very Holding station in second place, 
pleased with the way the race was | less than a second behind Alesi, 
going initinlly andl I wag enjoying my- | Schumacher bided his time, waiting 
self. I've only got myself to blame." for the Benetlon to niake its pit stop. 

He came out of the race with a | “I had quite a lot of fuel on board,” 
measure of credit aınong those who | he said, “and I knew [ could wait until 
heard Alesi's subsequent descrip- | later to stop. Jean's car had a very 
tion of their battle durirııg the first | good top speed and I couldn't over- 
lap when the Benetton, sixth on the | take him, so it was the safe strategy 
gricl, shot into the lead within the | to overtake him in the pit stops.” 
few seconds before the cars On lap 31 Alesi came in to take 
reached the chicane, fuel and tyres in a nine-second stop. 

"The vigour of Hill's counter- j Two laps later Schumacher followed 
allack, which saw hinı carve past | him, and so slick were his entry and 
the Frenclımıan al the Lesmo cıırves | exit tlıat although the stop itself was 
#n¢l then resist Alesi's aggressive at- | only a fifth of a second faster he 
tempt to repass at the Ascari chir | came out of the pit lane with a lead 
cane, surprised and impressecl his | offour seconds over the Benetton, 
opponent. After that he drew away, increas 

“When Damon came by he was | ing his lead by an average of nore 
fighting like it was not the first lap | than half a second a lap. Twice he 
but the last,” Alesl said. “from | Improved the lap record, leaving it a 
someone who's fighting for the | fraction above 150mph, and his only 
world championship, that surprised | alarm was caused when he momen- 
me. He was taking big risks." tarily lost concentration with 13 laps 

Ninety minutes later Hill's for- | to go and brushed against the first 
tunes were of little interest to the | pile of tyres at the very chicane 
tens of thousands of flag-waving Ital- ' where Hill had come to grief. 


Sports Diary Shiv Sharma 


Illingworth scores 
appeal victory 


R AYMOND ILLINGWORTH, 


Richard Willams at Monza 


TT HE ordeal of Daman Hill con- 
linues. Alter taking the lead 
in the Italian Grand Prix on 
Sunday the world championship 
leader committed a simple mistake 
which cost him the outside chance 
of wrapping up his first title, 

Instead he presented Michael 
Schumacher with an opportunily to 
hring the crowd to the point of delir- 
ium by giving Ferrari their first vic- 
tory al Monza since 1988. The 
German crossed the line ahead of 
Jean Alesi's Benetton-Renault and 
Mika Hakkinen's McLaren-Mer- 
cedes. 

Hil made his customary poor 
slart fram pole posilion, concecling 
the leaıl lo Alesi. But, smarting [rom 
1he humiliations of te past week, 
he chargel back to repass the 
Frenchman. His lcadl hacl grown to 
two seconds when, al the slarl of 
the sixlh lap, his car clipped the tyre 
barrier marking the inside of the 
Grondyear chicane and spun to a halt 
an the track. 

In one sense Hill's race was over 
as he trudged back to (he pis. In an- 
other it was very much alive, with 
his fear-mate Jackies Villeneuve 
now free Io tat away at Hill's 13- 
poi lead in the championship. The 
Canatlinn fiuilecl te tlo so when, lying 
fourth, he daınaged his steering in 
an inciılent on the 111l lap, 

Three pil stops condemnerl him 
to seventh place, out of the points, 
so the two men will go to Portugal 
later tlle month separated by an un- 
changed margin. With only one fur- 
ther event left on the calendar, in 
Japan in mid-October, the odds lave 
swung further in Hill's favour. 

Hill was candid about the mis- 
judgment that may have cost him 
his third Italian Grand Prix. “I threw 


agreement with the BBC, which ex. 
pires in May. The RFU made major 
financial concessions to Wales, Scot. 
land and Ireland during talks last 
week. For their part the three Celtic 
unions formally acknowledged Eng- 
land's agreement with BSkyB. 


chairman of England's selec- 

tors since March 1994 but 
standing down this week, can leave 
the game with his hèad held high 
after being cleared of bringing the 
game into disrepute by the Cricket 
Council's appeals panel at Lord's 
last week. 

Iilingworth was fined £2,000 plus 
£500 costs in June by the Test and 
County Cricket Board for making 
public statements “prejudicial to the 
interests of cricket", notably an 
account of his row with the then 
England fast bowler Devon Mal- 
colm during the tour of South Africa 
last winter, He always maintained 
that he was exercising a reasonable 
right of reply to complaints by Mal- 
colm. 

Illingworth said after the Lord's 
decision: ‘Tm delighted with the re- 
sult, It is a relief that everything had 
ended now. It has been a long, hard 
six months but I feel vindicated and 
delighted that my name has been 
cleared." 


IGAN have secured Rugby 

League's Premiersliip Trophy 
in great style after beating St Helens 
44-14 at Old Trafford on Sunday. It 
was the club's third Premiership 
triumph in a row and it brought to 
an end the Saints" brave bid for the 
coveted treble, having already won 
the Super League and Challenge 
Cup. Wigan were determined to sa} 
vage something from the season 
and, led by a three-try burst from 
Danny Ellison, they romped to a 
crushing victory. 


Hill: cllpped tyre barrie! 


OLIN MONTGOMERIE shot 

an eight-under-par 63 to win the 
European Masters by four shols 
from fellow Scot Sam Torrance. al 
Crans-sur-Sierre, Switzerland. Mont 
gomerie, who carded 61 in the third 
rouncdl, finished with a 24-uuder-par 
tournament record aggregate ûf 
260. He also picked up a cheque for 
almost £128,000. It was his third Er 
ropean Tour victory uf tle.year and 
took hin back to the top of the 
Order of Merit. 


ITH the soccer season only 

three weeks old, three Pre 
miership managers and a coach are 
in trouble with the Football Associ#- 
tion for berating referees. Graeme 
Souness, Bryan Robson, Ron Atkin’ 
son and Gordon Strachan have been 
charged wilh bringing the game 
into disrepute. Atkinson and Str 
cha, Coventry's manager and 
coach, have also been asked for 
their observations on events during 
the club's nıatch at Chelsea. 


Cricket NatWest Trophy final Lancashire v Essex IHingrorih: relleved 


Lancashire ride the rollercoaster 


Mîka Selvey at Lord's 


HEN Glen Chapple re- 

arranged Peter Such's furni- 
ture to complete Lancashire's 
annihilation of Essex here on Satur- 
day, lhe clock had only just reached 
5.30 and there were more than & 
quarter of the scehduıled 120 overs 
remaining. 

Yet in the space of 87 and bit 
overs lhe crowd saw two classy 
sides bowled out, spectacular 
catches held, stumps flying, ball 
beating bat, grit ahd determination 


RI LANKA, cricket's one-day 

wonders, gave another superb 
all-round performance when they 
defeated Australia in the World 
Series final at Colombo. The hosts 
knocked up 234 for three, with 
Aravinda Da Silva contributing an 
undefeated 75 off 64 balls. They 
then dismissed Australia, their vic- 
tims in the World Cup final last 
March, for 184. Only Steve Waugh, 
with a determined 55, and Stuart 
Law, who scored 31, made any 
worthwhile contribution to the Aus- 
tralian total, 


overs game, with its rigorous field- | found wanting with the ball in inter- 
ing restrictions, Umit on the number |j nationals, was devastating here, 
of overs bowled, and narrow para- | knocking the heart out of the Lan- 
meters regarding wides, so it was | cashire middle order, Runs were 
good to see them get thelr own Î table scraps. and in that context 
back. John Crawley's 66 from 129 balls 

Unusually, the pitch and the at- j was a gourmet feast, although he 
mosphere helped the ball move j was fortunate not to be leg-before to 
around all day rather than just in the | his first ball. He survived, rode his 
morning. Lancashire, who lost the | luck and gave Lancashire the 
toss and batted first, made much | bedrock of what proved a winning 
the better use of it. total. 

Peter Martin, bowling from the Essex will look back on what fol- 
Pavillon End, the less helpful one to | lowed with horror, They missed 


IKE TYSON destroyecl Bruce 

Seltlon in one minute 49 se 
oııds to take the WBA he: 
title in Las Vegas on Sıunday. Tyson, 
the WBC champion, knocked down 
his opponent twice in the opening 
round. The referee, Richard Steele, 
ended the fight after Seldon took 
the mandatory count of eight on his 
feet but was still shaky. Tyson, who 
earned around $137,500 a 


1. away-awingers, snaked the ball up | Stuart Law, certainly, but even the IKE ATHERTON, who be- | for his troubles. Next on the 
at the crease, and great tides of | the hill insidiously at times and | great Gooch, who might have been came the 71st captain of Eng- j for Tyson is Evander Holyfield. The 
adrenalin washing over the ground j made the early inroads into the | guaranteed to lead his side home, | land when he took over from | bout, confirmed on Monday, 
as first Esex took control and might | Essex order. Later Chapple, who | was forced instead to cling on des- | Graham Gooch three years ago, will | take place on November 9. 
have expected to bat their way sen- | had found the Benson and Hedges j perately, rendered stirokeless, and : 


lead his side on the tours of Zim- 
babwe and New Zealand this winter 
before England attempt to regain 
the Ashes next summer against 
Australia. 


sîbly to a win, and then Lancashire EEE 


|" WAS happy hour for Britis 


pedalled his way into the record 
books for the third time in IW 
weeks at the Manchester Velodrome: 
Cheered all the way by 3,000 suF 
porters, he smashed the world ont’ 
hour unpaced record, becomiig iê 


final earlier in the year more chas- Î marooned on 10 for almost 45 min- 
wrested it back again before j tening as he bowled too short, got it | utes before Gallian's first ball hit his 
trampling their opponents into the | exaclly right lhis time, jagging the | back leg in front of middle and off 
dirt. ball exuberantly down the hill to | stumps. 

‘This was a day for the bowlers | take six for 18, the most telling fig- He was seventh out, though, and 
antl good luck to them. NatWest fi- | ures at Lord's in (he 33-year history | had looked odds on to carry his bat 
nals have always carried some noto- | ofthe competition. as Essex — with the exception of 
riety as the early Seplember dew By the end of the Lancashire in- | irani, who was torpedoed by Chap- 
renclers even the driest pitch as | nings, Essex were clear favourites | ple — were genuinely bowled out. 
clammy as a poliliclan's handshake, 


Five Nations Championship, 
the world's oldest Rugby Union 
tournament, under threat since 


to win the contest, Despite the loss | Essex's 57 is by 61 runs the lowest |j England ed a five- £87.5 | first man to ond 56km. 
and with the exception of the War- | of a key bowler, Neil Willlams, with | total made In a 6QCover final: the milion televislon deal With BSkyB Bi Oy held të 
wickshire-Sussex final three years | a thigh strain, hey produced suffi- | winning margin, 129 runs, second | in June, has been saved; In a dra- 


ago — 642 runs for only 11 wickets 
— first innings have tended Lo be a 


clently accurate and intelligent | only to the 176run drubbing in- 


matic change of heart the other 
bowling to trouble all the Lan | fllcted on Surrey by Yorkshire in 


home unions have agreed a deal 


struggle, with the loss holding | cashire batsmen. 1965. It was an embarrassment. with the Rugby Football Union. 
sway. Mark Ilott bowled beautifully All Five Natiogs fixtures will go 
Bul bowlers suffer too much | with the new ball, castling Atherton | Scores: Lancashire 186, Essex 57. | ahead as scheduled from January to 


from the artificiallty of the iimited- Lancashire won by 126 runs 


March 1997 as part of the current 


in the process, and Ronnie Irani, 


